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^ ABSTRACT 

Two of three phases of a study were conducted to (1) 
assess the state of the art on the prediction of nursing clinical 
performance and i2) obtain current information from nursing education 
programs about prediction criteria in use by them* Phase one involved 
a review of the 1965 through 1975 literature peiitaining to studies 
that focused on the attributes possessed by individuals before they 
enter a school of nursing, individuals proceeding through the nursing 
education process, and performance following graduation. During phase 
two a national survey of 150 nursing schools was done to collect data 
regarding predictive criteria. Some of the findings follows (1) The 
most commonly used admission criteria in decreasing order a re health 
"^CirS7"h"igh"sch~col rank, hiifh"school graae^oinl: Average, applicant 
^interviews, and prior college grade point average; (2) measures of 
cognitive attributes and achievement were the only predictive 
measures used by a substantial number of schools, and (3) 
teacher-made examinations were the most widely used measure of 
student progress in theory while clinical performance was evaluated 
by ratings of technical, interpersonal relations, problem solving, 
and assessment skills* (This report contains twenty--two tables 
: summarizing the 398 studies reviewed during phase one* Each citation 
^ is cross-referenced with an annotated bibliography. The study's third 
phase, a follow-up of graduates, is currently underway*) (EH) 
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FOREWORD 



The determination of effective clinical performance in nursing, particu- 
larly with regard to the ability of basic professional schools to select, re- 
tain, and graduate new professionals whose level of competence is 
considered safe and effective by initial employers, is of vital interest to the 
Division of Nursing. Such a determination serves a major objective of the 
Division to increase •the quality of nursing practice through continually 
improved preparation of the beginning practitioner. 

In 1967 the Division supported a significant research effort that sum- 
marized the literature through 1965 dealing with student admission, selec- 
tion, and retention procedures; that effort has served as a major reference 
on the state of the art to investigators working in the field. The first major 
task of the present study was to conduct a comprehensive review of the 
1965-1975 literature relevant to academic and clifiical selection and pre- 
diction criteria in nursing that could serve as a reference for researchers 
and educators, and suggest areas for future research. Part I of this publica- 
tion reports that review. 

The second task was to develop, test, and administer a questionnaire to a 
representative sample of all basic professional schools of nursing to obtain 
information on (1) adequacy and use of known criteria for predicting 
successful nursing performance; (2) alternative criteria which the schools 
consider to be promising; (3) operational definitions of successful an9 ef- 
fective nursinjg performance; and (4) identification of a cohort of 1975 
graduating students considered to be highly effective performers. These 
students, and a randomly selected group of non-nominated graduates of 
the same school, were then followed up on the job early in 1976 to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of school prediction criteria for later per- 
formance on the job. Part II of this publication reports the information 
provided by the 151 participating schools. A subsequent publication will 
report on* the followup performance on the job — the third task undertaken. 

This study is being carried out by the Ohio State University Research 
Foundation under the able direction of Dr. Patricia Schwirian. We hope 
the findings from the literature review and from the survey will assist 
others in approaching the difficult problem of prediction. 




Jessie M. Scott 
Assistant Surgeon General 
Director 

Division of Nursing 
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Section I. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE REVIeW 



A. Background and Scope of the Study 



Successful nursing performance by highly 
qualified practitioners is the sine qua non of a 
system that can deliver health care at a level 
that assures optimum health and v^ell-being to 
all citizens. Since nurses constitute one of the 
largest single professional groups within the 
health care system and have the major respon- 
sibility for direct patient contact and care, it is 
essential for the profession of nursing to assure 
the preparation of its future practitioners for 
eflfective performance. Interest in the prepara- 
tion and performance of men and women in the 
practice of nursing is particularly keen, be- 
cause these individuals will help shape the 
future of nursing. In a continuing effort to en- 
hance the quality of nuising practice through 
improved preparation of the beginning practi- 
tioner, the Division' of Nursing of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determined the need for a national study 
designed to meet three major ^needs: "1) to re- 
assess the state of the art on the prediction of 
nursing clinical performance; 2) to obtain cur- 
rent information from [nursing] educational 
programs about prediction criteria in use by 
them ; and 3) to evaluate the relative merits of 
the school's predictive criteria through the re- 
view of the actual performance [of graduates 
of these schools] in the first job after gradua- 
tion." ' To these ends, a contract was issued by 
the Divisioi} of Nursing and subsequently 
awarded to The Ohio State University Research 
Foundation to conduct the study. Prediction of 
Successful Nursing Performance. 

This research effort was initiated in June 



*U-S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service, Division of Nursing. 
"SP-SS Supporting Statement: Prediction of Success- 
ful Nursing Performance** (Washington, D.C., 1974), 
p. 2. 



1974 and was conducted in three general 
phases: Phase 1, which is the basis of this re- 
port, was a comprehensive, critical review of 
the 1965 through 1975 literature related to the 
identification and use of predictors of nursing 
success. Phase 2 was the development and ad- 
ministration of a questionnaire to a representa- 
tive national sample of 10 percent of all 
State-accredited basic professional schools of 
nursing. These data provided information on : 
1) the adequacy and use of known criteria for 
predicting successful performance in nursing 
school; 2) alternative predictive criteria con- 
sidered promising by. the schools; 3) the opera- 
tional definitions of "a successful nurse'' and 
of "effective nursing performance"; and 4) a 
cohort of students who graduated in spring 
1975, who were considered by their school ad- 
minislrators and/or faculty to have the most 
potential for being successful in rursing prac- 
tice. This information provided the basis for 
Part II of this publication. Phase 3 was 'de- 
signed to ascertain the relative success of the 
selected beginning practitioners in the work 
setting, via self-appraisals and appraisals from 
the immediate supervisors. This phase involved 
the development, administration, and analysis 
of data from two additional questionnaires. The 
responses contributed by the representatives of 
the sampled nursing schools were used as one 
of the bases for the development of this set of 
questionnaires^, -and ^:he literature review pro- 
vided the other major source of input in the 
development of this set of questionnaires. "Pre- 
diction of Successful Nursing Performance 
Project Report Part III: Evaluation and Pre- 
diction of the Performance of Recent Nursing 
Graduates'' (currently unpublished), provides 
a description of the conduct and findings of this 
final phase of the study. 
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PART I 



B. The Lite 

While there is general agreement regarding 
the importance of the preparation of future 
nurses, there is little concensus among nursing 
practitioners and nursing educators legarding 
methods to be used to insure such efTective- 
ness of performance. In fact, there is sometimes 
disagreement as to what constitutes effective 
nursing performance. Any discussion of suc- 
cessful nursing performance and what it takes 
to prepare a ''successful nurse*' involves a num- 
ber and diversity of variables that is almost 
endless. This complexity is well illustrated in 
the wide variety of research activities that is 
conducted and reported in the name of iden- 
tifying, selecting, educating, and retaining in- 
dividuals who will provide the best i^ossible 
nursing* care. 

This part of the report is addressed to meet- 
ing the first objective specified by the Division 
of Nursing, i.e., to provide an organized review 
of the 1965-1975 literature related to the pre- 
diction of academic and clinical performance in 
nursing and to summarize the finding.^. 

The initial step was to survey the available 
facilities and resources and then ^determine 
their potential utility for the project. The avail- 
able resources fell into two general categories: 
"hard copy" reference sources and computer 
search facilities. The large volume of literature 
necessitated a systematic canvass of the follow- 
ing library tools for the *'hard copy" sources: 
guides and indexes to the literature; abstracts; 
bibliographies; monographs; summaries of re- 
search; and bibliographical, institutional, and 
statistical directories or handbooks. As a result 
of this canvass, the following "hard copy" 
reference sources were identified ar, being the 
most useful for our purposes: The Cvmnlativc 
Index of Nursing Literatvn, Nursing Re- 
search, Current Contents, College Student Per- 
sonnel Abstracts, and Dissertation Abstracts* 

The Cumulative Index of Nursing Literature 
(CINL) proved to be the most comprehensive 
guide to the nursing literature, as well as to 
other allied health publications and major med- 
ical journals. The CINL, which is indexed by 
nursing subject headings, merely lists the pub- 
lications by title and author under these subject 
headings; therefore, those references con- 



ture Review- 

sidered appropriate by title Had to be scanned 
to determine their Jelevancy. 

The abstracting publications described the 
literature more fuliy than the indexes, but ab- 
.stracts merely served as aid.s in deciding which 
works should be read in total from the original 
copies. Psychological Abstracts, which contains 
abstracts of the literature in the psychological 
and behavioral sciences, was found to be too 
difficult to work with and, consequently, was 
supplanted by the index and abstract listings in 
Xursing Research, The use of the Nursing Re- 
seat eh abstracts, which cite psychological and 
sociological literature relevant to nursing, was 
found to be a more expedient route for search- 
ing the literature in these areas* 

In addition to these "hard copy" references, 
Current Contents and College Student Pennon- 
ncl Abstracts were also lised as .sources of the 
most recent literature relevant to the study. 
Other sources, utilized to obtain papers pres- 
ented at research meetings and repor'ts of com- 
pleted research that might hot appear in print 
for \some time, included programs and pro- 
ceedings of professional organizations,^ such as 
the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the Research in Medical Education section 
of the American Association of Medical Col- 
leges, and the American Sociolugical Associa- 
tion. 

The second major source of references for 
the literature review was the computer search 
services provided by the Mechanized Informa- 
tion Center (MIC) of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Libraries. Many of our search descriptors 
were psycho-socio-behavioral in nature, and 
since a very broad range of sourcas concerning 
literature of that nature is searched by the 
MIC sy.stem, the output of pieces of literature 
was considerable. Through this source, many 
references relevant to the issues and problems 
involved in studying nursing performance were 
identified. 

Criteria for Inclusion of Reviewed Materials 

The search would have been endless (and the 
monc^^raph would have taken on unmanageable 
proportions) if limits were not imposed on the 
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selection of materials to be reviewed. Conse- 
quently,, the following criteria were imposed 
on the references to be selected for possible in- 
clusion in the* literature review : 

(1) The publication dates had to be limited 
to 1965 through 1975. (This time span 
was established because Calvin Taylor's 
prior literature review in this area gen- 
erally terminated with 1964 publication 
dates.-) 

(2) The literature had to relate to the com- 
prehensive consideration of the identifi- 
catioti and use of variables which may 
serve as predictors of nursing success. 
(There are many categories of research 
investigation which, although they do 
not deal with nurses or predictors of 
nursing success, per se, as their primary 
focus, may provide data and recommen- 
dations directly related to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of this subject; e.g., 
studies dealing with students in allied 
health professions; nonhealth* students . 
of college age; recruitment, selection and 
retention of minority groups; factors as- 
sociated with academic success in gen- 
eral, etc.) 

After applying these general, broad criteria 
to the literature obtained from the search, ref- 
erencas were obtained and scanned for rele- . 
vance. Copies of those found to be relevant were 
duplicated for the files. Subsequently, annotated 
bibliographic citations were compiled for those 
references and additional criteria were formu- 



• Calvin W. Taylor, et al., Selection and Recruitment 
of Ntirses ami Nursing Students (Salt Lake City: Uni- 
versity of Utah Press, 1966). 



lated to use in the selection of those studies to 
be abstracted and described in the monograph. 
These criteria were: 

(1) The reported study had to focus primar- 
ily on the areas of selection, progression, 
prediction, and perform.ance of under- 
graduate individuals who were nurses or 
were planning to become nursps. 

(2) The reported study had to be published 
in the United States and/or the subjects 
of the report had to be practitioners or 
students in the United States. (While 
many studies conducted on populations 
other than those in the United States are 
very interesting, the major focus of this 
entire study was nursing preparation 
and practice in the^United States.) * 

(3) The reported study had to be imple- 
mented and reported in a manner con- 
sistent with the spirit, intent^ and 
suitable conduct of scientific inquiry. 

In order to coordinate the activities of the 
project staff in processing the vast amount of 
materials through the stages of this phase of 
the literature review, it was necessary to devise 
a system for cataloging and filing the reprints, 
bibliographic qards, and abstracts 'of the stud-, 
ies. Therefore, each file was organized alpha- 
betically by author. In addition, since ?t was 
necessary to retrieve materials* by topic during 
the conduct of the' study and preparation of 
the monograph, all abstracted items were or- 
ganized topically and assigned numerical ident- 
ifications. 'The results of the literature search 
produced 238 reported studies that were ab- 
stracted for the monograph (see Section II) 
and 398 annotated bibliographic citations (see 
Section III). 
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^-REVIEW OF RESEARCH RELATED Ta THE PREDICTION OE. 

SUCCESSFUL MURSING PERFORMANCE, 1965-1975 



No 'methodological limits were placed on the 
selection of reported research, because we felt 
. that in order to best serve the needs and jnter- 
ests of other researchers in the area, the overall 
guiding question should be, "How has a con- 
cept/variable/measure been used in this body 
of research, and what do we know about it?" 
Many pf the reported studies were not expe^'i- 
mental or even predictive, but simple descrip- 
tive, and the actual research questions and 
methodologies of the reported studies varied 
wideljr in both range and quality. The project 
staff had to decide which studies were to be 
abstracted for review in the monograph. One 
of the tools that aided the reviewers in their 
seleptjion was an abstract form we devised for 
this purpose, which required information about 
the conceptualization, findings, limitations, con- 
clusion/recommendations, and research design 
of the reported study. 

Rationale for Content Organization 

Section II is a summary of most of those 
studies that were abstracted. A variety of or- 
ganizational options to systematize the research 
literature was considered. The option finally 
selected as being the most systematically useful 
was based on tl^ sequential stages involved in 
the process of becoming a nurse. Those stages 
are: 1) the desire to choose nursing as a pro- 
fession and gain admission to a nursing school ; 

2) progression through the nursing school; and 

3) completion of basic nursing education and 
entering practice. 



Section II-A (Selection/ Admission) deals 
with reported research focusing primarily on 
those attributes possessed by individuals before 
they enter a basic school of nursing. 

Section II-B (Achievement/Progression) 
deals with reported research focusing primarily 
on individuals proceeding through the nursing 
education process. 

Section II-C (Performance in Practice) deals 
with the prediction of the performance of these* 
individuals following completion of their basic 

ursing education. 

Within <^pch of these three large divisions of 
Section II (A, B, and C), subtopics were deter- 
mined according to the question areas that 
seemed to be the concerns of the researchers 
conducting the work. 

The studies summarized in this ;ection in- 
clude an author '3 name followed by a number, 
e.g.. Smith [290]. This is intended to provide 
the reader w'th an easy reference guide to each 
specific publication by an author. If the reader 
wishes to identify the specific title and source 
of the author's publication, he can refer to the 
annotated bibliography (Section III) where the 
number of each citation corresponds to the 
number cited in the summary table. The sum- 
mary tables follow the text in each of the three 
subsections A, B, and C. 

Abbreviations were used throughout the text 
and in the summary tables for many of the re- 
search instruments and measurements discuss- 
ed ill this report. A key to these abbreviations 
is provided in appendix I-B. 
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PART I 



A. Character^istics of Students Prior to or at Entry to Schools of Nursing 



The first steps in the process of becoming a 
successful Tiurse are making the decision to 
becoTjie iEi nurse anfl gaining admission to an 
accredited school of nursing. Nursing edu- 
cators, other health-reluced individuals, and 
guidance personnel are. always interested in 
identifying those students who possess char- 
acteristics that not only make them likely to 
select the nursing profession, but also provide 
them with the most potential for succeeding in 
it. Therefore, much research has been con- 
duc,ted concerning the characteristics and at- 
tributes possessed by students before they enter 
nursing schools. Such studies were designed to 
explore "what students bring with them" when 
they enter nursing schools. The studies in this 
prenursing school category have dealt with four 
general questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of those in- 
dividuals who intend to enter nursing, 
and how do they compare with individ- 
' uals who intend to enter other occupa- 
tions? 

2*. What are the characteristics of the in- 
dividuals who actually enter nursing 
schools, and how do they compare with 
individuals who are preparing for some 
other occupation? 

3. What are the characteristics possessed 
by individuals at or before entry to nurs- 
ing school that differentiate between those 
who drop out of rchool and those who 
complete their nursing education? 

4. What are the characteristics possessed 
by students at or before entry to nursing 
school that are associated with varying 
levels of achievement in nursing school 
and shortly thereafter? 

The term "characteristic*^" is used in the 
preceding questions to cover a broad range of 
variables that researchers have studied. These 
variables can be classified into three distinct 
groups: basic demographic data, cognitive per- 
formance indications, and attitudinal and per- 
sonality attributes. Basic demographic data 
include such variables as age, race, sex, marital 
status, and socio economic status. Cognitive per- 
formance indications include measures of aca- 
demic achievement in high school, ACT and 



SAT scores, scores on ir^easures of intelligence 
and creativity, and college grades achieved 
prior to entry in nursing school, i^ttitudinal 
and personality attributes include measures of 
the individual's value system, social orientation, 
and personality. '■ 

Characteristics of Students Intencling 
to Enter Nursing j 

A number of rather interesting but unrelated 
reports were found relevant to the question of 
wh.-^t characterizes those who intend to become 
nurses and what characteristic- differ- 
entiate them' from, students ^x^^^esed a 
preference for some other job or profe.ssion. 
These studies are summarized instable 1. (See 
tables at end of Section II.) jThe methods, 
measures, and objectives of these.studies varied 
so widely that no profile of ,"the "typical" 
aspirant to the nursing profession emerges. 
Perhaps there is none. 

Characteristics of Students at Entry to 
Nursing School 

These stud'rs have been summarized in table 
2. In general, the findings suggest that the be- 
ginning nursing students in these studies tend- 
ed to be relatively "traditional" females from 
"traditional" backgrounds; their personalities 
and motivations centered aro^'nd a somewhat 
passive service-to-others.orientation. Beginning 
nursing students tended to have made their 
cai ecr^decision-to-^enter-nursing-at-earlier^ges 
liian other students. This age-choice factor has 
been interpreted as both good and bad. Some 
investigators suggest that a career decision 
made at an early age contributes to a stronger 
degree of commitment to the chosen profession 
and, hence, a greater motivation to stay iri the 
profession and perform well. An -alternative 
interpretation is that early-age decisions are 
made on the basis of a totally unrealistic, ro- 
manticized image of the nurse which; when the 
student is confronted with grim reality, only 
serves to contribute to sad disenchantment and 
to leaving the profession. 

The comparisons of students enrolled in the 
three different types of nursing programs 
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showed seme consistent differences. Associate 
degree programs had more students who were 
older, who were black, and who were men. The 
proximity to the students' homes, the shorter 
length of the programs, and the lower cost all 
figured significantly in the A.D. students* choice 
of school type. Measures of prior academic 
aptitude ani achievement were lowest among 
beginni; ; A.D. students and highest among 
baccalaureate students. 

Characteristics of Entering Nursing 
Students Associated with Program Attrition 
or Completion 

These studies have been summarized in table 
3. Most schools o{ nursings rfe faced with, the 
dilemma of having more applicants ^than they 
can admit to their programs. Most of these 
applicants are ''qualified'* in terms of the basic 
minimum admission requirements, so the task 
of admissions oflicez's and committees becomes 
one of developing and applying additional selec- 
tion criteria which are likely to insure a min- 
imization of student attrition and maximization 
of student success. Research findings related to 
predictors of attrition from nursing schooLs 
could prove useful to these people. 

.Three general categories of predictive vari- 
ables wer^e investigated in the summarized .stud- 
ies; demographic variables?, indicators of 
achievement and intelligence, and measures of 
students' attitudes and personalities. While 
many predictor variables have been examined, 
a really accurate picture of *'the most likely 
applicant to stay in nursing school" has not 
emerged, from the re*?earch that has been re- 
viewed here. The puzzle of attrition, therefore, 
remains unfortunately unsolved. 

To date, it appears that the most reliable 
predictors of attrition are those which are 
known to be predictors of academic achieve- 
ment in general. However, it is also known tliat 
academic failure or difficulty account for less 
than half the attrition from nursing schools. 
The findings related to the association between 
demographic characteristics are spotty, and 
(in this writer's opinion) not likely to produce 
any more clear results in the future. Moreover, 
given the increasing commitment and concern 
regarding complete equality of access to the 
professions— including nursing — the likelihoo:! 



of using any demographic variables as bases 
for selection into a school of nursing is increas- 
ingly remote. Therefore, their predictive valid- 
ity becomes a moot point, except from a purely 
research perspective. 

The aim was to review the literature and 
produce a monograph designed to meet the 
needs of a wide variety of researchers and 
nursing educators interested in the prediction 
of success in nursing. The monograph, designed 
to he of maximum utility to other researchers, 
is comprised of four major sections: Section I 
—Introduction to the Literature Review; Sec- 
tion II— Summary of Studies Reviewed; Sec- 
tion III— Annotated Bibliography; Section IV 
— Author Index. 

J 

Literature Review Methodology ^ 

It was anticipated that the actual volume'pf 
material to^be reviewed would be extensive as 
well as diverse; therefore, a significant portion 
of our initial efforts was expended in establish- 
ing an efficient, effective information mjin- 
agement and retrieval system. A variety of 
references was used in developing effective lit- 
erature search strategies and procedures for 
managing a literature search of this magnitude. 
These references appear in appendix I-A. Baked 
on this review, and our experiences in previous 
literature searches, an organizational plan for 
the conduct of the search was devised. 

The study of noncognitive attributes of pros- 
pective nurses remains the most intriguing area 
of investigation. The research to date indicates 
that none of the "basic" standardized^topls that 
measure personality and attifu^mal cHaracter- 
istics have^ predicted attrition or persistence 
with any consistency. However, several studies 
which have used some .of the most ''standard" 
measures were limited to one site and one or 
two student cohorts. Nonetheless, the method- 
ologies were sound and the replication of such 
studies may produce useful predictive informa- 
tion. It also seems to be time to investigate the 
predictive value of some variables and some 
data-gathering tools that have not been widely 
used as predictors before now. One area which 
may well have promise is that of the "image" 
of nursing which is actually held by aspirants 
to the profession — How "realistic" is it? How 
"good" is it? Is the "romantic" image formed 
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at an early age more likely to produce **commit- 
ment" or "disenchantment**? A second possible 
predictor variable of value could be student 
self-concept. There is a wealth of conceptual 
and research literature on which investigators 
could base their own study of the relationship 
between various elements of self-concept and 
;the likelihood of completing nursing school. 
/ It is evident from the preceding review that 
I the focus '/has been almost entirely on stu- 
l dent characteristics as the predictors of attri- 
tion. I suggest that careful study of the systons 
characteristics of the nursing schools the stu- 
dents enter and a delineation of the interactions 
between student variables could contribute 
significantly to the solution of the attrition 
puzzle. 

Characteristics of Entering Nursing 
Students Associated With Achievement in 
School and State Boat d Examination ' 
Performance 

These studies are summarized in tables 4 
and 5, respectively. These Endings are probably 



the most internally consistent in the whole area 
of the prediction of successful nursing perform- 
ance. Achievement in school has generally been 
operationalized as course grades and grade 
point average. It is clear that the best predic- 
tors of these achievement measures were meas- 
ures of the students' prior academic achieve- 
ment and aptitude: e.g., high school GPA and 
rank, ACT scores, SAT scores, prenursing 
GPA, etc. Another proven predictor cf sub- 
sequent academic achievement in nursing 
schools — particularly in terms of scores ob- 
tained on the NLN Achievement Tests — ap- 
peared to be the NLN Pre-Nursing and 
Guidance Examination. While a number of 
personality and attitude measures were ex- 
amined for their value as predictors of academic 
achievement, they typically contributed littl!^ 
to the predictive value of measures of prior 
achievement. State Board Examination per- 
formance was, likewise, best predicted by meas- 
ures of prior academic aptitude and achieve- 
ment. 



B. Characteristics of Students Enrolled in Schools of Nursing 



The studies that were reviewed and summar- 
ized in the preceding subsection (tables 1-5) 
were .concerned with characteristics of pros- 
pective and entering nursing students. The 
content of this subsection is a summary of the 
1965rl975 research concerned with students 
while they were enrolled in nursing schools. As 
in the preceding section, the range of variables 
was broad and the methodologies were quite 
varied t however, the studies appeared to have 
four general goals. , 

1. The description of behaviors and attri- 
butes of nursing students and new meth- 
ods whereby these attributes could be 
measured. 

2. The. comparison of characteristics of 
nursing students with nonnursing stu- 
dents and comparison of subgroups of 
nursing students with each othtM*. 

3. The prediction of in-school and post- 
school performance. 

4. The identification of changtii which occur- 
^ red in nursing student behaviors, per- 
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formance, and or attitudes as the5' en- 
countered the experiences included in 
their nursing education. 

Descriptive Studies 

This was the smallest group of studies using 
data from students enrolled in nursing schools. 
The first subset of .studies, which appears in 
table 6, is made up of those that simply de- 
scribed some attribute of a group of nursing 
students. The major concerns seemed to be the 
students' perceptions of the nursing profession 
and the nature of the concerns and stresses 
experienced by nursing students. The picture 
of nursing students that emerged was generally 
Jhat of rather traditional college females antici- 
pating careers in a traditional female occu- 
pation. 

The second set of descriptive studies (table 
7) relating to the performance of nursing stu- 
dents while they were enrolled in school is that 
group which described tools and 'or techniques 
for measuring or estimating nursing students' 
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abilities and performance. The first three stud- 
ies in table 7 focused on nursing instructors 
and their perceptiveness and ability to estimate 
students* aptitude. The last four studies were 
actually reports of th2 development of various 
performance measurement tools. The valid 
assessment of student performance (particular- 
ly in the :liiical settings) appears to remain 
a persistent problem for nurse educators, and 
it appears that the only schools that have been 
able to attack the problem w}th the necessary 
creativity and skill have been^|those whose basic 
resources were substantially ^\ihanced through 
large Federal curriculum development grants. 
Unfortunately, the literature of the 1965-ld75 
period does not tell us the extent to which these 
few really innovative measurement approaches 
were "exported," adapted, and adpptedby other 
schools of nursing. Among the firiidings reported 
in the second part of this report (Admission 
Practices, Evaluation Strategies, and Perform- 
ance Prediction Among Schools of Nursing) is 
the fact that schools of nursing still rely most 
heavily for the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment and progress on tests generated by their 
own teaching faculty members. This would 
suggest, therefore, that widespread dissemina- 
tion and use of the reported "new" perfonnance 
measures has not occurred. 

ComfariMfl SImKm 

A substantial number of studies were re- 
ported that compared nursing students to non- 
nursing students or compared ' subsets of 
nursing students with each other. While the 
long-range goals of these studies were not 
always made clear, if nursing educators could 
assemble a cumulative body of information 
(containing relatively consistent findings) 
about what nursing students are ''really like,** 
they would be in a better positipn to design 
and provide more effective personal and career 
counseling, as well as define and implement 
learning opportunities of maximum effective- 
ness. Unfartunatelys no such clear picture of 
nursing students emerged from the studies 
that were reviewed. However, while the com- 
posite of these studies is certainly not empiri- 
cally conclusive, it could be considered substan- 
tively suggestive. Several of the better studies 
''ould well. serve as the basis for replicative 



research projects for master's degree or doc- 
toral candidates. The comparison studies have 
been presented in three summary groups: those 
that compared attributes of nursing students 
with attributes of nonnursing students (table 
8) ; those studies in which students enrolled in 
different types of nursing schools were com- 
pared (table 9); and those that compared 
characteristics of men and women students in 
nursing schools (table 10). 

Prediction Studies 

Many studies, which were reported using 
data from students enrolled in schools of nurs- 
ing, focused on the prediction of the students' 
performance either while in school or after 
graduation. Three maj )r performance categor- 
ies emerged in the literature review: perform- 
ance while still enrolled in school (these focused 
primarily on academic, achievement) ; post- 
graduation performance on State Board Test 
Pool Examinations; and post-graduation per- 
formance as a practicing nurse. 

The studies on prediction of performance in 
nursing school most generally operationalized 
perfonnance in terms of standard measures of 
academic achievement, i.e., course grades and 
GPA. These studies are summarized in table 
11, -and show that, in general, the best pre- 
dictors of academic achievement as measured 
by theory grades and GPA are the standard 
indicators of prior academic achievement. The 
prediction of clinical course grades, however, 
was less often addressed, and even whpn it was, 
the findings did not. aid in the identification of 
any reliable predictors of performance. It may 
also be observed' that while a variety of inter- 
esting measures of noncojrnitive attributes 
were explored for their predictive value, they 
contributed little to the variance that was 
already accounted for by prior academic 
achievement and aptitude. One may recall that 
this summary of the prediction of achievement 
in nursing school is essentially the same '^"^ 
the one based on studies of the potentially 
predictive attributes possessed by students at 
or before entry into schools of nursing. - - 

A few other in-school performance^ variables 
were the object^ of predictive studies, such 
as successful adjustment or preference for 
specialties within nursing practice, but^each of 
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these was the subject of only a single investi- 
gation and not subject to useful generalizations 
or recommendations. 

Prediction of State Board Examination per- 
formance has been the subject of a number of 
studies which have been summarized in table 

12. The studies, which have included NLN 
Achievement Test scores in their predictive 
batteries, clearly show that performance on 
these tests is the best predictor of SBTPE 
performance. Theory grades and GPA were 
generally found useful as predictors, but grades 
in students' clinical courses were not. There- 
fore, one could logically assume from these 
findings and the' findings of the preceding sum- 
mary (table 11) that performance in clinical 
nursing courses has not been predicted on the 
basis of prior academic achievement, nor has 
it predicted subsequent academic achievement. 
One of the more interesting studies in the set 
examined ''systems" characteristics as ^predic- 
tors (in contrast to the individual student 
characteristics which were usually the subjects 
of investigation). However, the only useful 
SBTPE performance predictor of a long list 
was the level of academic preparation of the 
nursing instructors. 

While it is acknowledged that post-gradua- 
tion SE-.?E performance is a valid focus for 
concern, since one must "qualify" via these 
examinations in order to practice nursing, the 
performance that matters most to the nursing 
^ profession and its clients is the graduate's 
performance on the job. Studies which focused 
on the prediction of job performance after 
nursing school have been summarized in table 

13. While practice performance was variously 
measured, the situation regarding the predic- 
tive utility of clinical course grades in nursing 
schools appears to have been reversed from 
that described in the findings regardinjr aca- 
demic performance in school (table 1 and 
SBTPE performance (table 12) . That is, nurs- 
ing practice grades appeared to be the most 
useful predictors, even though they were seem- 
ingly unrelated to the other aspects of perform- 
ance that are used to describe how much a 
nurse knows about nursing. 

This rather disturbing observation, however, 
should not be interpreted to mean that excel- 
lence in academic areas and thorough knowl- 
Q ^'ige of nursing theory should be considered as 
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simply irrelevant to the selection of the best 
possible nurses. On the contrary, a broad, sourd 
knowledge base in all subjects relevant to 
health and illness is the sine qua non for really 
good clinical performance. But it is eminently " 
clear that there is "something else" that dif- 
ferentiates levels of nursing care — probably 
many "something else's." A number of psvcho- 
social elements of nurse behavior and a few 
"systems'' elements have been suggested in the 
research reviewed here; however, the works 
have been somewhat mutually isolated and do 
not appear to suggest a clear direction. 

Change Studies 

Effecting change is the major business of 
schools of nursing — the changes that must oc- 
cur in men and women from the time they 
enter school, wanting to become nurses, until 
the time they graduate, capable of actually be- 
ing nurses. It is ' very important to know the 
nature of the "change outcomes" of the activ- 
ities, experiences, and interactions that are pavt 
of the process of being educated to be a nurse. 

The reviewed studies that dealt with changes 
occurring in students while they were 'enrolled 
in nursing school were placed into two cate- * 
gories: those that reported changes in student 
behaviors or attitudes associated with some . 
particular educational experience (e.g., an in- 
novative instructional t'^chnique or some par- 
ticular cour^vc content) ; and studies in which 
the intervening experience was simply time 
spent in nursing school. The methodologies 
were mixed; some were longitudinal studies us- 
ing the same cohort of nursing students at Time 
1 and Time 2, and others employed a cross- 
.sectional design. The strategy may be idi .itified 
by examining the following summary tables. 

The change studies reporting ovt comes of 
specific learning experiences are summarized in 
table 14. Several of these report the outcomes 
of action research conducted within the setting 
of the implemelitation of the experimental 
nursing curr'^ulum at the University of (Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; this proved to be one of , 
the most fertile sites for the work of a variety 
ot student-performance and nur "^^ir-perfor- 
mance investigators during the ' )0*s. The \ 
actual studies which have been summarized in 
table 14 examined a wide variety of student 
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performance outcomes; e.g., self-actualization, 
stress, attitudes toward mental illness, etc. 
Since there were no common themes, no general 
picture^emerges from these studies — nor should 
one expect it. The utility of these studies is de- 
fined in t^rms of the change outcomes which 
nurse educators judge as desirable in their set- 
ting. 

Studies that were concerned with changes in 
student attributes associated with progression 
through nursing school between 1965 and 1975 
were relatively numerous. These have been 
summarized in table 15. Almost half of the , 
studies included in this summary investigated 
differences in student personalities and values 
at different points in time — usually at the be- 
ginning and end of nursing school. A variety 
of measures was employed, making cross-com- 
pr,rison difficult, but the findings suggest that 
progress through nursing school was associated 
with the study sample members becoming some- 
what less of the "traditionaF* female they were 
when they entered nursing school ; that is, more 



change-oriented, having lower nurturance 
needs, preferring more autonomy, etc. The 
studies that examined self-concept differences 
between new and experienced nursing students 
were generally inconclusive. 

The second major area of "change during 
nursing school" studies was that of students' 
images of nursing and their professional orien- 
tation. These findings suggest a transition from 
a relatively idealistic, traditional image of the 
profession io one which is considerably more 
"professional." One of the most outstanding 
efforts at documenting the personal and pro- 
fessional transition of nursing students 
throughout their academic career has not been 
summarized in this review ; the report is simply 
too involved to be included in such a cursory 
table-type treatment. This study is the longi- 
tudinal participant-observation research study 
conducted by Olesen and Whittaker and re- 
ported in The Sileyit Dialogue. It should be 
required reading for all students of professional 
socialization in nursing. 



C. studies Related to the Performance of Nurses in Practice 



The last major area for research according 
to th6 classification system used in this review 
is that which contains performance-related 
studies of nurses who- had successfully com- 
pleted nursing schol, passed Gtate Board Ex- 
aminations and were in practice. These inves- 
tigations were of three major types : 

(1) Descriptions of various nurse attributes 
and their measurement. 

(2) Comparisons of performance and other 
attributes of certain subsets of practic- 
ing nurses. 

(3) Prediction studies of professional per- 
formance and attitudes. 

A number of studies appear in the annotated 
bibliography (Section III) which have not been 
summarized in the following figures. These 
were reports which, while they could be of 
value to a few performance researchers, seemed 
io be relatively peripheral to the particular 
*!focus of this research effort. 



Descriptive Studies 

The descriptive studies of nurses in practice 
have been placed in general categories. The 
first is a group of studies, the primary goal of 
which was to describe the development and 
testing of performance measures; these have 
been summarized in table 16. It is evident from 
the summary that a great deal of '^time and ef- 
fort have been invested in the development of 
measures of nurse performance which are 
practical, valid, reliable, and useful in a variety 
of 'settings and actually differentiate good 
nurses from not-so-good nurses. 

The approaches that have been used ranged 
in complexity and sophistication from assem- 
bling some generally-agreed-upon behaviors for 
a checklist to very elaborate strategies for iden- 
tifying relevant behaviors and validating the 
utility of the instruments in practice settings. 
Some investigators based their work in behav- 
ioral theory ; others started with existing meas- 
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ures and worked from there. Any investigator 
anticipating work on a performancWbased 
study would do well to examine these measures 
and their development carefully. 

Attitudes toward the nursing profession, the 
second oi*oup of descriptive studies, have been 
summarized in table. 17. While the specific ob- 
jectives of these studies varied considerably, 
the dominant theme appeared to be the delinea- 
tion of sources of nurses' satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions with the practice of nursing. The 
elements that appeared to be of most concern 
were: the autonomy of nurses (or lack 
thereof), the nurse's role in patients' rights, 
role conflict in terms of a "professional" role 
orientation — as a "bureaucratic" role orienta- 
tion — and the esteem of the profession. 

Comparison Studied 

Comparison sti^dies of practicing nurses have 
been summarized in tables 18, 19, and 20. These 
studies show a "mix" of various institutional 
and organizational variables, nurse background 
characteristics and experiences, work prefer- 
ences and satisfactions of practicing nur?^"-.. 
The few studies comparing graduates of differ- 
ent types of nursing programs demonstrated 
no reaUy notable differences. Once again, the 
theme of nurse autonomy seems 'to emerge. 
That is, the contbination of a number of the 
studies suggests that nurses function better and 
with more satisfaction in settings in which they 
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work more autonomously and with less bureau- 
cratic interference between them and their pa- 
tients. 

Prediction Studies 

The prediction studies of practicing nurses 
focuspd on two areas: on-the-job performance 
and jcupational attitudes. These studies are 
summarized in tables 21 and 22, respectively. 
The various predictors of performance included 
stress, nurses' personalities, role conception and 
deprivation, prior academic achievement and 
organization of nursliig care delivery subsys- 
tems within which nurses worked. The category 
"Occupational Attitudes" included investig^l- 
tions of predictors of job satisfactions and pro- 
fessional plans. Since the objectives and 
measures used in these studies were extremely 
diverse, it is impossible to arrive at any gen- 
eralizations that would be either valid or par- 
ticularly useful. However, the "flavor" of the 
findings suggest that better nurse performance 
seemed to be associated with what might be 
called • "mature personality" stn^'-ture, i.e., 
lo^.er susceptibility tc stress, openness to input 
from others, flexibility, relatively self-actual- 
ized, .self-assured, etc. Interestingly, while tv^o 
3tudies demonstrated a positive association be- 
tween performance and intelligence indicators, 
one other found prior indicators of acadeniic 
achievement to have no predictive validity for 
performance as evaluated by the sampled 
nurses them?olves and their supervisors. 
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Table l.-^Characteristics of students intending to enter nursing: descriptiontj and comparisons 



Year 



■ Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



1967 Woodruff [894] 



1968 Bailey [24] 



720 



Socioeconomic 
status 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Senior bigh school girls inter- 
ested in nursing as compared to 
senior high school girls interested 
in college as compared to senior 
high school girls interested in a 
technical education as compared 
to senior high school girls in- 
terested in no post-high school 
education (l,30t) 



Intelligence 



Reasons for select- 
ing type of nursing 
educational pro- 
gram 



Vocabulary Test- 
GT based on the 
I.E.R. Intelligence 
Scale OAVD 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 



High school course 
preference 



Career Choice Senior nursing stud'^nts (25) as 

Questionnaire compared with senior occupa- 

tional therapy students (51) as 
compared with physical therapy 
students (29) as compared with 
medical technology students (29) 
as compared with education 
students (51) 



Extracurricular 
activities 
Presence of past 
illness or accidents 
among relatives or 
close friends 
Father's occupation 



Number of sisters 



No significant differences 



Results not reported 



Cost was an important factor 
9 



Nursing students preferred 
biology and foreign languages 
more than* did the occupational 
therapy students. 



No significant differences 

76% of the nursing students 
reported this experience. 



Nursing students' fathers held 
managerial or executive positions 
more often than the fathers of 
occupational therapy students. 
Twice as many nursing students 
as occupational therapy students 
have at least one sister. 



*57- 






















TtBk l.-^htracteristies of students intendingr to enter nursing: descriptions and comparisons-~Continued 






yV- 




Investigators 


Attributes 
investigated 


Measures 
used 


Groups studied (N) 


Relationships or findings 












Deciding on a 
career 

> 






Over 50% of the nursing students 
had selected nursing as their 
first career choice and probably 
before the age of 12. The family 
seemed to have the most influence 
un bficir uecision w enver nursing* 
' Also, work experience was a fac- 
tor in the decision of those nurs- 
ing students who decided on a,. 


















career in nursing as their second- : * 
choice. 




— 




196$ 


Vaz [375] 


Attitudes towards 
nursing as a career 


Study-specific 
questionnaire 


Senior high school males (506) 


Nursing was consistently ranked 
lowest on the masculinity scale 
when it was compared with six 
other careers. ' 






f 1969 


Pavaiko [291] 


Int^Higence 

Socioeconomic 
status 

Size of community 


Hennon-Nelson 
Test of Mental 
Ability 

< 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 


High school senior girls who in- 
^ tended to enter nursing and did 
so (194) as compared to high 
school senior girls who intended 
to enter nursing and did not 
(183) as compared to high 
school senior girls who had not 
> planned to enter nursing but 
did flT) 


Nursing recruits are above aver- . , 
age on intelligencer 

Nursing recruits came from fami- 
lies of above average socioeco- 
nomic status. , 
No relationship! 


- 

i 

I 

! 
f 






1969 


Roraback [315] 

'I 


Value orientations 




High school seniors (503) 


Those students planning to enter 
nursing had extrinsic work- 
oriented values, while the other 

obuuczius nflu mvrinsic, pcisuxiaii^ 

oriented values. Socioeconomic 
values were of the least import-* 
ance to both groups, while both 
^ ^--groups valued highly service-to. 
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Richek and 
Nichols [311] 



Cogmitive, chi. 
teristics 



SAT-Verbal, Math, 
and total scores 



High school GPA 



Personality 
characteristics 



Brown Self-Report 
Inventory 



Father's educa- 
tional level 
Socioeconomic 
status 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Age 

Marita] status 
Parents' age 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



1974 American Council 
on Education [10] 



Academic per- 
formance . 



College grades 



Sex 
Race 
Religion . 
Age 

Socioeconomic 
status 




Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Prenursing majors (23) as com- 
pared with females planning to 
enter othet fields of study (308) 



Prenursing students had the 
lowest ratings concerning high 
school GPA and SAT math scores. 
They also had the second lowest 
ratings cpnceming high school 
standing and total SAT scores. 
Prospective nursing students 
scored lower on scales which pro- 
vide measures of a "helping 
orientation." They also had the 
least positive perceptions of both 
parents and authority figures out- 
side the family. They had the 
greatest doubt that they would 
complete college. 
Prospective nursing students' 
^fathers had less education. 
Prospective nurses come from 
families with lower socioeco- 
nomic status. 
No significant differences. 



College freshmen aspiring to be 
nurses (28i430) as compared with 
college freshmen aspiVing to other 
occupations (1,311,896) - ' 



Academic performance was aver- 
age for the nursing aspirants. It 
was eqCial to that of aspiring 
laboratory technicians and den- 
tists, but lower than that of. 
aspiring doctors, speech thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, or 
physical therapists. 
Nursing aspirants were 94</r 
female. 

Most nursing aspirants were 
white. 

Most nursing aspirants were 
Protestant. 

Nursing aspirants were older 
tllan average. 

Nursing aspirants came from 
middle and lower socioeconomic 
levels — average income, $9,301. 



Table l.-^Charicienstics of students intending to enter nursing: descriptions and compari8ons--€ontinued 



Investigators 



Attributes 
•investigated 



Measures 
used 



Type of program 
enrollment 



Personal char- 
acteristics 



Woi^k goals 



Reasons for 
choosing career 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Gf6ui)s studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



Nursing aspirants were more 
likely to enroll in 2-year colleges. 
Nursing aspirants were more 
likely to enroll in medium-sized 
public institutions of low selectiv- 
^ ity in the Midwest . 
Nursing aspirants were more 
likely to rate themselves high on 
cheerfulness and understanding 
of others. 

Nursing aspirants valued highly 
having administrative responsi- 
bility for the work of others and 
gave low priority to making a 
theoretical contribution to science 
and becoming a community b^der. 
Nursing aspirants cited the fol- 
lowing: 1) leadership oppor- 
tunities; 2) availability of jobs; 
3) want to work with people; 4) 
be helpful to others; 5) oppor- 
tunity for progress; 6) want to 
make a contribution to society. 



Table 2. — Characteristics of students at entry to nursing school: descriptions and comparisons 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



1965 Bernstein, et al. 
[42] 



Personality 
characteristics 



TAT 



Sophomore nursing students in 
a baccalaureate program as com- 
pared to normative data for 
women as comprised by ERON 
(67) 



Nursing sjbudents were more 
disturbed in their^interpersonal 
relationship, gave more themes of 
loneliness, produced more themes 
of hostility and aggression, 
showed relatively strong achieve- 
ment drives and little occupa- 
tional concerns, and tended to 
make the characters in the theme 
real. 



1965 Baker [26] 


Manifest personal- 


EPFS 


Baccalaureate freshmen nursing 


Students with strong manifest 


ity needs and so- 




students at St. John's College 


needs for achievement affiliation. 




cial attitudes 


Study-specific 


(34) 


exhibition and autonomy may feel 






scales concem,- 




impotent concerning world events. 






ing powerless- 




apathetic to "society demands^ 






ness, anomie,'' " *^ 




tolerant of the violation' of social 






normlessness, \ 




norms, interested in raising social 






status, aspira- 




status and severed fom com- 






tion 




munity bonds. 



1966 Litherland [207] 



Academic 
achievement 



High school GPA 



Diploina and baccalaureate 
nursing students in Iowa (3,358) 



Baccalaureate students had sig- 
nificantly higher high school 
CPA's and ITED scores than did 
the diploma students, and the 
diploma students seemed to be a 
very homogenous group. 



1967 . Pankratz and 
Pankrata [288] 



Reasons for enter- 
ing nursing 



Age at which 
decision to enter 
nursing was made 



A study-specific 
instrument based 
on Cleveland's 
10 categories of 
conscious moti- 
vation 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Diploma nursing students (166) 
as compared to registered nurses 
(144) 



Working with people, God's will, 
and early ambition constituted 
the highest percentage of first 
choice reasons for entering nurs- 
ing for both groups of students. 

Both groups considered nursing 
at an early age, but the final 
decision was usually made during 
the junior or senior years in high 
school. 



C" 
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Tmble 2.— Characteristics of students at entry to nursing school: descriptions: and comparisons — Continued 



y^ar 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N> 



Relationships or findings 



1967 Aldag and 

Christensen [7] 



«. Personality 
characteristics 



MMPI short form 



Male nursing students from 
diploma and A.D. programs (29) 
as compared to female A.D. 
nursing students (29) as com- 
pared Xa:female A.D. students^in 
programs other than nursing (29X 
as compared to male A.D. 
students in programs other than 
nursing (29) 



Nursing students are more re- 
sponsible, generous, dependent, 
passive, and more feminine than 
.were the other types of students. 



1968 Levine [201] 



Social class 



Mother's educa- 
tional level . 



Employment plans* 



Study-s?ecific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



A Work Expecta- 
tion Scale 



1968 Gortner [131, 132] Value preference 



Personality 
char.'icteristic 



Motivational 
factors 



AVL 



OPI 



Study-specific 
Likcrt scale 



Women in 4 professional graduate 
schools at Yale — nursing, teach- 
ing, law, and medicine (N not 
specified) 



Women in law and medicine came 
from higher social class back- 
grounds than did women in nurs- 
ing^ and teaching. 
The mothers of women in \sL^r and 
medicine t^ad highei' levels of 
educational attainment than did 
the mothers of women in nursing 
and teaching. ^ 
Women in law. ajid medicine 
planned to remain in, the labor 
forc.e at all times, while women , . , 
in nursing and teaching planned 
to withdraw from the labor force 
when they have small children. 



Regstered nurse students in a 
baccalaureate program (231) as 
compared to basic senior nursing 
students in the same program 
(244) 



RN students scored significantly 
higher on the theoretical value 
scale than did the basic B.S. 
senior students. 

RN students exercised greater 
limits on inipulsivity and emo- 
tional expression than did basic 
students. 

RN students emphasized profes- 
sional interests more than did 
basic senior students as important 
determinants and goals of higher 
education. 



No significant differences. The 
reasons given by both groups 
were related to altruism, personal 
satisfaction, security/ and 
femininity. 

No significant differences. 

Basic Senior students were more 

susceptible to stress than were 

'the RN students. 
More RN students came from 
upper lower and lower middle 
class origins than did^the basic 

students^ -^^^ ^ 

More RN students had fathers^ 
who were in lower occupational 
classifications than were the . --^ 
fathers of other students. - 

' More basic students were the 
oldest children in the family-^han 

s^were RN students. * ^ 
More basic students graduated in 
large high school classes than did 
RN students.' / 
More basic students took college 
preparatory courses in high 
school than did RN students. 
More RN students planned to 
continue their foYmal education 
than did basic students. 
RN students were older than the 
basic students. 

More RN students were married 
than were basic students. 
More RN students were employed, 
and usually in health related 
fields, than were basic students. 
RN students demonstrated .sig- 
nificantly higher verbal ability 
scores than did the basic students. 



Table 2.-^haraetcristic8 of stndents at entry to nursing school: descriptions and comparisons-^^ntinued 



TeaT Investigators 
1968 Smith [341] 



Attributes 
. investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings. 



Personality 
factors 



EPFS 
AVL 



Freshmen nursing students in 10 
Baltimore diploma schools of 
nursing 4546) 



Seven factors emerged from the 
21 variables: tender hearted, 
strong willed, religious-mystic, 
humble-religious, dependent- 
achiever, intellectiaal-achiever, 
abasive-dependent 



;968 Casella [69] 



Hierarchy of 
human needs 



EPFS 



Upper freshmen-lower sophomore 
females planning to enter nursing 
(97) as compared with upper 
freshmen-lower sophomore fe* 
males in a liberal arts program 
who plafaned to enter other^iro- 
fesslons (125) 



No significant differences. 



1969 Pavalko [291] 



Intelligence 



Scores on the High school senior girls who 

Hennon-Nelson planned to become nurses and did 

Test of Mental ^o as compared to those high 

Ability -hool senior girls who planned 

to become nurses and did not do 
so as compared/to those high 
school senior girls who did not 
plan to become nurses but did so 
(194) 



Of the high school senior girls 
who planned to enter nursing, 
those who actually did enroll 
were of higher intelligence than 
those who did not enroll. 



1970 Johnson and 
Leonard [162] 



Intelligence 



Personality 
characteristics 



College Quali- 
fication Tests, 
Form B 



16 PF, Form A 
SVIB, Form W 



Freshmen female B.S. nursing 
students enrolled in Nursing 114 
at the University of Wisconsin as 
compared to other University of 
Wisconsin females (770 

i 



Nursing students scored in the 
Average Range of scholastic 
aptituc^e when compared to other 
University females. 

Test scores indicated that the 
nursing students were more in- 
telligent, assertive, and willing to 
experiment than other University 
women. 



1970 



Elton and Rose 
[111] 



Age at which 
decision to enter 
nursing was made 



Student Profile Freshmen prenursing women who 

Section of the were both ineligible and dis- 

ACT interested (47) as compared to 

women who were eligible but ' 
disinterested (9) as compared to 
women who were ineligible but 
interested (27) as compared td 
women who were both interested 
and eligible (19) 



Women who decided on a nursing 
career while they were still in 
high. school tended to be disin- 
terested and ineligible after 1 
year of prenursing. 



Academic ability 



Personality factors 



ACT scores 



Five factors 
from the OPI, 
Form C 



Poor risk nursing candidates4ire 
the least prepared in academic 
subjects. 

No significant differences. 



Individuals in- 
fluencing career 
decision 

Experiences in- 
fluencing career 
decisions 
Other factors 
influencing career 
decision 
Age at which 
decision td enter 
nursing was made 



Study-specific 
- - questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 

• Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Freshmen nursing students in six 
Atlanta nursing schools (884) _ ,^ 



Nurses were the greatest influenc- 
ing individuals. 

Work experiences in a clinipal 
setting was the most important 
influence for 55% of the students. 
The most important factor for 
28% of the students was the de- 
sire to help others. 
42% of the students had decided 
to enter nursing before they en- 
tered high school and 50%*made 
their decision during high school. 



Hierarchy '>f 
human needs 



EPFS 



IPAT-.-16 PF 



Diploma nursing students (50) as 
compared to the normative data 
for college women and higH school 
g^rls " 



Compared the nursing students 
with the norms for college fresh- 
men women. 



Nursing students scored signifi- 
cantly different than the two 
norms on autonomy and nurtur- 
ance. The. nursing students scored 
low on autonomy and high on nur- 
tu ranee. 

There were significant t-values 
for 9 of the 16 factors. 



Age 



Marital status 



gion 

Father's occu- 
pation 

Mother's occu- 
pation 

Size of houietown 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 

queationnare 

Study-specific 

questionnare . 

Study-specific 

questionnare 

Study-specific 

questionnare 



A.D. nursing students (224) as 
compared to diploma nursing 
students (322) as compared to 
baccalaureate nursing students 
(f^8) 



The A.D. nursing students were 
older than students in the other 
two types of programs. 



More A.D. students were married 
than ^ere students in the other 
two types of programs. 
No, significance differences. 

No significant differences. 

No significant differences. 

No significant differences. 



. Table 2.^har<cteri8tic8 of stodetits at entry to nursing school: descriptions and comparisons-— Continued 



Year 



In7estigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



I 



Distance from 
hometown to 
nursing school 
attended 

Financial support 

Father's educa* 
tional level 



Mother's educa- 
tional level 



Ra:3k in high 
school graduating 
class 

Academic 
achievement 



Preferences for • 
area of nursing 
to work in after ^ 
graduation 

Plans for continu- 
ing education after 
graduation 

Individuals in- 
fluencing choice 
of nursing sdhool 
Post-high school 
education before 
entering nursing 
school 



Study-specific 
questionnare 



Study-specfic 
questionnaire 
Study-specfic 

questionnaire 

1 " *^ 



Study-spectic 
questionnaire 



Study-specfic 
questionnaire 



SAT scores 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Baccalaureate students traveled 
longer distances from tfieir home- 
towns to attend nursing school. 

No significant differences. 

A.D. students had fathers who 
bad lower levels of education than 
did the fathers of students in the 
other types of programs. 
A.D. students had mothers whb 
had lower levels of education than 
did the mothers of the students 
in the other two types of pro- 
grams. 

Baccalaureate students ranked 
higher in their high school gradu- 
ating class than did students in 
the other two types of programs. 
Baccalaureate students had 
higher SAT scores than did the 
students in the other two type^ 
of programs. 

No significant differences, but 
baccalaureate stndents were more 
often undecided than were stu- 
dents from other types of pro- 
grams. 

More diploma students had plans 
for further education than did 
students in the other types of 
prograjn?. 

No significant differences 



More baccalaureate students had 
post-high school education prior 
to entering nursing school than 
did students in the other types of 
programs. 



Prior work ex- 
perience in a 
health care field 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Motivation for 
choosing nursing 
as a career 
Reasons for 
choosing nursing 
school 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



1972 Knopf [173] 



Age 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Marital status Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Sex 



Race 



Frequency of 
entry into nurs- 
ing program 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire- 

Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 

Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Parents* educa- 
tional level 



Caroer-PAttcrn 
Study question- 
naire 



Parents* social 
index 



ERLC 



33 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



More A.D. students had prior 
work experience in a health field 
than did students in t;he other 
types of prognraras. 
No significant differences. 



Nursing students enrolled in 
associate degree programs 
(13,852) as compared with nurs- 
ing students enrolled in diploma 
programs (15,4 as compared 
with nursing students enrolled 
in baccalaureate program 
(13,410) 



No significant difFe»''*nces. 



Associate degree students had a 
wider age lange while most 
diploma and baccalaureate 
students were under 20 years of 
age. 



Many of the associate degree 
students were married when they 
entered the programs, and most of 
those who were married were also 
mothers. Most baccalaureate and 
diploma students were single. 
Men entered associato degree pro- 
grams more* than diploma or bac- 
calaureate programs. 
Blacks entered associate degree 
programs more than the other 
two types of programs. 
More associate degree students 
were attending school for the 
second time as compared to stu- 
dents i.N he other two types of 
programs. 

Parents of baccalaureate students 
had higher levels of educational 
attainment than parents of stu- 
dents in the other two types of 
programs. 

Parents of baccaluareate students 
had higher social index classifica- 
tion than parents of students in 
the other two types of programs. 



Table 2.~--CharActeri8t!c8 of ttndenU at entry to nursing school 



iMtr Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Father's occu- 
pation ^ 



Measures 
used 



Career- Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



41 



Mother's occu- 
pation 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Family' income 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Geographic loca- 
tion of nursing 
school attended 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Religion 



Family size 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 

Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Motivation f;>r 
entering nursing 



Career- Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Reasons for 
selecting type 
of nursing pro- 
gram 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 



naire 



Relationships or findings 



More fathers of baccalaureate 
students had white collar and 
professional jobs than the fathers * 
of students in the other two types 
of programs. 

More mothers of baccalaureate 
students were registered nurses 
than were mothers of students 
in the other two types of pro- 
grams.. 

Families of baccalaureate stu- 
dents had higher incomes than 
did families of students in the 
other two types of programs. 
Almost all nursing students at- 
tend nursing school ir. the same 
State in which they had attended 
high school. 

Diploma programs attracted more 
Roman Catholics thAn did the 
other two types of^programs. 

All nursing students came most 
often from families with two or 
more children, in which they were 
usually the oldest daughters. 
The three most frequent responses 
regardless of program type were : 
to be of help to others, to have 
a good profession, and to gain 
personal satisfaction. 
'^Associate degree students usually 
chose a school because of its geo- 
graphic location (close to their 
home) and the length of its pro- 
gram (short). Diploma students 
chose a school based on the qual- 
ity of its program, and bacca- 
laureate students selected pro- 
grams for both the collegiate and 
nursing programs. 



Expected work, 
position after 
graduation 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Plans for further 
education 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



Employment dur- 
ing nursing school 



Career-Pattern 
Study question- 
naire 



1972 Montag [243] 



Age 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Sex 


Study-specific 




questionnaire 


Father's occu- 


Study-specific 


pation 


questionnaire 


Reasons for 


'Study-specific 


AelectincT nur<>- 


questionnaire 


ing as a career 




Marital status 


Study-specific 




questionnaire 


Presence of 


Study-specific 


children in the 


questionnaire 


family 


Study-specific 


Residence ' 




questionnaire 


Reasons for 


Study-specific 


choosing school 


questionnaire 


of nursing 




Age 


Study-specific 




questionnaire 


Decision to enter 


Study-specific 


nursing 


questionnaire 



1972 Miller [241] 



ERIC 



43 



Most of all types of students ex- " 
■ pected to be staff nurses in hosjii- 
.tal? 1 year after graduation, but 
to have differeht jobs 15 years 
after graduation. ' 
More A.D. and diploma nursing 
Students planned to continue their 
education after graduation than 
did baccalaureate students. 
Alxfiost all students, regardless of ^ 
' type of program, had been em- 

' ployed during nursing school and 
^ usually in the hospital setting. . 

Associate degree nursing stu- ■ 677o were uiider 22 years of age 

dents enrolled in nursing school while 2S% were over 26 years of 
during the years 1960-64 (925) age. 

5% of the students were males, 
' 509^0 of whom had prior nursing 
experience as medical technicians 
or corpsmen. 

The majority of the fathers of 
the nursing students were , skilled 
laborers. -^ ^^ 

35// of the A.D».r*udents would 
not have selected nursing as a 
^ career if the A.D. program had 
not been offered. 

of the students wore married 
when they started tlie program. 
21 % of the students had at least 
one dependent child during nurs- 
ing school. y 

100% of all the students lived in 
the community where the school 
was located. 

A.D. black freshmen nursing No significant differences, 

students (112) as compared with 
A;d. white freshmen nursing 
students (219) 

Black students were younger than 
wnrtj the white students. 
, Black students made their deci- 
sion earlier than did white stu- 
dents. 
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Table 2. — Characteristics of students at entry to nursing ^hool: descriptions and comparisons — Continued 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups^died (N) 



Helationships of findings 



Prior work ex- 
perience in a 
medical setting 

Marital status 

Sex 

Family income 



State of resi- 
dence as com- 
pared to geogra- 
phic location of 
nursing school 
attended 
Rel igion 

Father's occu- 
pation 

'Methods used to 
finance educa- 
tion 

Reasons for 
choosing nursing 



Factors influ- 
encing decision 
to become a nurse 
Relationship 
of nursing to 
other professions 



Study-specific 
questionnaire . 

V 

9tudy-§peCTfic 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 
^tudy-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questbnnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Black students had significantly 
less prior work exi)erience iij 
medical settings than did white 
students. 

Fewer black students were mar- 
ried than were white students. 
Male representation was higher 
among black students than among 
white students. 

The family income of black stu- 
dents was lower than that of the 
white students. 
No significant differences. 



No significant differences. 
No significant differences. 
No significant differences. 



Black students listed the reason 
that they enjoyed people as their 
primary reason, while white stu- 
dents had several primary rea- 
sons, which were related also to 
career satisfaction. 
No significant differences. 



Black students were more likely 
to consider nurses' salaries to be 
excellent and better than the 
salaries of other "female** occiipa^ 
tions than were white students. 



/ / 

/ 



1973 I Davis [93]! 



1974 Johnson [163] 



/ 



Knowledge and' 
perception con-' 
ceming the 
nature of the 
nursing profes- 
sion 

Future career 
plans 

Feelings about 
length of nurs- 
ing training 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-sp/cific 
questionnaire 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Age at which 
career decision 
was made , 



Many variables 
dealing with 
self -concept 
and occupational 
expectations 




ACL and a study- 
spccfic ques- 
' tionnairc 



ZL and study- 
s|iccific ques- 
tiannaire 



Sex 



Race 



Junior social work and nursing 
students at the University of 
California (100) 



NLN survey 
qjicstionnaire 



NLN survey 
questionnaire 



All schools of nursing (N not 
reported) 



No significant differences for any 
of the 10 variables. 



No significant differences. 

More black students considered 
the nursing training period to be 
too long than did white students. 



Most nursing students decided on 
their career during grade school 
and high school, while social work 
students waited until they entered 
college or even until their sopho- 
more year in college. 
Nursing students and social work 
students differed on many of these 
variables. 



5.7% of al] admissions to nurs- 
ing schools are male and their arc 
no significant variances according 
to geographic location. 
ll.GVf of all admissions to nurs- f 
ing schools arc black students 
with the South having the 
highest proportion of any geo- 
graphic location. 3.79/ of all ad- 
missions to nursing schools arc 
Hispanic students, with certain 
Southern and Western States 
h&/ing the highest proportions of 
ai.y geographic locaton. l.S^/r of 
all admissions to schools of nurs- 
ing were American Indian and 
Oriental students, with certain 
Western States having the highest 
proportion of any geographic lo- 
cation. 
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Table 2.--€h«racteristic8 of students at entry to nursing school: descriptions and comparisons— Continued 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
* investigated 



Measures 
used 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



1974 Sohwirian [327] 



Age at wAich 
decision to enter 
nursing was made 



Influence of 
other individuals 
on career decision 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Sophomore nursing students in 
baccalaureate program (887) 



Between 409^ and 50% of the 
students had considered nursing 
before high school age and 50% 
had made their firm decision by 
age 16 or iV. 

Parents, especially the mother, 
are the most significant influenc- 
ing individuals. 



Baccalaureate nursing students 
(1,152) as compared with asso- 
ciate degree nursing students 
(1,652) as compared with di- 
ploma nursing students (1,959) 
as compared with practical nurs- 
ing students (1,460) 



1975 Nash ^267] 



a 49 



Age 



Sex 



Race 



Marital status 



Number of chil- 
dren under 6 
years 

Geographic loca- 
tion of nursing 
program 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



More associate degree students 
were over 25 years of age than 
were students in the other types 
of programs. 



A.D. programs have a higher per- 
centage of male students than do 
the other types of programs. 
Practical nurse and A.D. pro- 
grams have higher percentages 
of black students than do the 
other types of programs. 
A.D. programs had higher per- 
centages of married students than 
the other types of programs, 
while practical nurse programs 
had higher percentages of sepa- 
rated and/or divorced studt^nts 
than did the other types of pro- 
grams. 

Practical nurse and A.D. pro- 
grams had a higher percentage 
of students with children under 
the age of 6. 

84<// of all nursing students Re- 
gardless of program attended a 
nursing school less than 100 miles 
from their home. The A.D. and 
practical nurse program students 



Plans to continue 
nursing education 



Work status 
while attending^ 
nursing school 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



1975 



Bullough and 
Sparks [64] 



Work status 
prior to enter- 
ing nursing 
school 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Reasons for 
choosing your 
present program 



Study-specific ^ Senior students in an A.D. nurs- 

questionnaire ing program (201) as compared 

with senior students in a bac- 
calaureate nursing program (192) 



were more likely to attend closer 
schools than were students from 
other types of programs. 
More A.D. students had plans ta 
continue their nursing education 
than did students from other 
types of programs. 
More baccalaureate students 
worked while they were in nurs- 
ing school than dir. students in 
the other types of programs, and 
85% of all students regardless of 
type of program had worked prior 
to graduation and usually in a 
health care settinsr. 
More practical nursing students 
were employed before entering 
nursing school than were stu- 
dents from other types of pro- 
grams. • 



A.D. st*'.dents cited length of 
course and financial considera- 
tion significantly more often than 
did the B.S. students. 



1976 Schwirian and 


Age at which 


Study-specific 


Sophomore nursing students in a 


Between 40% and 50% of the 


Baer [3291 


decision to 
* enter nursing 
was made 


questionnaire 


baccalaureate program (522) 


students had considered nursing 
before high school age and BQ^o 
had made their firm decision to 


« 








enter nursing by age 16 or 17. 




Influence of 


Study-specific 




Parents, and especially the 




other individuals 


questionnaire 




mother, arc the most significant 




on career decision 






influencing individuals. 
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Table 3.-^-Characteristics of entering BtudenU associated with nursing program i\ttrition or completion 







Measure of 




Measure of 










predicted 




predictor 


Group 




Year 


Investigators Predicted \ 


variabl<»s 


Predictors 


variables 


N' 


Findings 


1965 


Gerstein Attrition 


\ Program 


Intelligence 


OTIS 


71 diploma 


Successful students demon- 




[125] 


\pniplet'on 






students 


strated slower reading rates, 




\ 

\ 




IPAT Cu^^ure 




but greater comprehension. 
Intelligence as« factor had 
little relationship to per- 
formance in the program. 










Free Test of G 










Vocational 


SVIB 










\ 


interest 












\ 


Reading ability 


DRS, Form C 







1965 Smith [340] 



Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Personality 
characteristics 



EPPS 
16 PF 



264 diploma Successful students had 

students higher interest in achieve- 

ment and lower interest in 
sex and were higher i/ fac- 
tors C and 0, and lower in 
Q. and Q, (16 PF)— flegree 
of conservatism and better 
adju'itment. ^ 



1965 



Plapp, et al. 
[293] 



Utrition 



Nursing school 
performance 
and program 
completion 



Acac'emic aplv 
tude 



SAT 



79 diploma Generally, significant cor- 

Rtudents relations were found be- 

tween predictors and cri- 
teria. Significant correla- 
tions existed between the 
predictors '^rd dropout-con- 
tinuance * j3 in"the8j;8t 
year but not the second year. 
The SAT was the only single 
predictor to correlate sig- 
nificantly v.'!lh fourth 
quaH^er grades in the clini- 
cal nursing course. 



53 



Intelligence 

Academic 

achicvemi^nt 



ERIC 



OTIS 

High school 
rank 

Subjective self- 
rating of high 
school perform- 
ance 



(A) 
O 



2 

7i 






May [230] 


" Attrition 


Program 
completion 


Values 


AVL ' 


64 baccalau- 
reate students 


Dropouts scored higher on 
theoretical and economic 
scale^ Remainder scored 
higher on the social scale. 


. 1966 


Klahn [170] 


Success of 




Self-concept 


Osgood's 


95 diploma 


No clearly defined pattern 






first-year 






Semantic 


students 


of correlation was found be- 




- 


student nurses 






Differential 




tween variables. 










Need for 


Garlington and 




• 










changing stim- 


Shimoto's 














ulus input 


Change Seeker 
















Index 














Vocational 


S7IB 














interest 
















Academic 


High school 














achievement 


GPA 







196? Katzell [200] 



Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Satisfactions 
and stresses 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 
expected and 
experienced 



1,852 first-year 
students in 43 
diploma schools 



There were no items that 
could be used to predict 
which students would re- 
main and which ones would 
withdraw. Unrealistic expc^ 
tations and the absence^of 
expected satisfactions con- 
tributed to withdrawals. 



1968 Katzell [166] 



Attr' n 



y rofrram 
completion 



actions 
b-.u stresses 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 
expected and 
experienced 



1,8(^2 first-year 
students in 43 
diploma schools 



There were no items that 
could be used to predict 
which students would remain 
and which ones would with- 
draw. Unrealistic expccta- 
tations and the absence of 
expected satisfactions con- 
tributed to wtthdruwalH. 



1970 Krall [181] 



Attrition 



1970 Katzell [259] 



Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Program 
completion 



"Self-image 



NLN PNG 



DAP 



NLN PNG 
(1959 Revised 
Edition) 



75 diploma 
freshmen 



11,671 diploma 
students, 640 
baccalaureate 
students, 241 
A.D. students 



NLN useful for predicting 
academic failure dropouts 
(first year only). 
Successful students drew a 
whole body with same sox 
identification. 

Survivors exceed academic 
failures on mean PNG 
scores, but do not differ from 
nonacadomic withdrawals. 
Almost all academic failures 
occur during the first year. 



Table 8.— Chmracterlatlcs of entering students asMciatcd with nursing program attrition or completion— Continued 



Year Investigators Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group 
N 



Findings 



Entrants, survivors, and 
graduates of baccalaureate 
programs have higher mean 
PNG scores than A.D. or 
diploma. 



mo Kovacs [180] Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Academic apti- 
tude 



SAT 



310 baccalau- 
reate students 



Esteblishment of a minimum 
standard of achiev;ement of 
500 on SAT-V, 500 on SAT- 
M, and 1,000 on the SAT 
total would have eliminated 
46 to 59 percent of the with- 
drawals. 



1970 



Kovacs [179] 



Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Academic apti- 
tude 



SAT 



3;0 bacclau- 
reate students 



Components of SAT cor- 
relatt,; better with thp avail- 
abb measure of intelligence 
than with high school rank. 
Mean scores for nonacadcmic 
withdrawals were significant- 
ly higher than for graduates 
on SAT-Ve-bal. There were 
statistically significant dif- 
ferences in high school rank 
between graduates and with- 
drawals. 



Intelligence 

Academic 
achievement 



Measure not 
specified 
High school 
rank 



1971 Backman [20] Attrition 



Proijram 
completion 



Intelligence 



WAIS 



15.5 A.D. 
students 



Graduates and voluntary 
withdrawals had significant- 
ly higher scores than aca- 
demic failures on WAIS. 
Voluntary withdrawals per- 
formed significantly better 
than dismissals on the SAT. 
The average high ^ch^ol 
rank of voluntary with- 
drawals was significantly 
higher than dismissals. 



5 



Aeiid«inie apti- 
tude 

Academic 
achievement 



SAT 

High school 
rank 



ItTl Witlmeyar,et Attrition Program 
al* [889] completion 



1971 Levitt, etal. Attrition Program 
[202] completion 



1971 



Liddle, e^ al. 
[205] 



Obtainment 
or non- 
obtainment of 
a baccalau- 
reate degree 
ip^tth a nursing 
major 



ERLC 



59 



Academic apti- 
tude 



ACT 



119 bacclau- 
reate students 



Students who score higher 
in SAT-Math tend to remain 
in the program. The 16 PF 
show they tend to be less in- 
dependent and less ventur- 
some. Maximum attrition 
took place in the first and 
ill th«} third through sixth 
quarters. 



Personality 
Perceptioa mad 
judgment 
Academic 
achievement 



16 PP 
MBT! 

Prenursing 
point hour 
ratio 



Occupational 
preference 



KPR (Form 
CM) 




425 bacclau- Dropouts indicated ^^s in- 
reate sopho- terest in outdoor ^tivities 
mores (KPR); were %6m'' wh a t 

more willing to acknowl- 
edge psychopathological 
tendencies ^MM^I-F), some- 
what more lilcely to experi- 
ence auie^in manifest 
symptms rather than in ia- 
/directway* (IPAT-B/A), 
somewhat more inclined to 
sociopathic behavior (MMPI- 
Pd). 



Anxiety 
Personality 

Empathy 
Intelligenco 



I PAT 

MMP! 

EPPS 

Kerr 

CCQ 



Adult attitudes 
and driv 's 



TAV Selection 
System. ACL» 
PS, PREFS 



97 bacclau- 
reate students 



Although the research dem- 
onsti'ftted the feasibility of 
TAV theoretical scores, the 
f^nal multiple ^ of .34 is not 
of particular importance. 
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TtMe 3.— Characteristics of entering students associated with nursing program attrition or completion— Continued 



/ 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group 
N 



Findings 



1972 Knopf [173] 



Graduation and 

withdrawal 

profiles 



Program 
completion 



Biographical 
characteristics 
(personal, 
parents, finan- 
cial, choice of 
nursing, choice 
of program and 
school) 



Career-Pattern 13,852 A.D. 



Study ques- 
tionnaire 



1973 



Hutcheson, et 
al. [155] 



Attrition 



Graduation or 
withdrawal 
from program 

Nursing school 
performance 



Total of 73 
variables in- 
cluding: demo- 
graphic, aca- 
demic related, 
program re- 
lated 



1974 



Raderman and 
Allen [300] 



Attrition 



Nursing C^A 



Scholastic 
an*Uu<le 



SAT 



students 



Likely to graduate were 
those over 20 years of age, 
married or formerly married. 



15,468 diploma 
students 



13.410 bacca- 
laureate stu- 
dents 



50 baccalau- 
reate students 



Lilcely to graduate were 
white, nativeborn, attended 
high school in same State 
as birth. 

Lilcely to graduate, were 
Oriental, American Indian, 
"other," between the ages of 
20-24, were foreign born, 
and attended high school 
outside continental United 
States. 

There was a strong correla- 
tion between low clinical 
evaluations and not complet- 
ing the program in sequence. 
Students who communicate 
personal matter.s to faculty 
are less likely to drop out. 



97 RNs in a 

baccalaureate 

program 



Successful students scored 
significantly higher (SAT- 
V) and scored above the 
national mean (NLN).Thc 
successful group included 
significantly more A.D. 
graduates than iliploma 
graduates. 



61 



Program 
coinplotioM 



Con.pfehensive NLN Achieve- 



ERLC 



achievement 



Academic 
achievement 



ment Test.s 
(Medical- 
Surgical) 

GPA 



62 




1974 "^Miller [240] 



Followup on 
fint-year 
dropouts. ^ 
Reasons for 
withdrawal and 
alternative 
career choices 



Study^Bpeciflc 
questionnaire 



346 diploma 
students, 213 
diploma stu- 
dents, 117 
baccalaureate 
students 



Demographically, there were 
no significant differences be* 
tween students who dropped 
out and those who remained. 
Academic difficulty emerged 
as the single most prevalent 
reason for student with- 
drawal. Dropouts were not 
alienated from nursing. 
Diploma programs had the 
highest percentage of drop> 
outs. 



1pT5 Baker [25] 



Program com- 
pletion* 



Graduation or 
withdrawal 
from program 



1975 Jones [164] 



Attrition 



Program 
completion 



Opinions to- 
ward mental 
illness 

Values 
Interpersonal 
rel scions 
Biographical 
characteristics 
Belief-disbelief 
Intolerance 
Authori- 
tarianism 
Personality 



General reason- 
ing ability 



Verbal compre- 
hension 



Personality 
characteristics 



OMI 



AVL 
FIRO-B 

Biographical 
Inventory 
DS (Form E) 



CPI 



Necessary 
Arithmetic 
Operations 
Test 

Extended 

Vacabulary 

Test 



EPPS 



112 A.D. 
graduates 
from 5 pro- 
grams 



120 A.n. 
students 



Graduates perceived emo- 
tional problems as being 
. similar to other types of 
health problems. 

AVL and FIRO-B did not ' 
differ significantly between 
graduates and dropouts. 

Graduates were older and 
married. 



Graduates had a higher 
level of personal nnd social 
maturity. 



Graduates had a higher level 
of verbal comprehension. 

Persisters had a greater 
need for achievement, de- 
ference and hetoro.sexuality. 
Dropouts obtained higher 
Needs Abasement scale. 



c 
m 



ERIC 



63 



64 



Table S*— Characteristics of entering students associated with nursing program attrition or completion-^Tontinued 



(A) 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predic^d 
varfables 



1976 



Schwirian and 
Baer*[330l 



Attrition 



Program com- 
pletion or Vfith- 
drawal 



Predictors 



Values 



Personality 
characteristics 
Self-health 
rating 

Critical 
thinking 

Academic 
achievement 
Demographics * 



Self-perception 
of learning 
styles 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group 
N 



AVL 
Rokeach 



16 PF 

Chambers' Self- 
Health Rating 
Scale 
WGCTA 

Entering CPA 

Entering Re- 
sources Inven- 
tory 

Learning Style 
Inventory 



800 baccala- 
ureate sopho- 
mores who en- 
tered in 3 suc- 
cessive years 



Findings 



While in each cohort of stu- 
dents certain variables and 
measures were found to be , 
significantly associated with 
attrition (e.g., lower scores 
on the Chambers* Self- 
Health Rating Scale, 
mothers occupation, higher 
entering GPA), none of this 
wide variety of variables 
was related to attrition in 
all three cohorts. 



-0 



65 



6G 



Table 4.--Ch«r«cteristics of enteHni; nursing studenu associaM with achievement in achonl 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



1965 



Plapp, et al 
[293] 



1965 



Munday and 

Hoyt 

[256] 



67 



ERIC 



Academic per- 
formance, 
continuance in 
program, and 
adequacy of 
clinical per- 
formance, in 
addition to con- 
sist' ,y over 
time of the pre- 
dictive validity 
of the measures 
used. 



Compare valid- 
ity of ACT 
with that of 
other measures 
and su|iiriarizc . 
predictive 
efficiencv with 
respect to nurs- 
ing grades. 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Nursing GPA 
(acad-nnc and 
clinical) 



Scholasf apti- 
tude 



Intelligence 

Past academic 
high school 
performance 



Academic 
achievement 



GPA (first 
year) 



Academic "pti- 
tilde 



Academic 
achievement 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



SAT 



77 diploma Predictors correlated signifi- 

freshmen cantly with first quartei%^ut 

not foJUrth quarter grades in 
academic courses. The SAT 
-was the only single predictor 
to correlate significantly with 
fou;*.h quarter grades in 
clini(al nursing course. 



OTIS (Gamma 
AMFr m) 

^Study-specific 
subject self- 
rating of high 
school perfor* 
mance 
High school 
rank 

Nursing GPA" 
(first quarter, 
fourth quarter, 
first *'ear, 
second year) 



> 



c 



> 



ACT 



1,510 students, 
botli nurair ;r 
and liberal arts, 
from 2 diploma, 
4 baccalaureate, 
1 A.D. school, 
1 univfc.-. y, 
and 1 junior 
r^ollfc 



GPA (first 
year) 



ACT scores arc excellent 
predictors of overall grades 
;n the first year of ;iursing 
with substantial .alidiiy for 
predicting success in a 
variety of specific courses 
(English, social studies, etc.) 



Ca) 



Table 4.— Characteristics of entering nursing students associated with achievement in school— Continued 



u) 

00 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



1965 



Taylor, ct al. 
[3561 



Determine 
effectiveness of 
measures used 
in p red icti njT- ' 
academic 
achievement 



65 



ERIC 



1965 



Mornuin, el al. 
[251] 



Acatiomic 
achiovcnu'tU 



(;PA 



Adult nttitu<lc.s 
and drives 



A variety of 
local predictors 
selected by 
individual 
schools 



Data on stu- 
dents in files in- 
cluding 1 ) pre- 
nnrsin^r edu- 
cational 
aehievenient 
records; 2) stu- 
dent forms for 
application to 
the nursing 
school; 3) 
scores on stu- 
dent selection 
tests, such 
as college en- 
trance exams, 
nursing apti- 
tude ti-sls, 
noademio apti- 
tude tests, and 
intelligence 
tests* 4) scores 
on various per- 
sonnlity tests 
and interest in- 
ventories; fi) 
course grades in 
sperific Courses; 
and 6) srores on 
achievement 
tests in nursing 

TAV 
ACL 
PS 

PREFS 



814 baccalau- 
reate students 
from 3 pro- 
grams 



100 bacca- 
laureate 
students 



Some of the typically used 
predictors of academic 
achievement like ACE, Co- 
operative Achievement Tests 
^nd Otis Verbal Intelligence 
predict only a narrow spec- 
trum of achievement in 
nursing education. 



> 

JO 



No correlations were sig- 
nificant. 



0 



1966 



Michael, et al. 
[237] 



Academic suc- 
cess and clinical 
performance 



Word Perfor- 
mance Scale 
(activities that 
were judged 
coordinate with 
' constructs in 
EPPS and 16 
i>F) 



Personality 
characteristics 



1966 



Lttherlatid 
[207] 



Acaden)ie sur- 
coss 



First-year 
nursin^r (J PA 

Final nursing; 
GPA 

SBTP^ scores 



Academic apti» 
tude and 
achievement 



Spatial ability 

Hijrh school 

aeadeniie 

achievement 



Academic 
«\chievoment 



1968 



Thurston, et al. 
f369] 



Suceess in 
nursing school 



Attrition or 
progam comple- 
tion 



Attitudes 



Attitudinai 
area scores 

Personahty 

Aca<iemic 
aehievement 



ERIC 



1 



EPPS 100 diploma Most valid predictors of 

16 PP students academic success were the 

MMPI California Reading Test and 

high school academic achieve 
ment. Personality measures 
did not predict academic 
achievement. No predictors 
were significant for clinical 
performance. 

CAT (Reading, 
Math!) 

c 

High school 
GPA 

Prenu rsing 
GPA 
EAST 5 

High school 3,358 diploma 

GPA and baccalau- 

reate^ students 



Best single predictor of nurs- 
ing GPA 



ITKI) 



LHSr . .|63<iipi()nia 

students 



Test 3 (proficiency in Writ- 
ten Expression) was best 
subset predictor o^ nursing 
GPA 

Significatit relationship to 
achievement status. 
Achievers indicate<l more 
positive attitudes toward 
nurring. Personality tests 
were not significant. 



MMPI 
HISH 

High school 




Table 4.— Characteristics of enteriiifr nursing students associated with achievement in schoo!— Continued 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
va»-itl»!es 



1968 Anderson [13] 



1968 



T'llir.jrhast and 
o-ris [370] 



1969 



73 



Hur^rcss anil 
Duffy [65] 



Academic fail- 
ure or success; 
success in 
senior-year 
nursing '•Hnical 
praeticum; 
transfers out of 
nursing to fsonie 
other academic 
area 



Academic suc- 
cess in nursing 



Nursing school 
achicvenent 



Xursing (IPA 



Predictors 



Vocational 
interest 



Personality 
characteristics 
Scholastic apti- 
tude and 
achievement 

Scholastic- 
aptitude 



Academic 
aehievenient 

Vocational 
interest 



Intelligence 
Creativity 
Personality 
Self-concept 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



SVIB 



MMP! (Experi- 
mental Scale) 
SCAT, high 
school rank, and 
Missouri Eng- 
lish Placement 

SAT ( Verbal. 
Math, and 
Total) 



High school 
GPA 

KPK V (Form 
C) 



VVAIS 
HAT 
MJtpl 
BAhS 



170 bacca- 
laureate stu- 
dents (Study 1) 
136 baccalaur- 
eate students 
(Study 2) 



219 ha^'c.ilau- 
rcate students 



150 baccalau- 
reate students 
(junior level) 



Findings 



SVIB was most useful in 
diflferentiating between 
transfers and graduates. 
Hased on MMPI, failures in 
clinical praeticum were more 
likely to be rebellious and 
social, less anxioub, ..ntl less 
concerned with physical 
symptoms. SCAT and high 
school rank were best pre- 
dictors of academic huvcA^is. 
in the second study^e 
SVIB indicated j^mixvixni 
differences in^imerest pat- 
terns bet\v<?en transfers and 
gradiiptes. 



SAT scores showed only a 
negligible correlation with 
nurj'ing (I PA. C«orreb.^ions 
l>eiween high .school (I PA 
and nursing GPA were sig- 
nificant. 



Prenursmg (JPA. in this cnsc. 
combined freshman and 
sophomore 01* A is the siiifh- 
most significant jiredictor, 



Verbal and 

quantitative 

ability 

Vocabulary and 
speed readinjr 
Grade attitude 

Academic 
achievement 



Basic math 
ability 

Biogr^{)hical 
sketch 

1969 Thurston, al. Success in nurs- Achievement Attitudes 
[366] \ng school status 

Program con- 
tinuance or 
completion 



1970 Johnson and Theory and Theory and Scholastic 

Leonard [162] practice prados practice grades aptitude 
as predicted by and total grade 
psychological 
characteristics 
and scholastic 
aptitude 



Vocational 

interest 

Personality 



C 75 



SCAT 



Cooperative 
English Test 
Study-specific 
questionnaire 
Summer nurs« 
ing grade 
GPA (combine<l 
freshman and 
sophomore) 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 
(KU-MATH) 



NES NSC 
NES NAI 



224 diploma 
students from 
6 schopls, 463 
diploma stu- 
dents froni 8 
schools 



COT (Form B) 



77 baccalau- 
reate students 



Low scores reflectcnl attitudes 
associate/} with success in 
nursing' education (program 
completion). NSC elicits re- 
' sponses that are generally 
related to success or failure 
in nursing education; how- 
ever, tliere is considerable 
variation in the magnitude 
of this relationship from one 
school to another and to a 
lesser degree within one 
school from time to time. 

None of the te«t variables 
was significantly correlated 
with practice ;:rades. Stu- 
dents with a good background 
in math, high abstract 
reasoning ability, high aca- 
demic motivation. a!ui low 
sales interests were most 
likely to obtain high theory 
grades. 



SVIB-W 



16 FP (Form 
A) 



( 



Table Characteristics of entering nursing students associated with achievement In school— Continued 



4^ 



Year/ Investigators ' 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Katzell [259] 



Predictive 
validity of 
NLN-PNG for 
academic 
achievement 



Classroom 
ratings 



Aptitude for 
nursing 



1970 



Johnson and 
Leonard [162] 



Academic 
achievement 



Theory and 
practice grades 



Scholastic 
aptitude 



1970 



Owen, et al. 
[284] 



Achievement 
in nursing 



Semester and Attitudes 
cumulative GVA 



.Creativity 



Divergent 
thinking 



Scholastic 

aptitude 

Memory 



Academic 
aohiovomont 




Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



NLN-PNG 
(1959 Revised 
Edition) 



11,671 diploma 
students, 640 
baccalaureate 
students. 241 
A.D. students 



The higl^er the students* 
classroom ratings, the higher 
the average scores in all 
areas of the PNG at entry. 



/ 



CQT (Form B) 



77 baccalau- 
reate students 



None of the test variables 
was significantly correlated 
with practice grades. Stu- 
dents with a good background 
in math, high abstract 
reasoning ability, high 
academic motivation, and low 
sales interests were most 
likely to obtain high theory 
grades. 



NAI NSC 



Creativity 
Seir-Rating 

Guilford's 
Consequences 

Guilford's 
Alternate Uses 
SAT 

Short-Term 
Memory 



High school 
GPA (Ma*h. 
Science, Eng- 
lish) 

Prior education 
in years 



321 A.D. fresh- 
man students in 
5 programs 



NAI NSC contributed 
uniquely and .signif.caMtly 
(in the JOfifj sample) to the 
prt-dirtion of grade aver- 
ages. 



When iuUU\\ to a liattery of 
estahhshed cognitive predic- 
tors, divergent thinking tests 
added a unique and signif- 
icant increment to the pmlic- 
tion of grade averag**.^. 



> 



1971 Michael) et al. Academic 
£238] success 



Program com- 
pletion; nurs- 
ing course 
grades 



Scholastic 
aptitude 



California 
Reading and 
Math Tests 



128 diploma The most valid predictor of 

students success in the nursinr ro- 

gram was the California 
Reading Test, although the 
correlations were modest or 
low. The 16 PP and MMPI 
had virtually no predictive 
value> The second and third 
mtfSftsyalid predictors were 
high school CPA earned in 
specific academic subjects 
and overall high school CPA. 



Personality 

Academic 
acKicvement 

Spatial 
ability 



16 PP 
MMPI 

High school 
course grades 
and CPA 
EAST #5 



1971 



Backman and 
Steindler [21] 



Success in nurs- 
ing program 



Nursing CPA 



Intelligence 



WAIS 



U2 A.D. WAIS vocabulary and infor- 

students niation subsets significantly * 

related to nursing CPA. SAT 
Verbal showed higher corre- 
. lations with CQmPA than other 
measures studied. High 
schpol rank was a good pre- 
dictor of nursing GFA. 



1971 



Weitman and 
Meyer [381] 



Post-course 
retention of 
microbiology 



Micobiology 
Retcst scores 
(13 months 
later) 



Scholastic 
s)^ aptitude 
Academic 
achievement 

Aptitude for 
nursing 



Academic 
achievement in 
microbiology 
course 



SAT-Verbal and 
Math 

High school 
rank 



/ 



NI.N-PNG 



43 baccalau- 
reate students 



PNG subscores (composite, 
spee<i, level of reading com- 
p»vhension and natural sci- 
ences) wore the best predic- 
tors of achievement in micro- 
biology. 



Scores of first 
test on micro- 
biology 



80 



T$h}t 4.— Chmracte?iatict of enterinf nursing atndentt asMciated with achierement in •chool--CoBtiB»ed 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variabbs 



Group N 



Findings 



1973 



Reed, et al. 
£305] 



Academic 
achievement 



Nursing GPA 
(first and 
second semester 
and first year 
GPA) 



Self-concept 
(creativity and 
fluency) 



Creativity Self- 
Rating Scale 



665 A.D. stu- 
dents (495 vali- 
dation, 170 
cross-vali- 
dation) 



Noncognitive predictors that 
increased the prediction effi- 
ciency of first semester GPA 
were: students' age in . 
months'and previous educa- 
tion. 

Variables that increased effi- 
ciency of the cognitive bat- 
tery when predicting second 
semester GPA were: stu- 
dents' age in months, year 
of entry into nursing schocl, 
and whether or not the stu- 
dent was enrolled in a spe- 
cific school in the sample. 



General anxiety. 

Test anxiety 

Biogrri»"hical 
char eristics 
Wastic apti- 
tude 

Academic 
achievement 



Taylor Manifest 

Anxiety Scale 

Sarason Test 

Anxiety 

Biographical 

Sketch 

SAT 

High school 
rank ^ 
Nursing cTPA 
(first semester) 



5 



1975 


Chissom and 
Lanier [72] 


Freshman 
college courac 
grades 


CGPA 


Scholastic 
aptitude 


SAT (Verbal 
and Math) 


669 college 
freshmen 


The SAT had limited validity 
for prediction of CGPA. 
High school GPA wan the 
most valid predictor of 
CGPA. 


1 

± 








Academic 
achievement 


High school 
GP\ 






1975 


Lewis and 
Welch [204] 


Academic 
achievement 


Nursing GPA 


Academic apti- 
tude 


ACT 


104 baccalau- 
reate juniorn 
and seniors 


Required rollege preniirsibgj 
GPA was the only variable 
with significant regression 



10 

> 

3) 



82 



weight. 



Prior academic Required college 



courses, GPA 
Elective college 
prenursinfT 
courses, GPA 
Total number of 
elective college 
credits 

High school 
rank 



achievement 



prenursing 



0 




\ 



\ 



Table 5. — Charaeterlstlcs of entertnir nursing students associated with State Board Test Pool Examination performance 



0> 









Meas 're of 




Measure of 






• 






predicted 




predictor 






Year 


' Investigators 


Predicted 


variables 


Predictors 


variables 


Group N 


Findings 


1966 


Litherland 


SBTPE perfor- 




Academic 


ITED 


3,358 diploma 


There was a positive re- 




l207J 


mance 




achievement 




and baccalau- 


lationship between high 
















school GPA and State Board 
















performance; even more 
















significant was ITED in pre- 






« 










dicting SBTPE 


• 














pe^ formance. 










Prior academic 


High school 














achievement 


GPA 






1968 


Tillinghast 


SBTPE perfcr- 




Scholastic 


SAT 


219 baccalau- 


Correlated significantly with 




and Norris 


malice 




aptitude 




reate students 


SBTPE sscores. 




^ [370] 






















Academic 


High school . 




Not significant 










achievement 


GPA 






1968 


Miner, et al. 


SBTPL 




Scholastic 


SAT (Math and 


116 A.D. 


SAT-Ver»>al was a positive 




[239] 


pe-formance 




aptitude 


Verbal) 


students 


predictor among all prenurs- 
















ing variables 










Anxiety 


Test Anxiety 




Not significant 












Taylor Manifest 




Not significant ^ 












Anxiety 














Memory 


Memory Test 




Not significant 










Academic 


Graduation 




Positive 










achievement 


Index 
















High school 




Positive overall and Knglinh 












GPA 




GPA 












Nursing 01 A 




Positive 










Biographical 


Parents* occupa- 




Father's occupatiori was 










characteristics 


tion and ?duca> 




positive 



84 ^ 



5 



tion 

Age upon entry 
into nursing 
Amount of 
advanced edu- 
cation (pre- 
nursiug) 



Positive 
Positive 



85 



1969 



Mueller and 
Lyman [254] 



SBTPE perfor- 
mance 



1970 



Katzell [259] 



SBTPE 
performance 



1970 Kovacs [179] 



1970 Goza [133] 



ERLC 



86 



SBTPE 
performance 



SBTPE 
performance 

Passed on 
initial attempt 
Did not pass on 
initial attempt 
Post-graduation 
work perfor- 
mance 



Work Pcrfor. 
mance Evalu- 
ation 



Comprehensive 
achievement 



Academic 
aptitude* 



Academic 
achievement 
Personality 
Biographical 



NLN Achievc- 
Tests 



Psychological 

Corporation 

Prc-Nursing 

Aptitude 

Test 

High school 

rank 

16 PF 

Family back- 
ground 



110 diploma 
students 



The aptitude and ability 
predictors were^generally 
highly positively correlated 
with the tests on the SBTPE. 



Very mininml 
No significance 



Comprehensive 
achievement 



NLN-PNG 
(1D59 

Revised Edi- 
tion) \^ 

\ 
\ 

. ^ V- 



11«671 diploma 
students, 640 
baccalaureate 
students, 
2i\ A.D. stu- 
dents 



There is a significant degree 
of relationship between per- 
formance on the NLN 
Achievement Tests and 
SBTPE performance. 



Scho^ast.*; 
aptitude 

Academic 
achiev<*ment 

IntelHsence 



SAT 



High school 
rank 

Not stated 



310 baccalau- 
reate students 
from 3 schools 



Best predictor 



Positive 



Positive 



Academic 
potential 



CTMM 



1 A.D. school 



No difference on Reading 
Test or CTMM, Higher 
SBTPE scores associated 
with hijrher ACT,GPA.NLN 
Achievement Test perform 
nianc^ and GPP (sociability 
and original thinking scales.) 
On the Responsibility scale 
of the GIM*, graduates scored 
higher than dropoutiT., 



Academic 



ACT 

Diagnostic 
reading 
NLN Achieve- 
ment Tests 



2) 
C 



> 

00 



.^able S.^haraetcristics of entering nnnins students associate^ with State Board Test Pool Examination performance— Continued 



Year { 


Investleatom 


Predicted 


Measure of 
predicted 
variables 


Predictors 


Measure of 
predic^r 
variables 


Group N 


Findings 










Personality 


GPP 
GPI 






IVlf 


Backman and 

Steindler [21] 


SBTPE ' 
performance 


Nursing GPA 

/ 

/ 
; 

1 


Intelligence 

Scholastic 
aptitude 

Academic 
achievement 


WAIS 

SAT (Verbal 
and Math) 
High school 
^ rank 


112 A.D. stu* 
dents 


WAIS vocabulary and 
information sublets corre> 
lated significantly Aith 
SBTPE scores. SAT Verbal 

with CGPA and SBTPE than 
other measures studied. 


1972 . 


Reed and Feld- 
husen [304] 


SBTPE 
performance 


— A' 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


Scholastic 
aptitude 

Academic 
achievement 


SAT 

Percentile high 
school rank 
Nursing GPA 
Age at entry 
into nursing 
school 
High school 
attended 


254 A.D. 
students in 
5 schools 


SAT Verbal most frequently 
significant among all pre- 
nursing variables for pre- 
dicting SBTPE achievement. 

Frequently significant in 
predicting SBTPE achieve- 
ment. 

Predictive of SBTPE 
achievement 



83 




Investigf^tors 



hat was described 



1965 Skipper [338] 



Perceptton of the role of the hospital 
nur 



1^. Mayes^Tet al [232] 





/ 



Table S^^/^Descriptive studies: attributes of nursinj; students 



Group N 

239 students and nurses iry^ 
large metropolitan hospital 



Findings 



Respondents viewed nurses' role to be 
expressive as well xis instrumental. 



Career commitment and nursing student 77 baccalaureate sopf>omores 
atisf action/dissatisfaction 



Tliey reported incongruence between 
expectations nnd perceived reality. 
Major stresses concerned academic per* 
formance and personal identity prob> 
lems. Other sources of stress: failure to 
receive sufficient approval, support, and 
intcDectual stimulation; and concern 
over potential conflict of career and 
marriage. 



Self -appraisals and concerns of 
sophomore '^Mrsing students 

Attitudes V .w&rd nursing career 



120 baccalaureate students 



Their major concern was academic 
pressure. 



120 baccalaureate sophomores Students were "highly motivated" to- 
ward a nursing career. Thf ir image of 
nursing was t}><^ traditional one. 



Perceptions of the nursing profession 



231 baccalaureate sophomores^ Their image of nursing was generally 
juniors, seniors and graduatos traditional and technical, 
of 1 year 



3} 

> 



c 

3} 



< 



> 



/ 



i)0 

o 

ERIC 



91. 




o 



Year 



Investi^rators 



Table 7. — Descriptive studies : performance cf nursinsr students enrolled in school 

What was described (and found) 



Group N 



1968 Redman [302] 



The perceptiveness of teachers of clinical nursing regarding the accuracy 
of their judgments of how their students value various clinical relation- 
ships. (In general, teachers who thought they were more perceptive, 
were more perceptive, but teacher-student congruence of values was not 
associated with a higher degree of perceptiveness.) 



300 studerts and 92 teachers in 4 
baccalaureate and 11 diploma 
schools 



1969 Wolff and Wasden [390] 



The accuracy of estimates of intelligence (as measured by the WAIS) 
made by nursing instructors, the students themselves, and their peers. 
(Estimates were generally inaccurate, particulaly those of instructors 
r=-.57.) 



13 senior nursing students 



1973 Johnson and Wilhite [160] 



Reliability and validity of faculty's subjective evaluation of nursing 
students* prospects of being . . a successful nursing practitioner*' and 
teacher-made tests. (When compared to scores on 3 NLN Achievement 
Tests, faculty rankings and tests were moderately valid and reliable.) 



300 junior baccalaureate nursing 
students 



1967 Lawson and Henley [191] 



Development of a 47-item instrument that could be used to evaluate 
students according to the traits judged important by the nursing faculty. 
The rating was intended to serve as a supplement to the GPA in evaluat- 
ing achievement in a diploma program. 



Not reported 



> 

73 



iy68 Andersen and Saxon [12] 



Development of a valid, reliable, practical tool for evaluating a single- 
task clinical skill performance of sophomore students in a baccalaureate 
program. 



Not reported 



1970 Araneta and Miller [14] 



1972 Mclntyre, et al. [2191 



Description of a strategy for using a nursing schooPB philosophy in 
determining an appropriate weighMng of clinical and theory grades for 
overall student evaluation. (A.D. programs were more technically 
oriented and philosophies were stated in more concrete form; baccalau- 
reate programs were more leadership oriented and philosophies were 
brot-dly stated; di^jloma programs fell in the middle.) 

A considerably detailed description of the rationale, content, develop- 
ment, and testing of a clinical simulation instrument that was used to 
ussc«<8 problem-solving behavior of nursing students in an experimental 
baccalaureate program. The test presente<i a description of a clinical 
problem arranged in its successive phases. In the controlled •esponse 
(CR) portion, the student is presented with a series of alternatives from 
which she/he must choose; in f\\e free respon.se section (FR), the 
problem is , ;esented and the respondent describes the action he/she 
wouhl take. The authors went on to describe the scoring system and 
analysis models based on a benefits-to-risk st>*atogy. 



9 <liploma schools, 8 A.D. schools, 
and (5 baccalaureate schools 



93 



Table 8. — Comparison studies: nursing students compared to non«iiursing students 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigrated 



Measures used 



1967 Aldag and Christensen Personality 
[7] 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



MMPI 



Female nursing students (45) 
Male nursing students (45) 
Female junior college students (45) 
Male junior college students (45) 



a) Profile of male nursing students 
more similar to female nursing stu- 
dents than male junior college 
counterparts. 

b) Male and female nursing students 
were more "feminine" than junior 
college counterpart. 

c) Nursing student more "respon- 
sible-generous," "passive- 
dependent," less often "aggressive- 
rebellious." 



1969 


Gunter [136] 


Self-actualization 
Emotional maturity 


POI 


Sophomore baccalaureate nursing 
students (109) 

College freshmen women (792) 
"A self-actualized group" 


Nursing students more s%lf- 
actualized and mature than college 
freshman sample but less than 
sample peviously identified as 
"self-actualized." 


1969 


Bailey and Claus [22] 


Personality of stu- 


EPPS 


Baccalaureate students in four 


Traits of nursing students that re- 






dents in diploma and 




successive classes (247) 


curred in all groups were: need for 






baccalaureate pro- 






nurturance, abasement, succorance. 






grams and norms for 




Baccalaureate students in two other and order. Needs for dominance. 






college women in 




schools (267) 


, change, or affiliation never appeared. 






general 














Diploma students in two schools 












(103) 




1970 


Aldag [6] 


Vx'ational interests 


SVIB 


Male nursing students (145) 


Male nursing students were higher 



Female nursing students (145) 
Male college 8tndents-(-14^) ~ - 
Female college students (145) 



on "feminine" scale than male col- 
lege sample. 



1973 O'Neill [279] 



Value norms 



Gordon's Survey of 
Interpersonal Values 

AVL 



Nursing students in baccalaureate 
program (all levels) (465) 

College women norms 



Nursing students higher than norms 
on Social and Theoretical, lower in 
Aesthetic, Economic, and Political. 



94 



95 



Table 9.--€ompftri8oii studies: ntirsiiig students in different types of programs 



Year 


' Investigators 


Attributes 

in Vf* ctfic^t^Af) 


laeasurcs usen 


uroups studied {N) 


Relationships or iindings 


!l966 


Brand [52] 


Knowledge, skills of 


NLN Achievement 


Generic students (8), RN students 


Only significant difference was on 






generic and RN stu- 


Tests 


(8) 


NLN Maternal-Child Health Nursing 






dents at completion of 


AVL 


(Matched in intelligence) 


Test; generic students were higher 






baccalaureate pro- 


Grades in 6 nursing 




than RNs. 






gram 


courses 












GPA 







1968 Nichols [272] Clinical observation Film-based evaluation Baccalaureate students (70) Baccalaureate students made slightly 

o " skills procedure Diploma students (133) higher number of relevant observa- 

/ tions. 



1969 Edwards and Gribbla Life plans and atti- Study-specific ques- Senior baccalaureate and diploma Diploma students not content with 
[110] tudes toward working tionnaire nursing students (453) their education; least likely to get 
Teacher's College seniors (250) more education. 



1969 Bailey and Claus [22] Personality of stu- EPFS 


Baccalaureate students in four 


Traits for nursing students that 


dents in diploma and 


successive classes (247) 


recurred in all groups were need for 


baccalaureate pro- 


Baccalaureate students in two other 


nurturance» ab^ement, succorance, 


grams and norms for 


schools (207) 


and order. Needs for dominance, 


college women in 


Diploma students in two schools 


change, and affiliation never ap- 


general 


(103) 


peared. 



1971 Connelly [85] Motivation and career Study-specific ques- Freshmr^n in 4 baccalaureate No differences 

selection process tionnaire schools, 5 diploma schools, 10 A.D, 
schools, and 14 LPN schools (970) 



1972 Richards [310] Intelligence IPAT Diploma students (107) No significant differences but 

A.D. senior students (134) baccMaureate students held a more 

Personalty (responsi- Gordon Personal Pro- Baccalaureate students (120) "professional" ideal of nursing, 

bility, lesdership file 
potential, emotional 
stability, sociability) 



Professional orienta- 
tion 



Professionalization 
Scale 



1974 Meleis ana Farrell 
[234] 



Attitude 



96 



Biographical factors 



Leadership Opinion 
Questionnaire 

Rosmski Student Atti- 
tude Inventory 

WICHE Registered 
Nurse Satisfactory 
Achievement Scale 

Student Biographical 
Inventory 



Baccalaureate students (97) 
Diploma students (53) 
A.D. students (38) 



A.D. students were higher on struc- 
ture; diploma students were low on 
autonomy; no difference in self- 
esteem; diploma students place 
highest value on research; bacca- 
laureate students, the lowest. 



9 



„^9^- l^'S Bullough and Sparks 

ERjC [64] 



Care-Cure orientaton 



11-point wo.k/task 
preference scale 



A.D. senior students (201) 
Baccalaureate students (192) 



Baccalaureate students were more 
**care oriented**, A.D. students, more 
**cure oriented.** 



Table 10. — Comparison studies: men nursing students compared to women nursing students 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures used- 



Groups studied (N) 



Relationships or findings 



1967 Aldag and Christensen I^ersonality 
[7] 



MMPI 



Female nursing students (29) 
Male nursing students (29) 
Female junior college students (29) 
Male junior college students (29) 



Profile of male nursing students 
more similar to female nursing 
students than male junior college 
counterparts! 

Male and female nursing students 
were more "feminine" than junior 
college counterparts. 
Nursing students more "responsible- 
generous/* "passive-dependent," less 
often "aggressive-rebellious. 



1970 


Aldag [6] 


Vocational interests 


SVIB 


Male nursing students (45) 
Female nursing students (45) 
Male college students (45) 
Female college students (45) 


Male nursing •♦udents higher on 
"feminine" scale than male college 
students. 


1974 


Garvin [121] 


Values - 


AVL 


Men nursing students (35) Men nursing students higher on 
Women nursing students in three Theoretical and lower on Religious 
successive classes of a baccalaureate than female nursing students. Men 
program (852) nursing students differed from male 

college student norms on Economic, 
Aesthetic, Social, and Political. 
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Table ll.^Prediction studies: performance in nursing school 


•> 










j 


Measure of 




Measure of 














j^redlcted 




predictor 










Invefltigators 


Predicted 


variables 


Predictors 


variables 


Group N 


' Findings * 




>v 1967 


' Finegan [114] 


Academic 


GPA 


Scholastic 


SAT 


30 diploma 


SAT scores tend to be nega- 








achievement 


Clinical Rater's 


aptitude 




students 


tively correlated; high 








after 1 year in 


Evaluation 






scores on the PVI scales 




r - - 




nursing pro- 


Sheet 








"Direction" and "Persis- 








gram 


Clinical Form 








tence" are needed for suc- 










Score 








cess on Clinical Rater's 










NLN Achieve- 








Evaluation Sheet, Clinical 






<• 




ment Test 








Form Score, and GPA. ' 










scores 


















t 


Motivational 


Personal 










i 




i 
j 


factors related 


Values 










1 ' 






to academic 


Inventory 
















success 








i 


; * 1967 


Mowbray knC 


Persistence in ; 


Program com- 


Occupational 


KPR 


143 diploma 


The KPR Social Service 








Taylor [253] 


nnrsing school' 


pletion 


interest 


SVIB 


' students 


scale did differentiate sig- 










Successful ad-, 


Instructor's 








nificantly betwe^^n dropouts 










justment to 


judgment 








and persisters, but not be- 


I 








nursing school 










tween poor adjusters and 


7} 




? 














good adjusters. 






1968 


Letter [193] 


Academic 


NLN Achieve-, 


Scholastic 


ACT 


61 generic and 


Positive significint relation- 










achievement 


ment Test 


aptitude 




94 RN students 


ship except for clinical 












scores 






in a baccalau- 


grades. 












Nursing course 






reate program • 














grades 














1969 


Delora and 


Nursing spe- 




Personality 


Study-specific 


204 baccaiau- 


Greatest interest was in OB- 








Moses [97] 


cialty prefer- 




traits 


questionnaire 


rea students on 


Pediatrics; geriatric nursing 










ences- 








all levels 


generated least interest. 














• Occupational 


Study-specific 


















needs 


questionnaire 


- 
















Scholastic 


Course work 


















achievement 






















Class rank 




















Entrance exam 




















scores ^ 






In J 




'loo 








Age 


















Socioeconomic 


















« 


background 












■ o 




1 
1 






* 










: ERIC / 


• 


1 
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1969 ^ehringr [34] 



Nursing school 
achievement 



1970 Reekie [308] 



College aca- 
demic achieve- 
ment 



GPA 



1971 Komorita [177] 



Achievement in 
nursing school 



Clinical and 
theory grades 
Total GPA 



Adaptive func- 
tioning 



Conflict 

Sesise of compe- 
tence 

Process func- 
tioning 
Controlled use 
ot iiiipulse 
Attitudes 
Vocational 
prefexence 



Prior academic 
achievement 

Personality 
factors 
Biographical 
factors 



Self- concept 



TAT 



MAT 

Student Self- 
Evaluation 
Scale 
APAS 

Experience 
Inventory 
NAI 
VPI 



132 female 
junior and 
senior diploma 
students 



High achievers used second- 
ary process functioning; low 
achievers use primary 
procesA functioning* 



E^rly college 
GPA 

MBTI - . 
POI 

Biographical 
Inventory 



158 senior bac- 
calaureate nurs- 
ing students 



Sophomore GPA was best 
single predictor of overall 
college achievement. 



bills Index of 
Adjustment and 
Values 



503 students in 
three nursihg 
schools 



Self-concept/ other concept 
was positively correlated 
with clinical grades; corre- 
lations of self-concept with 
clinical grades was consis- 
tently higher than with 
theory grades; self-concept 
measures were better .predic- , 
tors of clinical grades than 
the pre-entranc measures, 
of achievement and aptitude; 
'there was little difference in 
students' self-concept by 
year in school. 



Prior academic 
achievement 



GPA, Entrance 
exam score 



1972 



Burgess, Duffey 
and Temple 
[66] 



Clinical and 

academic 

achievement 



Junior year 
nursing GPA 



Intelligence 



WAIS 



143 female Prenursing GPA was best 

nursing stu- single predictor; SCAT was 
dents next best predictor. 



EMC 



Table ll.--Prediction atadles: performance In nursing school— Continaed 



c 

G 



Year 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



1973 Bittman [44] 



Student nurses* 
orientation 
along patient 
vs. technique 
continuum after 
1 year in train- 
ing 



NPIT 



1974 



Trusell and 
Pappas [373] 



Effective nurs- 
ing criteria 



Nomination 
Scale of Effec- 
tive Nursing 
Performance 
(NSENP) 



Predictors 



Motivation 



104 



Values 



.Biographical 
data 

Scholastic 
achievement 
Scholastic apti- 
tude 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



Creativity 


RAT 


Vocational 


KrK-U 


intereSL 




Personality 


MMPI 


Self-concept 


BARS 


Grade attitude 


Attitude To- 




ward Grades 




(ATG) 


Scholastic per- 


Prenursing 


formance 


GPA ahd 




sophomore 




' GPA 


Scholastic 


SCAT 


aptitude 


Cooperative 




English Test 




Math Test 


Parents*'educa- 


Biograp\ical 


tional levels 


Record 


Personality 


16 PF 



MAT 



POI 



Biographical 
Inventory (BI) 

GPA 
ACT 



3 

a 



71 diploma Neither measure was able to 

students predict student nurses' orien- 

tation. 



92 junior and 
senior baccalau- 
reate nursing 
students 



Class level and GPA were 
best predictors of perform- 
ance on the NSENP. 



105 



Table 12.— Prr\ction stndlMi: State Board Test Pool T^aminatlon perfortnanee 



Tear 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variabl<*s 



im 



Brandt, Hastie» 
and Schumann 
[64] 



SBTPE 
performance 



Predictors 



Academic 
achievement 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



Nursing theory 
and practice 
grades 



NLN Achieve- 
ment Test 
scores 
Washington 
Natural and 
Social Science 
Test 



156 juniors in 2 

consecutive 

classes 



Best predictors were: nurs- 
ing theory grades, Washing- 
ton Natural and Social 
Science Test scores, and the 
NLN MedicaVSnrgrcal 
Achievement Test scores 



:rse 



1966 Blaylock [47] SBTPE 

performance 



106 



1^ umber and 
variety of clin- 
ical facilities 
available to 
students 

2) Mean size of 
facility and 
to*<il number of 
patients using 
facility 

3) Years of 

, teaching experi- 
ence by full- 
time nursing 
instructors 

4) Degrees held 
by full-time 
instructors 

5) Number of 
factors consid- . 
ered in student 
selection 

6) Teacher- 
student ratio 



273 A.D. grad- 
uates from 24 
programs 



Only charactristic of sig- 
nificance was degree held by 
full-time nursing instructors 



, Table 12,-.Predictlon studies: SUte Board Test Pool Examinatton perfoitnance— Continued 



00 



Year 



Investicrators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



1968 



Baldwin, Mow- 
bray, and 
Taylor [27] 



SBTPE 
performance 



1968 Ledbetter [193] SBTPE 

performance 



108 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 




Findings 



7) Number of 
required units 

8) Age of nurs- 
ing program 

9) Length of 
nursing pro* 
gram 

10) Age of the 
college nursing 
program is'affi- 
liated with 

11) Size of col- 
lege 

12) Research 
and publication 
by nursing 
faculty 

13) "Team 
teaching" 

14) Curricular 
approaches 
oriented toward 
"patient needs" 



3 



Academic 
achievement 



Nursint? theory 
grades 

NLN Achieve- 
ment Test 
scores 



113 diploma NLN Achievement Tests 

graduates were good predictors; theory 

grades were not. 



Scholastic 
aptitude 



Academic 
achievement 



ACT 



NLN Achieve- 
ment Test 
scores 

Nursing course 
grades 



61 f,aneric and 
94 RN students 
in a baccalau- 
reate program 



ACT, NLN Achievement 
Tests, and final GPA were 
predictive; clinical course 
grades were not. 



109 



1970 


Reekie [308] 


SBTPE 
performance 


Personality fac- 
tors (percep- 
tion, judgment, 
and self-actual- 
ization) 

Biographical 
factors 


MBTI 
POI 

Biogn^aphical 
Inventory 


158 senior nurs- 
ing students 

/ 


' Sophomore GPA was best 
/ predictor. 


1971 


Muhlenkamp 
[255] 


SBTPE 
performance 

• 


Academic 
achievement 

Scholastic 
aptitude 


Nursing and 
nursing related 
course grades 

Seventh- 
semester GPA 
NLN Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Q AT 

Entering Eng- 
lish Test scores 


96 baccalau- 
reate graduates 
from 2 consecu- 
tive classes 


Multiple correlations ranged 
from .66 to .83; best predic- 
tors were seventh semester 
GPA and the NLN Natural 
Science Test. 

< 


1971 


Papcum [290] 


SBTPE 
performance 


Academic 
achievement 


NLN Achieve- 
ment Test 
scores 


23 A.D. grad- 
uates 


All but 1 correlation was 
significant; best overall pre- 
dictor was NLN test in 
maternal-child nursing. 


1976 


Dubs [102] 


SBTPE 
performance 


Academic 
achievement 


Grades in nurs- 
ing school 


30 diploma 
graduates 


Final GPA^and nursing 
theory grades were best 
predictors. 



110 



111 



TMt lS.-*Predietioii studies: job performtnee after nnrsins school 



Ye«ir Imres^iratoni 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



im ' Blaylock [47] 



. Performance in Alice Price 
practice Efficiency 
„ Report 



O 



1) Number and 
variety of clini- 
cal facilities 

2) Mean size of. 
clinical facilities 
and number of 
patients 

3) Years of 
teaching experi- 
ence by full- 
time instructors 

4) Degrees held 
by instructors 
6) Number of 
factors consid- 
ered in student 
selection 

6) Teacher-stu- 
dent ratio 

7) Required 
units 

8) Age of nurs- 
ing program 

9) Length of 
nursing pro- 
-am 

10) A-^e of col- 
lege »*arsing- 
program is 
associated \7ith . 

11) Sizeof col- 



12> Research 
ana publication 
by nursing 
faculty 

13) "Team 
teaching" 

14) Curricular 
approaches ori- 
ented to ''pa- 
tient needs" 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group N 



Findings 



273 A.D. grad- 
uates from 24 
programs 



No characteristics were asso* 
ciated with scores on the 
performance measure. 



1J3 



19M Bo]mn[49] 



Performance 
after ^ months 
in practice 



^ Self and super- 
visory ratings 



Academic 
achievement 



Grades 



108 Baccidau- 
^reate graduates 
from 40 pro^ 
grams employed 
in 45 agencies^ 



, No relationship between 



course grades and perform^ 
ance evaluations. 



1968 



Brandt and 
Metheny [66] 



Post-gradu- 
ation on-the-job 
performance 



Self and em- 
ployer ratings 



Academic 
achievement 



GPA in practice 
courses 



GPA in theory 
cotirses^- — 
University GPA 



84'baccalau- p'hly GPA in practice courses 
reste graduates was moderately significant; 
, and 68 super- all other predictors dropped 
•nsors ^^ut. 



SBTPE scores 
-ProfcsstonSl 
activities 



"ANA member- 

ship; ^ 

"^'Continuiug.gdu^ 



1969 


Girona [127] 


Success as 
nurses 


Instructors' 
nfiminations 


Self and other 
-incepts 


Aflfect and eval- 22 female junior — Poskivtrassoclatioirbetween 
— uative-fffct5rs" T)accalaureate self-concept and predicted 








1 




on Semantic 
Differential 


students 


success. 


1970 


Reekie [308] 


■ Clinical per- 
formance 


Clinical Nursing 
Rating Scale " 
(CNRS) 


Personality 
factors 


MBTI 

poi — 


158 senior bac- 
calaureate 
nursing stu- 
dents 


Sophomore GPA was best ^ 
single predictor of achieve- 
ment Off the CNRS. 










factors 


- DiugiuphUuI 
Inventory 







1974 Wilson [385, 
386] 



On-the-job 
performance 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Academic 
achievement 



Nursing GPA 



153 baccalau- 
reate graduates 
from 1 school 



showed no relationship to 
performance as rated by the 
graduates, their supervisors, 
or the physicians with whom 
they worked. 



Science GPA 
Overall GPA 



SBTPE scores 
Age^ 

Experience ' 



1976 Dubs [102] 



On-the-job 
performance 



Instrument \ 
developed from 
school's termi- . 
nar objectives 



Acaiemic Grades in nurs- 30 diploma Nursing practice grrades were 

achievement ing school graduates best predictors of perf or- 

mance in practice. 




TftbIeJI«r-Ch«nge studies: outcomes of speeific leantlng experiences 



Tetr 



Investigators 



Attributes 

investigrated 



Measures used 



Intervening experiences 



Group N 



Findings 



1967 Smms [821] 



Anxiety 



IPAT 



Exposure to high or low 
stress instructional envir- 
onments 



■E e r form a nc e \ ^tudy-specific '^r^ 



55 sophomor.e 
nursing students 
(half high anxi- 
.pus; half low 
anxious) 



High performance levels 
asflociated with low anx- 
iety, nonstress instruction, 
and simpler tasks. 



Observation^ of 
behaviors 



questxonna.xre 
Study-specific 
questionnaire ^ 



1968 



Kramer, et a1. 
[188] 



Achievement of 
course objectives 



Paper and pencil 
test 



Exposure to teacher and 
situation variables 



72 first-year stu- 
Jlents in a bac- 
caTaureate'pro — « 
gram 



Stress 



Presence or ab- 
sence of stress as 
indicated by illness 
and body weight 
fluctuations , 



Students preferred contin- 
uous to noncontinuous ex- 
-perience; students pre- 
ferred noncontinuous in- 
structor mode- 



1970 Adams [2] 



Attitudes towards 
mental illness 



, Cust.odial Mental 
Iltiness ldeo\6^y 
(MI) . 



Psychiatric rotation and 
medical sui^gical rotation 



Personality 



16 PP 
EPPS 



25 diploma nursing 
students (tested 
during psychiatric 
rotation), 25 di- 
ploma nursing 
students (tested 
during medical- 
surgical rotation) 



The groups changed differ- 
ently only in attitudes to- 
wards psychiatric patients; 
psychiatric rotation stu- 
dents became less custodial 
in their orientation. 



1971 McLaughlin [221] 



Cough's ACL 



Nursing group dynamics 



IIG 



144 baccalaureate 
senior nilrsihg stu- 
dents, 42 baccalau- 
reate nursing stu- 
dents in another 
program 



Students in experimental 
group became less submis- 
sive and more outgoing, 
while those in control group 
became more submissive 
and less outgoing. 



O) 



11 



.Table 14.--Changc studies: oatcomes of specific learning experiences — Continaed 



Year 



Investigators 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures used 



Intervening experiences 



Group N 



Findings 



McLaughlin, et al. Effects of leader- 
[222] ship styles 



Gough's ACL 
Observer ratings 
of session audio- 
tapes 



Group dynamics course 



66 fourth-year 
nursing ba^'calu- 
i<teate students 
randomly assigned 
fo^ different — ^ 
lead -^rship for- 
mats 



No significant differences 
on humanistic factor or. 
achievement-assertion con- 
trol factor. Programmed 
tape group did have-higher 
ratings or self-actualiza- 
tion-low bureaucratic 
factor. 



1972 Quiring [299] 



Achievement 
Quality of per- 
foTtnance 



Videotape t 
Itemized behav- 
ioral checklist 
(used to evaluate 
videotapes) 



Experimental teaching ap-' 72 sophomore bac- . 
proach (immediate and ' calaureate nursing 
delayed feedback) students 



No. significant differ- 
ences between performance 
of the impoediate feedback 
and deJ^ed feedback 
groups. 



1974 Mealy and Peter- 
son [233] 



Self-actualization POI 



11-week psychiatric rota- 
tion 



39 senior diploma 
students 



Personality changes did 
occur and could be meas- 
ured; major changes^ithin 
Inner Directedness toward 
a greater degree of self- < 
actualization. . 



118 



11 



Table 15.--Cbange studies: progression throagh nursing school 







Investigators 


Attributes 












Year 


investigated 


Measures used 


Intervening exp^eriences 


Group N 


Findings 




2965 


Schulz [326] 


Personality 


EPFS 


Three years of nursing 
school experience 


131 baccalaureate 
students as 
sophomores and 
seniors 


Sot>homores were more 
sympathetic, interested in 
behavior of others, needing 
encouragement from sig- 
nificant others, and in- 
secure. 




1965 


Ck>e [79] 


Self-concept in 
terms of self- 
identity with nurs- 


TST 


One year of nursng school 


64 freshmen di- 
ploma students at 
begrinning and end 


There was a significant 
shift in the self-conceptions 
of freshman student nurses. 


J 






ing 


e 


\- 


of f reshrhan year 


There was an increase in 
identification with nursing 
situations, an increase in 
other-directed "personality" 
statements, and a decrease 
in self-directed "personal- 
ity" statements. 




1967 


Pallone and 
Hosinski [286] 


Self and i/^eal self- 
concepts 


Hanglon'a Q- 
Cards 


Experience with nursing 


96 generic bac- 
calaureate stu- 


No significant difference 
demonstrated between 








Self-concept and 
perception of 
junior's occupa- 
tional role 
Ideal self-concept 
and perception of 
nurses' occupa- 
tional role 






dents in all 4 
years 

48 RN students in 

baccalaureate 

program 

24 R^' students 
graduate nursing 
program 


groups.. 




1968 


Siegel [334] 


Degree of profes- 
sional socialization 


Davis-Olesen 
Characteristics of 
Nursing Question- 
naire 


Nursing school experience 


297 sophomores 
and seniors in two 
baccalaureate pro- 
grams and 49 
facility 


The findings did not neces- 
sarily support the concept 
of progressive professional 
socialization 


0 


1968 


Schosberle and 
Craddick [325] 


Self-image 
Image of ideal 


DAP 


Nursing school experience 


90 freshmen, 90 
seniors in diploma 


Seniors portrayed them- 
selsres in uniforms more 








nurse 

Image of undesir- 
able nurse 






schools 


often than freshmen (sug- 
«gesting 1 identity with 
profession); otherwise, no 
significant differences* 







* 

/ 


t 


/ 










1968 


PsathM and Plapp 
[296] 


EfT'JCts of nursing 
programs'on stu- 
dents' personality 
needs j 


EPPS 

Modification of the 
Recurrent Cycle 
design described 
by Campbell and 
Stanley 


Nursing school experience^ 


79 diploma stu- 
dents tested in 
freshman and 
senior years < 


Heter9sexuality increased 
and deference d increased. - 






V . s 1968' 


Psathas [295] 


Student nurses' 
attitudes and per- 
ceptions re specific 
roles and situ-- - 
ations 


Study-specific 
questionnaire 


Nursing school experience 


76 diploma fresh- 
men, 49 diploma 
seniors 


Freshmen were more op- 
timistic and idealistic; 
seniors were more "tech- 
nique oriented'' and less 
patient oriented. Seniors 
were also more confident 
in professional interaction 
situations. 






/ 1969 


Stein [347] 


Personality needs 


EPPS 

1 


Nursing school experience 


154 baccalaureate 
students as sopho- 
mores and seniors 


Seniors were higher on 
^ heterosexuality, change, 
autonomy, lower on nur- 
turance and deference. 


LtTERA 




1969 


Stein [348] 


Image of nursing 
as sophomore and 
senior students 


Stud^^-specific 
que^^tionnaire 


Nursing school experience 


108 baccalaureate 
students 


Senior image was more 
professional. 


rURE REV 




1969 


Klahn.[171] 


Self-concept 
Actual-real self- 
congruence 
Change- seeking: 
need / 


Sc/mantic Differ- 
ential 

f Garlington and 
Shimota's Change 
Seeker Index 


Nursing school experience 


74 diploma stu- 
dents in two 
schools 


'For school "A/' self-con- 
cept improved and became ' 
more congn:uent with ideal 
self. Fo^r school "B,'' ideal 
self became more idealistic, 
actual seif did not Improve. 


lEW TABLES 


"a 


1970 


May and Ilardi 
[231] 


Personality 
Attitude 
Demographic 
characteristics 


AVL 


Nursing school experience 


41 baccalaureate 
students over 3 
successive years 


Scores progessively lower 
on theoretical and religi- 
ous scales; progressively 
higher on aesthetic and 
political scales. 




J 


1970 


Lenburg, et al. 
[197] 


Inference of pain 
and psychological 
stress 


40-item scalp de- 
veloped by investi- 
gators 


Nursing school experience 


108 first-year A.D. 
nursing students 
150 second-year 
A.D- nursing 
students 


First-year students inferred 
greater physical pain, but 
more advanced students in- 
ferred the greater amount 
of psychologcial distress. 






ERIC 

V 


122 










123 


cn 









\ 

K • 
• I 
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Table 15.--Change studie^: progression through narsing school-^Continued 


* 4 








Year 


Investigators 


Attri|)utes 
investigrated 


Measures used 


Intervening experientfes 


Group N 


^ Findings 








1970 ^ 

f 


Bailey, et ah [23] 


Creative behavror 


Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking 
Bailey General 
Nursing Problems 
Test' 


Number of years of experi- 
ence in experimental bac- 
calaureate nursing pro- 
gram 


141 women in a - 
baccalaureate 
school of nursing 


0*. with most experience ^ 
in ct • riculum was superior 
on verbal creativity meas- 
urement. However, the class 
with.n'o experience in ex- • 
perimental curriculum wa^ 
■ highest on measure of 
figural creativity. Other . 
differences were not signif-* 
icant. 








1971 


Friedman [118] 


Perception of a 
good nurse 


Study-specific 
questionnaire 


Nursing school experience 


48 freshmen di- 
ploma students 
46 senior diploma 
students 


Fewer seniors than fresh- 
men considered "good ap- 
pearance" and "dedication" 
as "very important" foi: a 
good staff nurse. No other 
significant differences 
found. 


PART 1 


V 




1972 . 


..Sharp and Ander- 
son [332] 


Image of ideal 
nurse 


Cough's ACL 


Nursing school experience 


117 bacalaureate 
students and ?4 
faculty 


Year-tO'year progression of 
nursing image as more 
flexible, creative, worthy, 
and professional. Seniors 
have closest agreement with, 
faculty image. 




r 




1972 ^ 


Mclntyre, et al. 
[219] 


Problem-solving 
and decision mak- 
ing skills 


Clinical simulation 
test developed by 
the investigators 

\ 


Number of years experi- 
ence in experimental bac- 
cal^reate nursin** pro- 
gram'(0-3) 


46 nursing stu- 
dents (Class of 
66) 

49 nursing stu- 
dents (Class of 67) 
43 nursing stu- 
dents (Class of 
68)- 

53 nursing stu- 
dents (Class of 


Classes with- most experi- 
ence demonstrated: 1) im- 
prove<? communication and 
data collection skills; 2) 
pattern of lov; risk decision- 
making; 3) an increased 
percentage of agreement 
with dedsion sequence pre- 
viously identified by esjperts 
as most appropriate. \ - 

t 






ERLC 


• 


4 




% 




» 







=*--»- 




' Diete[98] ^ , 

• 


Comparison of ' 
self -concept of 
nursing freshmen, 
nursing seniors, 
and non-nursing 
College norms 


Cough's ACL 


Four years of nursing 
school experience 


270 diploma 
freshmen • 

209 diploma 
seniors 


' No difference between [ 
seniors and freshmen. No 
difference between nursing 
students and non-nursing 
norms. 




1974 


Brown, et al. [56]. 


Images of nursing 
profession 


19-item checklist 
questionnaire 

< 


10 years 


63 sophomore stu- 
dents 

21 junior students 
12 instructors of 
sophomore and 
junior students 


Nursing student images 

CMIU VttlUCS IlttU ICIIlttlllCU 

Stable over 10 years 

t 




• 1974 


Bittman [44] 


' Nursing student 

OncIlw&blUil Uil 

'patient-technique 
continuum 
Personality 
Motivation 


NPIT 

16 PF 
MAT 


One year of nursing 
school 

\ 

4. 


71 second-year 
diploma students 


There was a significant j 
change from patient to ' 
technique orientation. No 
other differences v/ere sig- 
nificant. 



126 



127 



00 



Table 16.--Descriptive studies of practicing: nurses: measure of performance 



Year 



Investigator 



1967 Dyer [107] 



What was described 



Group N 



Findings 



rhe development and testing of the 
Nurse Performance Description Scales 
and a description of thejnterrelation- 
ships among the'SUb^scales (developed 
via fact or 'analysis) andvarious nurse 
characteristics 



200 RN's (152 staff, 30 head 
nurses, and 18 supervisors) 
from 4 hospitals 



The unique characteristics that a nurse 
brings to the working situation in- 
fluence her ability as a clinician, as 
well as her ability to work with and 
through people. The author feels the 
Nurse Performance Description Scales 
held quite well as it was scrutinized for 
validity, reliability, discriminating 
power, and predictability. 



19^7 Moore [244] 



1967 Coe 178] 



How nursing service directors use A.D. 
graduates (measured with a 25-item 
structured interview) 



16 nursing service directors 



No differences reported in the use of 
A.D.'s and RN's prepared in other 
programs, nor were salaries any differ- 
ent. 



The development and testing of a 
forced-choice questionnaire based on 
eight nursing behaviors,^ broadly stated 
for the purpose of identifying selected 
behavioral objectives most important 
to the practice of professional nursing. 



20 staff nurses 

21 nursing supervisors 

22 recent baccalaureate 
graduates 

20 bat:calaureate faculty 
members 



There was generally littlie agreement 
between the four groups. The staff 
nurses and supervisors, however, had 
the most between-group agreement. 



7i 



1967 Brandt, et al. [53] 



The relationship between on-the-job 
performance of graduates and the edu-- 
cational objectives of their schools of 
nursing. ^ 



84 baccalaureate graduates 
f rOpi 2 successive cla3S(is at 
on4 school 



On the whole, the graduates considered 
themselves as capable or mc e capable 
than most graduates and were also 
viewed as such by their immediate 
supervisors. On the content areas in 
nrhich behaviors were categorized, re- 
sponsibility on the job was rated high- 
est and' motor skills lowest. 



1968 Verhonick, et al. [376] 



12S 



The development and testing of a series 
of five filmed sequences depicting 
patient situations to measure nurses', 
observational techniques and the nature 
of actions they would recommend 



1,576 convention attendees 
(professional nurses, PN's, 
nursing students, and non- 
nurse attendees) 



a) There were 5,963 relevant observa- 
tions; 1,066 irrelevant observations. 

b) Number of relevant observations' 
increased with academic degree held. 

c) 1 percent of observations were in- 
appropriate« 

d) Sixty-seven percent of the recom- 



129 



mended actions were supportive; 30 
percent were therapeutic, 
e) Number of supportive actions were 
higher with higher academic degrees. 



1970 


Nealey and Owen [269] 


Development of a multitrait, m'ulti-r 
method technique for rating nurses' 
performance 


25 head'nurses in a VA hospi- 
tal 


Their findings . . have implications 
'^or the establishment of an effective 
performance-reward feedback system *^ 
by which superiors could motivate sub- 
ordinates." 


1970 


Dunn ['103J 


The development and testing of an ob- 
jective inatrument for evaluating clini- 
cal nursing performance based on a 
task analysis approach. Panel of ex- 
perts aided in assigning appropriate 
' weights for scoring 


35 RN's in a large Federal 
hospital: 

1 A.D. 
28 diploma 

5 baccalaureate 

1 master's 


The instrument was found to be re- 
liable in describing and evaluating per- 
formance. However, there was no re- 
lationship between the evaluated 
nurses' performance evaluation and 
their knowledge of nursing theory. 


1970 


Durham [105] 


The development and use of a*^ patterned 
performance reporting device for eval- 
uating perform'ance of nurses in 
hospitals 


120 RN's from 1 hospital 


The author contends that the main 
contribution was the attempt to quan- 
tify and control rater bias. 


1973 


Ashken^ [17] 


The determination of aids and^ter- 
rants to performance of nursing care 


Orijnnal sample of 550 (longi- 
tudinal) 

442 l*month postgraduate 

A.D.'3 I 
320' 4-month postgraduate 

A.D.'s 

262 6-month postgraduate 
A.D.'s 


Findings were reported in terms of the 
relevant variables associated with the 
employing agency, the educational 
program, and the A.D. graduate as a 
practitioner. The, author concludes that 
the adjustment of A.D. nursing grad- 
uates to hospital nursing has been less 
traumatic than many individuals have 
been led to believe. 



1975 Risser [312] 



The development of a 25-item Likert- 
type scale to evaluate patient attitudes 
toward nurses and nursing care in a 
primary care setting. Subscales: a) 
technical-professional area b) inter- ^ 
personal educational relationship, and 
c) interpersonal trusting relationship 



138 patients 



The author suggests that further test- 
' ing of the scale for validity is needed 
.and that further associations of meas- 
ures on the scale with theoretically 
significant aspects of behaviors are 
indicated. 
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Table 17«— Descriptire stadies of praetidnf niims: attitades toward nursing profession 



Year 



Investigator 



What was described 



Group N 



Findings 



NJ 

O 



1969 Kramnr [196] 



Attitude^ toward the profession 2 years 
after graduation 



63 baccalaureate graduates 



1970 Heidgerken [1463 



Influence of signif cant others on the 
choices of a teaching career in nursing 
or a clinical specialty career 



207 senior baccalaureate nurs- 
ing students and 332 graduate 
students enrolled in master's 
nursing progr j.n in 20 schools 



The professional role conceptions had 
declined/TJiree career patterns 
emerged: 

a) "involved" — characterized by intense 
commitment to nursing profession 
(N=18) 

b) "amalgamated"-— committed and 
involved with nursing, but it clearly 
was not their major career (N=:33) 

c) "escape or utilitarian" — little in- 
volvement or commitment to nursing; * 
highly disillusioned and embittered 

"(N=rl2). 

Dominant influentials were nursing 
educators, peers, and parents. Patterns 
were similar for both the educational 
and clinical groups. * 



1970 American Journal of Nursing 
[11] 



Survey of A.J.N, subscribers on atti- 
tudes toward their profession, toward 
professional organizations, and signif- 
icant health issues 



2,289 random national sample 
of A J.N. subscribers 



Direct patient care does not have the 
prestige it should have within the nurs- 
ing profession. The A.N.A. should 
certify practitioners who meet certain 
criteria for excellence in practice. 
The::e should not be two kinds of 
registered nurses but nurses who have 
baccalaureate degrees should have a 
higher starting salary than those who 
don't. 



5 



1971 Hayter [144] 



Postgraduate vocational and educa- 
tional activities and future plans of 
graduates and the opinions of these 
gra^tlates and their employers con- 
cmiing the adequacy of the graduate's 
'preparation for their job 



182 baccalaureate graduates 
and 168 of their supervisors 



Results indicated that the graduates 
from this particular school are being 
prepared satisfactorily for their pro- 
fessional role. No major change of cur- 
riculum empha3is seems indicated. 



1971 Hurka [154] 



Bureaucratic and professional role 
orientations held by practicing nurses 



132 



260 nurses employed in 4 
metropolitan hospitals (81 bac- 
calaureate graduates, 159 di- 
ploma graduates, and 20 A.D. 
graduates) 



/ 





a) Professional orientation was in- 
versely related to bureaucratic orii^nta- 
tion. 

b) Professional orientation scores of 
baccalaureate graduates was higher 
than diploma and A.D., but not signif- 
icant. 

c) Nurses with more. work experience 
had higher bureaucratic role orienta- 
tions. 

d) Bureaucratic role orientation did not 



133 



differ according to the official position 
held by the responding nurses, 
e) Professional role orientation was 
related to job satisfaction but not to 
satisfaction with a nursing career. 
Bureaucratic role orientation was re- 
lated to both. 



' 1972 Benton and White [38] 



Survey of hopsital nurjes to identify 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with their jobs 



565 practicing RN's in 8 spe- 
cialty areas in general care 
hospitals in a metropolitan 
area 



Factors most important were safety, 
security, social, esteem, and self- 
actualization. Of least importance were 
pay and personnel policies. 



lCr?3 White and^Maguire [382] 



Factors described as c6nsistently lead- 
^ing to job ^tisfaclion and dissatisfac- 
tion '^nd to assess the validity of 
^.Herzberg's motivation-hygf-ne theory 
for this population 



32 nursing supervisors from 6 
general hospitals 



Three motivators— Work Itself, Possi- 
bility for Growth, and Recognition — 
appeared significantly more often with 
satisfaction. Sup "vision-Technical and 
hygiene, was tovkvA significantly more 
often with dissatisfaction. For these 
four factors the validity of the motiva- 
tion-hygiene theory a:ipears to be up- 
held. 



197' Pankratz and Pankratz [289] 



Views of nursps regarding dependence 
versus independence for both nurses 
and patients (nursing autonomy apd 
patients' rights) 



200 RN's in a large community 
hospital 

206 nursing administrators 
296 RN's from diverse settings 



Principal component:* analysis revealed 
three subscales: nursing autonomy and 
advocacy, patients' rights, and rejec- 
tion of traditional role limitations. 
Higher scores wei f found to be asso- 
ciated w:th education, leadership, aca- 
demic setting, and nontraditional social 
climate. 



1974 McCloskey [211] 



Reasons for leaving jobs in nursing 



94 registered nurses who had 
resigned from positions in 
metropolitan hospitals in 2 
cities within previous 4 months 



1974 Munson and ^eda [257] 



134 



Tl*-* validity of a modified instrument 
designed to measure job satisfaction 
as an organizational variable. How 
different respondents evaluate certain 
job conditions and the amount of vari- 
ability that i..a> De expected in these 
evaluations 



351 RN's aad LPN's from 8 
hospitals 



Highest turnover rates were among 
younger nurses and new graduates. No 
differences were found according to: 
marital status, spouse's salaries, di- 
ploma or baccalaureate nurses, salary 
levels, or specialty area. The author 
concluded that "psychological rewards 
were more important tlian safety or 
social rewards in keeping nurses on 
the job." 

When answers jere subjected to 
matcned-pair correlations, the instru- 
ment, usinv > Mir ^actors (intrinsic, 
involvement, ii terpersonal, and ex- 
trinsic), was lound to have the proi^- 
erties ascribed to it and to measure 
job satisfaction as an organizational 
variable. 
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TMt 18.— Comparison atadles of practicing narses: nursing performance ' 










Investigators 


Attributes 
investigated 


Measures 

used 


Groups stiidied (N) 


Relationships or findings 






,1968 

I 

I 


Harrington and 
Theis [141, 360] 


Nurses percep- 
tions of those 
institutional con* 
ditions and require- 
ments which in- 
fluenced their 
ability to carry 
out professional 
nursing functions 


Semis tructured 
interview 

* 


Baccalaureate graduate nurses ^ 
employed at Loeb Center and 
two oth*»r metropolitan hosi^i- 
tals (46) 

> 


The majority of nurses in the 
"typical"- metropolitan hospitals 
coi'ld be described as frustrated, 
unchallenged and passive, while 
the Loeb Center counterparts 
tended to be satisfied, enthusiastic, 
and self-directing. It appeared that 
satisfaction lyas associated with 1) 
a work environment that permits 
the nurse to use her range of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills, 
and 2) congruence between the 
concept of nursing held by the 
nurse and what she is expected to 
do on the job. 






1969 


Highriter [149] 


Performance of 
nurses in a public 
health nursing 
service 


Study-specific rat- 
ing scales dealing 
with patient prog- 
ress and identifica- 
tion of family 
needs 


Baccalaureate nursing graduates 
from 16 schools (31) and diploma 
nursing graduates from 20 
schools, (30) 


No significant difference accord- 
ing to type of nursing school. 
Further analysis of several other 
nurse characteristics thought to 
account for performance differ- 
ences was also done. 


PART 1 




1970 


Smoyak [345] 


SBTPE scores, 
nursing perfor- 
mance experi- 
ences with super- 
visors and attitudes 
concerning the 
nursing profession 


Study-specific 
questionnaire 


Diploma and baccalaureate 
graduates after 6 months in * 
practice (291) 


No significant differences 






1971 

.13G 


Christman [73] 


The level of per- 
formance of bacca- 
laureate nurses em- 
ployed in functional 
(traditional) units 
and units run by 
the unit manager 
system 


Slater Nursing 
Competency 
Rating Scale 
Kreuter's seven 
components of 
Nursing Care 


StafT OP head iiul*fiP4 in 'fnnv fiAftlffi 

care agencies in one city (425) 


Nurses in the unit management 
setting had higher performance 
scores 

137 
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1972 HcDoimell^ Kramer, 
and Leak [218] 



Strategy employed 
in problem*solving 



Integration of ex- 
pressive and in- 
strumental role 
functioning 
Factors considered 
in formulating a 
solution to a prob- 
lem 



Tape recorded 

interviews ^- 



Likert-type study- 
specific (Question-' 
naire 

Tape recorded 
interviews 



Baccalaureate nurses (22Qijvho, 
graduated from 37 different 
schools and who were dassme^^y 
their nursing service directoras 
being* in one of the following 
groups: High successful, Average 
in success, Less successful than 
average 



1) Mor e highly successful nurses 
proposed innovative strategies in- 
dicating a higher degree of flexi- 
bility. 

2) No significant differences were 
found concerning the factors con- 
sidered. 



(J 



> 

H 
C 

H 
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Table 19«--CoiiiiMiri6on studies of practicing nurses: employment practices 



Tear 


5 

Investigators 


Attributes 
investigated 


Measures used 


Groups studied (N) 


1 

Relatio^^.^hips or findings 


1966 


CNeU and 
Madaas [280] 


Vocational interest 
patterns 

/ 


SVIB 


Graduates from baccalaureate ,^ 
nursing programs (30) as com- 
pared with graduates from 
diploma nursing programs (30) 


Diploma nurses scored higher on 
buyer, elementary teacher, ^office 
worker, dietiqian, nurse, house- 
wife, and home economics ieacher 
' scales. Baccalaureate graduates 
' scored higher on the psychologist 
scale. ' 


196B 


Stauffacher and 
Navran [346] 


Personality 
characteristics 


EPPS 


Diploma program graduates 
after 5 years of nursing experi- 
ence (453) * 


Significant changes 6ccurred in 11 
of the 15 needs areas. The greatest 
changes were higher meah scores > 
for achievement, order, and hetero- 
sexuality, and a lower mean score 
for abasement. 


1969 


Bellinger and 
Cleland [35] 


Variables that 
might influence 
employment pat- 
terns 

S 


Study-specilic ques- 
tionnnaire and 
Haas' Image of 
Nursing Scale 


White registered nurses living in 
a metropolitan area (542) as com- 
pared to black registered nurses 
living'in the same area (36) 


1) No significant differences were 
found in age, number of children 

at home, and years of part-time J 
work. i H 

2) Tho following significant dif- 
ferences were found: a| education, 
income and perceived adequacy of 
income of spouse was ijigher for 
white RN's; b) educational level 
of black RN's was higher; c) the 
married black nurse was more ^ 
likely to be actively employed in 
nursing than the whit^ counter- 
part. / 


1970 


Smoyak [345] 


Plans for em- 
ployment 


Study-specific 
questionnaire 

9 


Sanior students in 7 baccalaureate 
; rogra:ns as compared to senior 
students in 6 diploma programs 
(264) 


Diploma students planned to work 
in hospitals that were familiar to 
them, while baccalaureate students 
tended to choose facilities that 
were new to them. 


1970 

14.0 


Heidgerken [147] 


Work values of 
undergraduate 
and graduate 
nursing students 


Work Motivation' 
Schedule by 
Kinnane and 
Suziedelis 


Senior baccalaureate nursing 
students (207) and graduate 
nursing students (332) from 20 
different schools. 


The specific work values of each 
group corresponded to their stated | 4 
career choice. -L x x 
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; : Kruegc'r [190] 


Utilization of 


Study-specific 


Diploma graduates (45) as com- 


The utilization of nurses in the 






X- - 




nurses with differ- 


questionnaire 


pared to baccalaureate graduates 


sample was not closely related to 






>- 




ent educational 




(24) as compared to LPN's (37) 


. their educational preparation. 










background 9 




as compared to nurses' aides (22) 










1974 American Council 


Postgrraduation 


Study-specific 


College freshmen who intended to 


Four out of five of the students 


^ 






on Education [10] 


employment status 


questionnaire 


enter any one of 9 different health 


who had become nurses were 
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occupations (1, 340, 326) 


employed, most of them fulltime, 
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1 year after graduation, as com- 
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Table 20.<— Comparison studies' of practicing 



nurses: personal valnes and role conception 



* ^Investigators . 

Benner and ' ( 
KrAmer :[373 



Lynch [208] 



Blaney [46] 



BuIIough [63] 



Attributes 
investigated 



Measures used 



Hover [153] 



Groups studied (N) 



Plx)fessionaI role 
.conception 

Bureaucratic role^ 
conception 
Integrative role 
behavior 

Role deprivation 



CJorwin'S Bureau- 
cractic and Profes- 
sional Role Concep> 
tion Tes't 

Kramer's Integra- 
tive Role Behavior 
Test 

Coirwin's Role 

Deprivation 

Test 



Relationships or findings 



Knowledge, 
attitudes, and 
skills before 
and after attend- 
ing leadership con- 
ferences 

; 



Preconference and 
postconference ob- 
jective exams 



Personal and pro- 
fessional value 
systems 



AVL 

Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Job satisfaction 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Patient preference 
Satisfactions with 
and opinions about 
co-workers, super- 
visors, and nursing 
Education and 
caree^ goals 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Nurses in special car« units (64) 
U6 still in SCU; 36 SCIJf'drop. 
outs; 2 SCU nurses now in pub- 
lic health) as compared with 
nurses in general hospital units 
(110) (80 still on regular units; 
30 regular unit dropouts) 



No significant.diflferences in the 
professional and bureaucratic role 
conception between the SCU and 
regular nurses. Dropouts from 
both groups had higher profes- 
sional role, configurations. SCU 
nurses had higher integrative role 
behavior scores. ^ 



RN's in> various administrative 
and leadership positions (51) 



Graduates from three A.lJ. and 
three baccalaureate nursing pro- 
grams (339) \ 



The number of correct and incor- 
rect responses on preconference 
and postconference examinations 
indicated that changes occurred 
primarily in the areas of knowl- 
edge and skills. Attitudes did 
change somewhat. However, no 
tests of significance were reported 
for this study. 



Pediatric nurse practitioners (17) 
as conipared to extended role 
nurses (18) as compared to other 
types of RN's (38) 



There wa:i a significant difference 
between A.D. and B.S respond- 
ents in the Theoretical Scale. 
Otherwise, there were no notable 
value differences observed 



Diploma (54), "diploma plus," 
(29) and baccalaureate staff 
nurses (20) from three hosjpitals 
who had worked on inpatient units 
at least 2 months. . 



Pediatric nurse practitioners rated 
highest in both intrinsic and 
overall job satisfaction. However, 
more nonspecialists were satisfied 
with nursing as a career and re- 
ported that they would choose it 
agaih if given the chance 



1 ) As education increased they 
preferred more active patients and 
were more interested in providing 
teaching and supportive care. 

2) No relationship was found be- 
tween education and satisfaction 
with job, colleagues, and superiors. 



14G 



3) All respondents favored more 
nurse autonomy 

4) "Good nurse" definitions from 
baccalaureate graduates more 
often conUined cognitive and 
technical abilities. 

5) When career goals were com- 
pared, diploma graduates most^ 
often cited nursing service posi- 
tions, while baccalaureate gradu- 

^ ates most often cited nursing 
education or research ^ 



Table 21.-— Predietion studies of prseticing nurses: oceupational attitudes 



00 



Tear 



In/estigatora 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Measure of 
predictor 
variables 



Group 
N 



Findingfs 



1967 DeFriese [96] 



Alienation Study-sptcific Structural com- Observations ICU nurses Alienation was positively 

from work role (tuestionnaire plcxity of work and a study- and regular related to structural com- 

environment specific ques- ward nurses plexity of work environment. 

t^onnaire in the same However, there was no as- 

hospital (N sociation between aliena- 

was not re- tion and measures of work 

ported) performance quality 



1968 Knudson [176] 



Interest in ad- 
vancing into an 
administrative 
position 



1969 Kramer [182] 



Job satisfaction 
in terms of role 
deprivation 



147 



ERIC 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Study-?perlfic 
index and a 
Likert-type 
role di'priva- 
tion scale 



Social class 
origins 

Responsibilities 
for physical 
care of family 
Financial re- 
sponsibilities 
Willingness to 
move residence 
Marital status 
Education 
Age 

Advancement 

Possibilities 
located in 
agencies near 
residence 



1) Decision- 
making struc- 
ture 

2) Presoikcc of 
clinical nurse 
spncialists 

3) Presence of 
"innovative 
baccalaureate 
nurse roles" 

4) Dual promo- 
tional ladders 

5) Use of a. 
ward manager 
system 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Tape recorded 
interviews and 
printed materi- 
als from the 
institutions 



217 public 
health staff 
nurses 

72 supervisors 

in public health 

agencies 

27 public health 

administrators 



^c' urses in 
;5( medical 
center hos- 
pitals 



Those respondents who were 
the most interested in ad- 
vancing were those who: 

1) Reported a care'^r orien- 
tation tot themselves and 
their mothers. 

2) Were between 30 and 49 
years old. 

3) Had graduated from r 
baccalaureate program. 

4) ^ Were wilMng to take 
risks in selecting a job. 

5) Viewed promotional op- 
portunities in near-home 
agencies as favorable. 



Positive associations were 
found with predictors 1-4. 
No iiignificant associr Mor.s 
were found with preolK-iors 
5-9. 



145 



> 

2) 



6) Starting 
salary 

7) Baccalau- 
reate nurse 
salary 
differential 

8) Size of hos- 
pital 

9) Geographic 
reg'ion 



1971 Nichols [273] 



Intent to stay 
or leave nurs- 
ing positions in 
military service 



Study-specific 
questionnaire 



Job satisfac- 
tion 



Ease of Move- 
ment Scale 
Importance 
Scale 

Alternatives 
Scale 



181 novice 
Army nurses 



1971 



Kramer and 
Baker [187] 



Persistence o' 
attrition fro' 
nursing pra- 
tice 



Interviews and 

study-specific 

questionnaire 



Professional or 
bureaucratic 
role orienta- 
tion 



Interviews and 

study-specific 

questionnaire 



1972 



Kramer, 
McDonnell, and 
Reed [189] 



Self-actualiza- 
tion 



POI 



Bureaucratic " 
role conception 
Professional 
role conception 
Total role 
deprivation 
Inte^rrative 
role behavior 

Persistence in 
tiursinp prac- 
tice 

Employer's 
rating of per- 
formance 



BRC Likert- 
type scale 
PRC Likert- 
type scale 

TRD Likert- 
type scale 
IRB scale 

Job status 
index 

Job success 
index 



220 baccalau- 
reate gradu- 
ates 



1) Men intended to remain 
in these positions more 
often than women. 

2) Overall, no significant 
differences in terms of . 
marital status. . 

3) Those intending to stay 
in these positions were more 

fied: 

i^eavers perceived grea er 
opportunity for satisfaction 
in civilian life. 

Highest dropout rate was 
among graduates with a 
professional role orienta- 
tion. 



195 nurses in 
37 medical 
center hospitals 



No relationships were found 
for the role conceptions, 
role deprivations, or role 
behaviors. The eflfect of 
varying strengths of adher- 
ence to the bureaucratic^ 
work ?ystem and to the 
professional code were sepa- 
rately and jojntly interac- 
tive with job success when 
the t^me competence aspect 
of celf-actualiziition was 
examined and jointly inter- 
active when the inner-di- 
rected scale was used. 
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Table 22.— Ftediction studies of practicing nurses: on-the-job performtnce 



TeAT 



Investigators 



Predicted 



Measure of 
predicted 
variables 



Predictors 



Meaurse of 
predictor 
variables 



Group 
N 



Findings 



1965 Clekmd [75] 



Nursing per- 
formance 



Nursing 

Achievement 

Test 

Social Interac- 
tion Test 



1965 



Cohen, Trehub, 
and Morrison 
[81] 



Nursing per- 
formance 



Supervisor 
ratings 



1970 Kramer [185] Nursing per- 
formance 



151 



Employer rat- 
ings of an em- 
ployee as being 
highly success- 
ful or less suc- 
cessful nursing 
practitioners 



Four levels of 

situational 

stressors 



Marlowe- 
Crowne Social 
Desirability 
Scale 



60 diploma 1) A curvilinear relation- 

graduates ship between performance 

employed as and magnitude of situational 
general duty stress, 
nurses on 2) The quality of perform- 

medical- ance as measured by the 

surgical more difficult items on the 

units of the NAT reached a maximum 

hospital level in lower stressor con- 

from which ditions than the quality of 

they gradu- performance on the easier 

ated. NAT items. ^ 

3) More deterioration in 
SIT scores than NAT scores 
as stressor level increased. 

4) The nurses with high 
need for social approval 
demonstrated greater de- 
terioration on the NAT with 
increased stress than did 
those with low social ap- 
proval needs. 



Personality 
characteristics 



EPPS 



49 psychia- 
tric nurses in a 
VA hospital 



The three groups into which 
the participating nurses 
were divided on the basis 
of supervisor rating.s were 
shown to be more like each 
other than like the EPPS 
norms. 



Bureaucratic 
rol2 conception 
Professional 
role conception 
Role depriva- 
tion 



R. G. Corwin 220 baccalau- 1) "Highly successful" nurses 

Likert-type reate gradu- had higher burea ^-ratic 

scales ate nurses scale scores than u. ie 

employed for classified us **less success- 

9 months to ful." 

1 year in 2) ''Less successful" nurses 

one of 37 had'higher professional scale 

different scores than did "average 

medical cen- successful" nur&...s, but not 

ter hospitals higher than the "highly 
successful" nurses. 



1972 Dyer^ et al« 
1108] 



On-the-job 
nursing per* 
formance 



NPDS 
DSNP 



Biographical 
data, attitudes, 
and values 



Word psycho- 
logical atir.os- 
phere 

Mode of social 
interaction 



1972 SafTer and 
Saffer [320] 



On-the-job 
nursing per- 
formance 3 
years after 
graduation 



Self and em- 
ployer ratings 
on 16 selected 
nursing activi- 
ties 



Academic 
achievement 



1974 Kelly [168] 



Promotion to 

leadership 

positions 



Personality 
characteristics 



J 53 



3) "Less successful" nurses 
reported more role depriva- 
tion than "average'^ or 
"highly successful" nurses. 



Registered 1,018 nurses High performing staff 

Nurse Bio- in 31 VA nurses had higher C?J 

graphical In- hospitals scores for social presence, 

ventory sense of well-being, respon- 

Head Nurse sibility, tolerance, achieve- 

Behavior De- ment via performance, and 

scription intellectual efficiency. Head 

Scales nurses of high performing 

GPI staff iiurses were helpful to 

patients and staff, explained 
reasons for criticisms, were 
willing to discuss decisions, 
ate with staff members, and 
complimfiiicd staff members, 
and did not become annoyed 
with problem patients. 



H!^ school 
rank and nurs- 
ing school 
grades 



MMPI 
16 PP 
EPPS 
CPI 



82 grraduaves 
from one di- 
ploma school 
of nursii.e; and 
58 of their em- 
ployers 



Neither the graduates self- 
evaluations nor the em- 
ploye n' evaluations cor- 
related significantlv with 
any part of the graduates 
past academic records. 



546 RN's em- Thirteen of the 61 variables 
ployed in a tested (using multiple cor- 

large univers- relations) differentiated the 
ity hospital p»*omoted nursds from the 

i-prcmoted nurses. Pro- 
moted nurses were more in- 
dependent, feminine, distant, 
had more capacity for 
status, were more self-as- 
sured, relaxed and intelli- 
gent. They were also less 
prone to psychological pres- 
sures. 
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!• Abies, J, L. "Evaluation of Four Asso- 
ciate Degree Nursing Programs in 
Texas "Based Upon Certain Selected 
Criteria/' Austin, Texas: East Texas 
State University, 1969. Dissertation 
Abstracts Intemationxd, Vol. 30 (De- 
cember 1969), 2770-2771-B. 

Four associate degree nursing pro- 
grams in Texas are evaluated by 
comparing nursing graduates of 
these programs with graduates of 
diploma programs and college or uni- 
versity programs on 23 selected nurs- 
ing behaviors related to effectiveness 
of a nurse. 

2. Adams, Jerry. "Considerations in Asses- 

sing Changes in Personality Charac- 
teristics of Nursing Students." 
Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, Vol. 
8 (November-December 1970), 12- 
16. 

This article describes an attempt 
to 1) measure personality and atti- 
tude changes resulting from nursing 
education, and 2) compare results of 
psychiatric affilifcion with those ol 
other affiliations. 

3. Adams, Jerry and Klein, Lilyan R. "Stu- 

dents in Nursing School: Consid- 
erations in Assessing Personality 
Characteristics." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 19, No. 4 (July-August 1970), 
362-^66. 

This study attempts to compare the 
results of a 1969 sample of nursing 
students with the results from a com- 
parable sample from the same setting 
tested by Gjoither and Geitz in 1959 
in hope of perceiving change in the 
personality characteristics of the 
student and to compare the results 
from the EPPS and IPAT— in hope 



that the IPAT niight prove to be a 
better personality inventory. 

4. Adler, Stephen Paul. "Swedish Student 

Nurses: A Descriptive Study." Nurs- 
ing Research, Vol. 18, No. 4 (July- 
August 1969), 363-365. 

The purpose of the study is to de- 
scribe the population of Swedish stu- 
dents in nursing in regard to the 
following: 1) orientation toward 
nursing ; 2) authoritarianism and 
manipulative tendencies; and 3) per- 
ception of selected aspects of the 
nurse's role and how others view it. 

5. Aichlmayr, Rita H. **A Need to Identify 

and Develop the Creative Student." 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. 
8, No. 19 (November 1969), 19-27. 

This paper revolves around the 
theme that nursing wants to attract 
the creative student and needs to 
educate its teachers to foster creativ- 
ity in students rather than to stifle 
it. The author argues that recent re- 
search has shown that the intelligent, 
nonconforming students are the stu- 
dents who drop out of nursing. 

6. Aldag, Jean C. "Occupational and Non- 

occupational Interest Characteristics 
of Men Nurses." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 19, No. 6 (November-December 
1970), 529-534. 

This study uses the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank to investigate 
the occupational and nonoccupational 
interests of male nurses as compared 
with female nursing students, male 
college students and female college 
students. 

7. Aldag, Jean and Christensen, Cherryl. 

"Personality Corrt^lates of Male 
Nurses." Nursing Research, Vol. 16, 
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PART I 

No. 4 (Fall 1967), 375, 376. 

To determine the relative influence 
of vocation and sex on personality ' 
profile, the personality characteris- 
tics of male students of nursing are^ 
compared with female lursing stu- 
dents, male junior college students, 
and female junior college students, 
using the short form of the Minne- 
sota Multiphar'.c Personality Inven- 
tory on 116 subjects. 

8. Alonso, R. C. "A Study of Commitment 

Orientations Among Professional 
Personnel: Nurses' Commitment to 
the Profession, Clinical Specialty and 
Employing Organization." Buffalo, 
N.Y.: State University of N.Y. at 
Buffalo, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International Yol SI (March 1971), 
5441-B. 

This research examines profes- 
sional registered nurses' commit- 
ments to their profession, clinical 
specialties, and current employers 
(all of which are hospitals.) 

9. Altman, Stuart H. Present and Ftititre 

Supply of Registered Nurses. Wash- 
ington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971. (DHEW Pub. 
No. (NIH) 72-134). 

The analysis of noneconomic fac- 
tors influencing an individual's deci- 
sions, such as choice of a nursing 
career, type of education and pro- 
gram, and continued pro^sional 
practice is presented. The report ex- 
amines the nature of the shift in the 
composition of the types of nursing 
schools and its anticipated impact on 
the future supply of nurses. 
10. American Council on Education Policy 
Analysis Service-USPHS. Trends and 
Career Changes of College Students 
in the Health Fields. (A Summary 
Report) Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Novem- 
ber 1974. (DHEW Pub. No. (HRA) 
76^4). 

The-^ report presents an executive 
summary of all three phases of the 
study, which describes the dynamics 
of career choice in the health field 
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arid present^v-some-of' its more sig- 
nificant findings. 

11. American Journal of Nursing. ''Nurses, 

Nursing, and the ANA" American 
Journal of Nursing, Vol. 70 (April 
1970), 808-815. 

A random sample of subscribers 
are queried about their attitudes to- 
ward their profession, toward pro- 
fessional organizations, and toward 
today's significant health issues. 

12. Anderson, Diani} M. and Saxon, lean. 

"Performance Evaluation of Nursing 
Students,""^«rsin5f Outlook, Vol. 16 
(May 1968), 56-58. 

The article deals with the develop- 
ment of a tool to evaluate more ob- 
jectively the 'iinicai performance of 
moving a patient from a supine to a 
side-lyiiig position. 

13. Anderson, Wayne. "Predicting Gradua- 

tion From a School of Nursing." 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 
16 (June 1968), 295-300. 

This article presents a summary of 
two studies conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Nursing, 
dealing with the problem of differen- 
tiating reasons why nursing students 
do not graduate. 

14. Araneta, Narcisa C. and Miller, Carol L. 

"Philosophical Systems of Weighting 
Clinical Performance in Nursing." 
International Jotirnal of Nursing 
Stiidies, Vol. 7 (November 1970), 
235-242. 

A reasonable method of weighting 
a combined nursing courr grade 
with regard to clinical nursj? prac- 
tice and theory is questioned in the 
study. 

15. Armstrong, Myma. "Bridging the Gap 

Between Graduation and Employ- 
ment." Journal of Nursing Adminis- 
tration, Vol, 4 (November-December 
1974), 42-48. 

This article describes the use of 
the concept of an orientation unit, 
with an orientation period of 4 weeks 
minimum, to create an individually 
guided ori^*^tation program to help 
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successfully "bridge the gap" be- 
tween student and nurse roles. 

16. Amdt, Clara; Nelson, Jo Anne; Beard, 

Elsie M.; and Meyer, Burton. "Ad- 
ministrative Factors in Nursing That 
May Inhibit Job Effectiveness." The 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. 
7 (January 1968), 33-43. 

This article explores some theoret- 
ical considerations regarding the in- 
terplay of how work output may be 
extended or inhibited in nursing 
positions in relation to role, person- 
ality, and behavior of the nurse. This 
is illustrated by one stydy on job 
satisfaction and one on job effective- 
ness. 

17. Ashkenas, Thais Levbevg. Aids and De- 

terrents to the Performance of Asso- 
ciate Degree Graduates in Nursing. 
(League Exchange No. 99) New 
York: NLN, 1973. (Pub. No. 23- 
1465). 

This report is a study of the factors 
that helped or hampered graduates 
of 26 AD programs in giving nursing 
care during the first 6 months of em- 
ployment in general hospitals. The 
report summarizes the graduates 
assessments of themselves and their 
performance, and examines their em- 
ploying agencies and their educa- 
tional programs. Conclusions drawn 
from the study and recommendations 
based on it are directed to practi- 
tioners, teachers, and employers. 

18. Astin, Alexander W. Preventing Students 

From Dropping Out San Francisco 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1975. 

The author provides new informa- 
tion about student characteristics (at 
the time of college entry), which 
predict dropping out — academic abil- 
ity, academic and family background, 
study habits, future aspirations — 
and develops estimates of "^dropout 
proneness."^ He then shows how 
chances of dropping out are related 
to such institutional characteristics 
as caste, religious affiliation, location, 
selectivity, and size, and to the "fit" 
between the student and the college. 



His new data also shed light on the 
impact of policies regarding financial 
aid, employment, and residential ar- 
rangements. He .predicts not only 
which policies are likely to minimize 
the number of dropouts, but also the 
number and percentage of potential 
dropouts who can be salvaged. Likely 
results of alternative policy actions 
are presented separately for men and 
women, blacks and whites, married 
and unmarried students, and stu- 
dents of different abilities and back- 
grounds. 

19. Atkinson, Lucy Jo. "Differences in Job 

Effectiveness." American Operating 
Room Nurse Journal, Vol. 5 (March 
1967), 66-77/ 

The studyVis conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of hospital and indi- 
vidual differences upon the job 
performance of the operating room 
/> supervisor. The investigation ex- 

plores the relationship between dif- 
ferences in standards set for the job" 
performance of the OR supervisor 
and the differences in methods pre- 
ferred by supervisors in resolving 
problems within the work situation. 

20. Backman, Margaret and Steindler, 

Frances. "Let's Examine — Cognitive 
Abilities Related to Attrition in a 
Collegiate Nursing Program." Nurs- 
ing Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1971), 807, 808. 

The study investigates cognitive 
differences between those students 
who withdrew voluntarily and those 
who were dropped from a collegiate 
nursing program. 

21. Backman, Margaret and Steindler, 

Frances. "Let's Examine — Predic- 
tion of Achievement in a Collegiate 
Nursing Program and Performance 
on State Board Examinations." Nurs- 
ing ^Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 7 (July 
1971), 487. 

The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate the relationships of specific 
admission criteria to success in the 
Rutgers associate degree nursing 
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program and performance on State 
Board examinations. 

22. Bailey, June, '^Comparative Analysis of 

the Personality Structure of Nursing ^ 
Students." Nursing Research, Yol 

18, No, 4- (July-August 1969), 320- 
326. 

Personality need patterns of four 
classes of beginning nursing students 
at the University of California as 
measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule are described. It 
is hypothesized that persons with 
certain personality types entered the 
profession of nursing, 

23. Bailey, June; McDonald, Frederick J.; 

and Claus, Karen E, "Evaluation of 
the Development of Creative Behav- 
ior in an Experimental Nursing 
Program," Nursing Research, Vol, 

19, No, 2 (March-April 1970), 100- 
107, 

Students in three classes at the 
University of California School of 
Nursing are evaluated on the devel- 
opment of creative behavior fol- 
lowing the introduction of an 
experimental curriculum. 

24, Bailey, P^r, "Some Comparisons of Oc- 

cupational Therapy Biographical 
Facts With implications For Recruit- 
ing," American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Vol, 22 (July-August 
1968), 259-263, 

The responses to a Career Que.s- 
tionnaire of 185 college women en- 
rolled in an introductory course to 
the health related professions, and 
who later earned a degree in occupa- 
tional therapy, medical technology, 
physical therapy, nursing or educa- 
tion at the University of Florida are 
examined for ditferences that may be 
useful in prediction, counseling, or 
recruiting, 

25, Baker, E, Jo, "Associate Degree Nursing 

Students Nonintellective Differences 
Between Dropouts and Graduates,** 
Nursing Research, Vol, 24, No,. 1 
(January- February 1975), 42-44, 

This study is concerned with deter- 
mining whether students who com- 
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pleted associate degree nursing 
programs differed on various non- 
intellective characteristics from 
those students who entered but failed 
to complete their programs within 
the allotted time, 

26, Baker, Sheldon 'The Relationship of 

Social Attitudes to Manifest Needs," 
Nursi7ig Research, Vol, 14, No, 4 
(Fall 1965)^345,346, 

This study's purpose is to examine 
the relationship between social atti- 
tudes of powerlesshess, anomie, 
normlessness, and status considera- 
tions to manifest personality needs 
of freshman nursing students. 

27, Baldwin, Jean P.; Mowbray, Jean K,; 

and Taylor, Raymond G„ Jr, "Fac- 
tors Influencing Performance on 
State Board Test- Pool Examina- 
tions,** Nursing Research, Vol, 17, 
No, 2 (March-April 1968), 170-172, 
i The study is conducted within a 

\ hospital school of nursing, using final 
grades in theory and grades received 
on NLN Achievement Tests as pos- 
sible means to predict achievement 
on State Board Test Pool Examina- 
tions, and then using the predictions 
to counsel students prior to their 
taking the State Boards, 

28; Banikiotes, P, G,; Russell, J, M,; and 
Linden, J, D, "Social Desirability, 
, Adjust lent and Effecti\eness,** Psy- 
chological Reports, Vol, 29 (Octobci 
1971), 581, 582, 

Measures of social desirability are 
correlated with measures of adjust- 
ment and effectiveness which were 
methodologically independent, i,e,, 
structured personality tests. Differ- 
ent relationships are found in the 
two groups. Responding in a socially 
desirable manner seems to be in- 
tricately related to positive psycho- 
logical health. 

29, ^'Battle Report, The Diploma Schools To- 
day.** RN, Vol. 31 (October 1P68), 
31-45, 

RN sent a questionnaire to direc- 
tors of the 797 diploma schools listed 
in 1967 by the NLN to find answers 
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' to the following questions • "What 
has^caused the demise of so many of 
these schon'-.? Is the attrition likely 
to contin.iL-? How strong are ti.^ 
schools today? What is their role in 
today's nursing education? Are they 
likely to survive as educational insti- 
tutions independent of the colleges 
and universities?" 

30. Bar' Carole E. "Behavioral. Change 

Through Effective Evaluation." The 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. - 
6, No. 4 (November 1967 , 7-21. 

If nursing education is to be suc- 
cessful in bringing about behavior 
modifi 'on, i.e., learning in nursing 
students, educators must learn to 
apply the various techniques of eval- 
uation. The role of objectives must 
be clear to educators as well as 
students, v^d the methods of educa- 
tion must be tailored individually to 
the requirements of various types of 
inrtitutions and, above all, to the 
needs of specific student groups. 

31. Barenholtz, Benjamin and Edel.son, Ruth 

B. "The Evr.luation of Emotional 
Health in the Selection and Educ - 
tion of Students." Sursing Outloou-. 
Vol. 15 (May 1967),40-4J. 

The auihor.s describe their effortij 
towards training faculty inter- 
vitjwers to recognize symptoms of 
emotional illne.ss in LPN school ap- 
plicants, arid toward devising' a more 
effective selective method for ap- 
plicants. 

32. Bp.iritt, Evelyn R. and Irion, I -^u Anne. 

''Advantages and" Disadvantages of 
Nongrading." Nursing Outlook. Vol. 
18 (April 1970), 40, 41. 

Psychologically, nongrading has 
its good points for the nursing 
student, but realistically, will its in- 
terpretation help or hinder her ad- 
mission to graduate school? The 
alternatives consideied and th'* 
rationale developed for using a non- 
grading system in nursing are pi'c- 
sented. 

33. Bayer, Alan E. ''Marriage Plans and Edu- 

cational Aspirations." American 
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Journal of Sociology, Vol. 75, No. 2 -* 
(September 1969), 239-244. 

Th:*'^^ report represents nn attempt 
to exp' jre the hypothesis that there is 
a .«?*.ong independent influence ex- 
erted by marital plans on educational 
aspirations. 

34. Behi'ing, Danijl William. "Adaptive 

Functioning: A Rationale for the 
Prediction of Achievement in Nur.s- 
ing Education." Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University, 1969. D' •'^ertation A6- 
stracts Intcniatio Vol. 31, 
(1969), 1065-A. 

The purpose of this ^vudy is to test 
the as.«umptions that secondary proc- 
ess functioning is characteristic of 
high achievers and primary process 
functioning is characteristic rf lew 
achievers; that secondary proceso 
functioning is accompanied by more 
adaptive* behavior, less conflict, and 
a greater sen.se of competence; and 
to determine assessment tools that 
significantly contribute to the predic- 
tion of academic achievement at 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Nurs- 
ing. 

35. Bellinger, A. C. and Cleland, Virginia S. 

*'A Comparative Analysis of Negro 
and Caucasian Nurse.s on Selected 
Organismic an i 'ob-Related Varia- 
bles." Nursing Research, Vol. 18 
( November-]^ ^-ember 1969), 534- 
538. 

This study is undertaken for the 
purpose of comparing Negro and 
Caucasian nurses on selected organ- 
isniic and nursing-relatfed variables 
which might be expected to influence 
their pattern of employment. 

36. Bellucci, J. T. **The Conft-^bution of Val- 

ues in Predicting Success in Practical 
N :rsi..g Training Programs." Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania: Lehigh Univer- 
sity, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, Vol. 31 (December 
1970), 2731- A. 

Thij? study is de.signe<l to deter- 
mine \i values are related to the level 
of academic success during training 
and to the completion of the training 
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program. A second aspect is to in- 
vestigate whether a measure of 
values coulf' ^ used to increase the 
predictability oi' perforntance on the 
Practical Nurses' Licensing Exam- 
ination and completion of the train- 
ing program. 

37. Benner, Patricia and Kramer, Marlene. 

"Role Conceptions and Integrative 
Role Behavior of Nurses in Special 
Care and Regular Hospital Nursing 
Units." Nursing Research, Vol. 21, 
No. 1 (January-February 1972), 
20--29. 

From a national sample of 220 sub^ 
jects, 45 nurses who had worked in 
special care units for at least 6 
months are studied to determine 
what differences existed between 
thesG^. nurses and those who had 
worked only in regular hospital units. 
Scores of the two groups are com- 
pared on two tests, Corwin's Bu- 
reaucratic and Professional Role 
Conceptions and Role Deprivation 
Test and Kramer's Integrative Role 
Behavior. 

38. Benton, Douglas A nnd White, Harold C. 

'^Satisfaction of Job Factors for Rck- 
-^^^ istered Nurs: Journal of Nursing 
/ Administration, Vol. 2 (November- 

December 1972), 55-63. 

Registered nurses are surveyed in 
order to determine their responses 
concerning the importance and level 
of satisfaction of certain job factors. 

39. Bergman, Rebecca. **A Study of the Rela- 

tionship Between Responses to 
attitude Questions and Personal Var- 
iables of Nursing Students in Israel." 
Irdernational Journal of Nursing 
Studies.yolb (June 1968) , 117-133, 
Attitudes of nurses and nursing 
students to patient care can play an 
important role in the kind of service 
they provide. As a p'^rt of a larger 
study on development of unrkrstand- 
ing of public health nursing in stu- 
dents during the 3 years of study in 
schools of nursing, responses to 
selected attitude questions are cor- 
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related with personal variables' of 
the students. 

40. Bergman, Rebecca; Edelstein, Aharon; 

Rotenberg, Aviva; and Melamed, 
Yosef. "Psychological Tests* Their 
Use and Validity in Selecting Can- 
didates for School of Nursing in 
Israel." International lournal of 
Nursing Studies, Vol. 11 (1974), 85- 
109. 

A four-phase study is conducted in 
Israel to examine the relationships 
between psychological tester recom- 
mendations, rejection, attrition, and 
achievement of the applicants in 16 
schools for registered nurses. 

41. Bergman, Rebecca and Strulovici, Nelu. 

"Socio-Demographic Characteristics 
of Israeli Student Nurses." Interna- 
tional Journal of Nursing Studies, 
Vol. 7 (1970), 67-79. 

Sociodemographic characteristics 
of students, admitted to Israeli 
schools of- nursing in 1967 are pre- 
senteu and compared to a similar 
study done in 1965. The study is ini- 
tiated to determine the effect on ad- 
mission to nursing programs after 
higher educational criteria were in- 
troduced in 1966. 

42. Bernstein, Lewis ; Turr^ll, Eugene S. ; and 

Dana, Richard H. ^'Motivation for 
Nursing." Nnrsiyig Research, Vol. 
14, No. 13 (Summer 1965), 222-226. 

Some of the personality correlates 
associated with the choice of nursing 
as a career are assessed. To explore 
unconscious motivation for nu. iing, 
the TAT stor-" of 67 student 
nurses are coiti ed with Eron's 
normative dat^for women. 

43. Be -snt, Hatti'.. "If Curriculum Design 

for Disadvantaged Stuo^nts in a 
Baccalaureate Nursing Program.'' 
Gainesville, Florida: University ol 
Florida, 1970. Nursing Research, 
Vol. 20, No. 5, (September-October 
1971), 465. 

The purpose is to develop a design 
for curriculum to meet the educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and to explore the concept of 
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change as it relates to the disadvan- 
taged student in the following as- 
pects: 1) changing cognitive style; 
2) developing an adequate value sys- 
tem; and 3) raising: the level of 
aspiration. 

44. Bittman, Stanley Allen. "Prediction of 

Patient-Technique . Orientation of 
Student Nurses After One Year of 
Nursing School.'' Lubbock, Texas: 
/Texas Technological University, 
/l973. Dissertation Abstracts .Interna^ 
hional Vol. 34 (March 1975), 4622- 
4623-B. 

The study is done to determine 1) 
if personality and motivational vari- 
ables couH predict student nurses' 
orientation .*long the patient versus 
technique continuum after 1 year; 

2) if student nurses' orientation 
changed over the 1-year period ; and 

3) if there was more than one "type*' 
' of student nurse in terms of person- 

ality and motivational variables. 

45. Blanchfield, W. C. "College Dropout Iden- 

tification: A Case Study." The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, Vol. 
40, No. 2 (Winter 1971), 1-4. 

This study, which demonstrates 
the statistical technique of Multiple 
Discriminate Analysis, has 69-87 
percent succe.ss in identifying drop- 
outs at college; questions the most 
effective way of financing hijrhor edu- 
cation ; and points out need for 
reevaluation of pre.sently used in- 
dicators of student success. 

46. Blaney, D. R. "Comparison of Value Sys- 

tems of the Graduates of Two Types 
of Programs in Nursing.*' Blooming- 
ton, Indiana : Indiana University, 
1973. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, Vol, 34 (February 1974), 
3877-B. 

Professional and personal values 
held by students who graduated in 
1973 from 2- and 4-ycar collegiate 
nursing education programs are 
identified ;iiberal arts and 'or general 
education content of the programs 
from which they graduated are as- 



certained, and a relation between 
differences of program length and 
content and values held by the stu- 
dents is attempted to be formulated 
in this study. 

^ 47. Blaylock, Enid Veronica. /^Relationship 
Between Selected Factors in Cali- 
fornia Associate Degree Nursing Pro- 
grams and Performance by Their 
Graduates." Los Angeles, California; 
University of Southern California, 
1966. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, Vol. 27(B), (March 1967), 
3157-3158. 

The study is concerned with ascer- 
taining whether significant relation- 
/ ships existed between the type of 

/ nursing program from which an 

associate degree student nurse grad- 
uated and her performance after 
graduation. 

48. Bloom, Bernard L. "A University Fresh- 

man Preventive Ir ".ervention Pro- 
gram: Report of a Pilot Project." 
Joui^ial of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology, Vol. 37 (October 1971), 
235-242. 

The objectives are to develop 
greater emotional maturity; more 
succassfnl adaptation to college com- 
munity; less psychological disability 
and fewer dropouts. This is done by 
using an interactive process with 
special questionnaires. 

49. Bohan, Sister Kathleen Mary. "Perfor- 

mance Relationship: Nursing Stu- 
dent to Professional Nurse." 
Washington. D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1966. Dis- 
sertation Abst ra cts International, 
Vol. 27(A) (March 1967), 2931- 
2932^ 

The purpose is to determine the 
relation.ship of an individual's per- 
formance in the college nursing 
major through grades in nur.sing 
courses and performance as a profes- 
sional nurse through self-evaluation 
and supervisory evaluation. 

50. Boyle, B. P. and Coombs, R. H. "Person- 

ality Profiles Related to Emotion . 1 
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stress in the Initial Year of Medical 
Training/' Journal of Medical Edit- 
calion. Vol. 46 (October 1971), 882- 
888. 

The objective is to investigate the 
sources of stress which typically be- 
set medical studients and to <*nalyze 
the relationship between stress 
proneness and the personality char- 
acteristic.*^ of medical students. 

51. Boyle, Richard P. *The Effect of the High 

School on Students' Aspirations.'' 
.American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
LXXI, No. 6 (May 1966), 628-639. 55. 

A Canadian stud> is conducted to 
determine factors related to high 
schools which have important effects 
on the aspirations of their students 
(such as population composition, 
differential success of high schools in 
developing the scholastic abilities of 
their students, etc.) 

52. Brand, Vera J. **A Comparative Study of 

Two Groups of Students Enrolled in 
Baccalaureate Programs in*Nursing, 
- University of Virginia, 1964-1965." 58. 
Doc^)raI Dissertation, University of 
Virginia, 1966. 

The purpose is to ascertain 
whether or not the students complet- 
ing the basic baccalaureate program 
for registered nurses shared similar 
knowledge of nursing, similar nurs- 
ing skills, and similar attitudes. 

53. B-^andt, Edna Mae ; Hu.'^tie, Bettimae ; and 

Schumann, Delores. ''Comparison of 
On-The-Job Performance of Grad- 
uates with School of Nursing Objec- 
tives/' Nursing Research, Vol. 16, 
No. 1 (Winter 1967), 50-60. 

This study concerns itself with de- 57 
termination of a relationship between 
one's performr.nce as a graduate 
nurse and the educational obectives 
of one's school of nursing. Question- 
naires consisting of 51 .statements 
ar3 sent to 157 graduate nurses and 
their immediate supervisors. 

54. Brandt, Edna Mae ; Hastie, Bettinriae; and 

Schumann, Delore.s. *T/edicting Suc- 
cesvs on State Board* Examina- 
tions: Relation.ships Between Course 
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Grades, Selected Test Scores, and 
State Board Examinations." Nursing 
Research, Vol. 15 (Winter 1966), 
62-69. 

Intercorrelations of theory course 
grades, clinical practice grades, 
scores on the Washingto.-^ University 
Natural Science and Social Science 
Test, NLN Achievement Tests and 
State Board Examinations are ex- 
plored. Evaluation of the revised 
curriculum of the school of nursing 
is also achieved. 
Brandt, Edna Mao, and Metheny, Betti- 
mae Hastie. "Relationship: Between 
Measures of Student and Graduate 
Perforn-iunce." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 17, No. 3 (January-February 
1968), 242-246. 

This study examines the relation- 
ship betweer the performance of 
students in an academic setting, their 
scores on SUite Board Examinations, 
and their performance on the job as 
graduates. 

Brown, Julia; Swift, Yvonne B.; and 
Oberman, Mary -L. '-Baccalaureate 
Students Image of Nursing: A Rep- 
lication/' Nursiuff Research, Vol. 23, 
No. 1 (January-February 1974), 53- 
59. 

This investigation, conducted in an 
Oregon baccalaureate- nursing pro- 
gram, is a replication of the Davis 
and Olcsen study conducted in Cali- 
fornia 10 years prior. Personal values 
and perc.^ntions of nursing of 17 
faculty and 75 students are studied. 
Implications for nursing are dis- 
cussed. 

Brown, Mary Louise. "Factors Related to 
Job S- tisfactions of Nurses Working 
in Occupational Health.'' Occitpa- 
tional Health, Vol. 19 (March-April 
1967), 85-90. 

The study presents the higr' ''Is 
of the data from the analysis i me 

" comments made by 1,640 o^^^ ipa- 
tional (industrial) health ses. 
Inchided is information Cii the 
nurses' age, educational background, 
marital status and professional ex* 
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perience, as well as the location and 
circumstances of their i^resent job. 

58. Brown, R. G. S. and Stones, R. W. H. 

"Men Who Come into Nursing, I.'/ 
Nursing Times, Vol. 66 (October 15, 
1970), 153-lu5. 

The factors associated with suc- 
cessful qualification, attrition, and 
career intentions of 593 male nursing 
students in England are studied. Part 

I includes partial findings. 

59. Brown, R. G. S. and Stones, W. H. 

"Men Who Come Into Nursing, II." 
Nursing Times, Vol. 66, (October 22, 
1970), 1S7-159. 

The factors associated wi^h suc- 
cessful qualification, attrition, and 
career intentions of 593 male nursing 
students in Englf^nd are studied. Part 

II is a continuation of findings. 

60. Brown, R. G. S. and Slones, R. W. H. 

"The Decision to Nurse: A Study of 
' Male Recruits." Nursing Times, Vol. 
67 (March 25, 1971), 45-47. 

The factors associated with .suc- 
cessful qualif^catioi.. attrition, and 
career intentions of 593- male nursing 
students in England are studied and 
findings concluded. 

61. Brunclik, Helen and Thurston, John. 

"Nursing Student Attrition." Nurs- 
ing OuilGok, Vol. 13, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1965), 57-59. 

Recommendations mado by the au- 
thors to help alleviate student attri- 
tion include: 1) focusing attention 
and research on those associated fac- 
tors which are most amenable to 
constructive change; 2) focu.sing 
increas.^d attention on motivation to- 
ward nursing personality and social 
factors; and 3) devoting increased 
attention to development of psycho- 
logical devices designed to enhance 
faculty members' understanding of 
student personality and adjustment 
difficulties. 

62. Brunclik, Helen; Thurston, John R.; and 

Feldhusen, John. "The Empathy In- 
ventory." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 5, 
No. 6 (June 1987), 42-45. 
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Findings of the standardization 
phase of the Empathy Inventory sug- 
gest that **the nursing faculty mem- 
bers as a group are no more adept in 
judging the view which would be 
taken by a nursing student than 
people who are not bven associated 
with a nursing program .... Thesv^ 
results should be regarded as tenta- 
tive and subject to verification with 
other kinds of nonprofessional 
groups." 

63. Bullough, Bonnie. **Is the Nurse Practi- 

tioner Role a Source of Increased 
Work Satisfaction?" Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 23, No. 1 (January-Feb- 
ruary 1974), 14-19. 

This study seeks to determine 
* whether nurses in the "extended 
roles" will find more intrinsic job 
satisfaction than those nurses in the 
traditional nursing role. 

64. Bullough, , Bonnie and Sparks, Colleen. 

"baccalaureate Vs. Associate Degree 
Nurses: The Care-Cure Dichotomy.*' 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 23, No. 11 
(November 1975), 688-692. 

A body of sociological and nursing 
theory holds that there are two basic 
orientations to the nursing role: one 
focused on caring for patients and 
the other on curing their illnesses. 
This study is conducted to determine 
if it is possible to identify these two 
orientation.^ empirically and see if 
they are actually linked to the type of 
educational program. 

65. Burgess, Michael M. and Duffey, Mr.* gery. 

"The Prediction of Success ir a Col- 
legiate Program of Nursing." Nurs- 
ing Research, Vol. 18, No. 1 
(Januar^- February 1969), 68-72. 

This study is aimed at systemati- 
cally investigating the relationship 
between selected predictor variables 
and grade point averages in a col- 
legiate, program of nursing, and 
determining whether initially signifi- 
cant predictors will survive the test 
of croi?s-validation. 

66. Burgees, M. M.; Duffey, Margery ; *'and 

Temple, Frances G. **Two Studies of 
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Predictio/i of Success in a Collegiate 
Program of Nursing/' Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 21, No. 4 (July- August 
• 1972), 357-366. 

These second &jid third studies in a 
series are aimed at systematic inves- 
tigation of the relationship between 
selected predictor variables and 
grfide point average in a collegiate 
prbgram of nursing. 

67. Burton/D. A. 'The Selection of Nurses by 

Discriminant Analysis.'* Interna- 
tional Journal of Nursing Studies, 
V0I.-9, No. 2 (1972), 77--84. 

Succjessful ard unsuccessful nurs- 
ing student groups are compared by 
Discriminant Analysis, a multivari- 
ate technique which maximizes the 
use of information and provides a set 
of coefficients that best predict the 
allocation of a person to the appro- 
priate group. On available evidence, 
the Discriminant Function in this 
population appears "to satisfactorily 
predict nursing success to a degree 
which would be sufficient to justify 
its use at least as an adjunct to the 
traditional methods of selectic 

68. Calamari, Sister Dolores. "Factors that 

Influence Evaluation Conferences in 
Clinical Experience."" Journal of 
Nursing Education, Vol. 7 (Novem-. 
ber 1968M1-.14. 

This study is an attempt to iden- 
tify the factors m an evaluation con- 
ference that may either hih4er or 
promote the professional growth of 
nursing students. 

69. Casella, Carmine. • "Need Hierarchies 

Among Nursing and Non-nursing 
College Students." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 17/ No. 3 (May^June 
1968), 273-275. 

The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule is used to test sigjificant 
personality differences between 97 
female college students aspiring to 
enter nursing as a profession and 125 
female students ci.oosing other pro- 
fessions. 

70. Chioni, Rose Marie and Panicucci, Carol. 

"Tomorrow's Nurse Practitioners.'' 



Nursing Outlook, Vol. 18 (February 
1970), 32-^5. 

This article describes the first 
stage of the development of a new 
baccalaureate curriculum at the 
School of Nursing of the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison. The purpose 
is to define reasonable hypotheses in 
relation to the roles and functions of 
professional nursing in the future, 
the essential elements constituting 
that role, the kinds of teaching-learn- 
ing experiences necessary to its 
development, and the place of the 
teacher in learning. 

71. Chioni, Rose Marie and Schoen, Eugenia. 

''Preparing Tomorrow's Nurse Prac- 
titioner." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 18 
(October 1970), 50-53. 

A curriculum model is described to 
prepare the baccalaureate graduate 
for practice. The curr'^ulr.m consijts 
of four major components: general 
education, nursing practice, health 
services, and eleciives. The cognitive 
framework, the concept-basea ap- 
proach in the development of content 
and the sequencing of learn^ns ac- 
tivities are described. 

72. Chissom, Brad S. and Lanier, Doris. ''Pre- 

diction of First Quarter Freshman 
GPA Using SAT Scores and High 
School "^Grades." Educational and 
Psychological Meomrement, Vol. 35 
(1975), 461-463. 

Ihis study attempts to deteriff.ae 
the validity of students' SAT scores 
and HSGPA (high school grade point 
average) as predictors of freshman 
course grades and overall college 
grade point average (CGPA). 

73. Christman, Norma J. "Cr.nical Perfor- 

mance of Baccalaureate Graduates." 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 19 (January 
1971), 54-56. 

The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine the effect of the functional 
and unit management patient care 
assignment settings on the level of 
performantie of baccalaureate grad- 
uate nurses. 
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74. Cleland, Virginia. ''Sex Discrimination; 

Nursing's Most Pervasive Problem." 
American Journal of Nursing, Vol. 
71 (August 1971), 1542-1547. 

The socialization of little girls, the 
author believes, has helped to lead to 
the dilemma of male domination in 
the profession of nursin^. Cleland 
believes that discrimination can be 
attacked, but must start by removing 
the social constraints of the conven- 
tional family structure and the pro- 
fessional structure. 

75. Cleland, Virginia S. "The Effect of Stress 

on Performance." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 14, No. 4 (Fall 1965)-, 292-298. 

Nursing test performance of pro- 
fessional registered nurses under 
conditions of graduated levels of 
situational stressors is measured to 
determine the relationship between 
the two variables. 

76. Cleland, Virginia; Bellinger, Arnold; 

Shea, Fredericka ; and McLain, Sister 
Rosemary. "Decisio-^- to Reactivate 
Nursing Career." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 19, No. 5 (September-October 
1970), 446-452. 

The purpose is to learn more about 
factors influencing the decision of 
married nurses to reactivate their 
nursing careers and to improve the 
power to predict future employment 
patterns of married nurses. 

77. Cleland, Virginia and Sulkowski, Mary 

Lee. Social Psychological Factors Re- 
lating to the Employment of l^urses. 
'Washington, b.C: U.S. Governmeni 
Printing Ofiice, 1^72. (DHEW Pub. 
No. 73-434). 

The article dierasses the effect of 
socialization (primary and second- 
ary) of women on nurses and the 
nursing profession. 
1\ Coe, ChfcJotte R. "The Relative Im- 
portance of Selected Educational 
Objectives in Nursing." Nursing 
Research, Vol. 16, No. 2 (Spring 
1967), 141-145. 

Four groups of nurses are sur- 
veyed: staff, supervisors, graduates. 



and faculty. They identify selected 
objectives of behaviors necessary to 
the practice of professional nursing 
and their relative importance. 

79. Coe, Rodney M. "Self-Conception and 

Professional Training." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 14, No. 1 (Winter 1965), 
49-52. 

This study assesses self-attitudes 
of freshmen nursing students in a 
school of nursing at a large midwest- 
ern general hospital by means of an 
unstructured instrument which re^ 
quired respondents to answer "Who 
am I" with up to 20 different state- 
ments. 

80. Cohen, Helen and Gesner, F. Pauline. 

"Dropouts and Failures: A Preven- 
tive Program." Nursing Outlook, 
Vol. 20, No. 11, (1972), 723-725. 

A diploma school of nursing in- 
itiates a program aimed at ameliorat- 
ing students' emotional problems and 
remedy^'ng their basic reading and 
math deficiencies via crisis interven- 
tion, remedial skills tutoring, and 
motivational or achievement group 
meetings. 

81. Cohen, Stu.^rt J.; Trehub, Arnold; and 

Morrison, Frank G. "Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Profiles of Psychiat- 
ric Nurses." Nursing Research, Vol. 
14, No. 4 (Fall 1965), 318-321. 

The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule is used in this study to al- 
low corroboration of the previous 
findings with nurses, and to relate 
these findings to supervisors' ratings 
of level of job performance. 

82. Colavecchio, Ruth; Tescher, Barbara; 

and Scalzi, Cynthia. "A Clinical 
Ladder for Nursing Practice." Jour- 
nal of Nursing Administration, Vol. 
4 (September-October 1974), 54-58. 

The authors discuss the clinical 
ladder concept of appointment and 
promotion for registered nurses em- 
ployed by the nursing services of the 
Uhiver.sity of California Health Care 
Facilities. The system, a behaviorally 
stated cl'nical series of four levels, 
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was developed so that clinical com- 
, petence, knowledge, and performance 
could be rewarded intrinsically and 
extrinsically. 

83. Collins, Doris L. and Joel, Lucille A. 'The 

Image of Nursing Is Not Changing." 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 19, No; 7 (July 
1971), 456-459. 

Two-hundred and thirty-one bac- 
calaureate nursing students (at all 
levels) are surveyed to obtain their 
perceptions of tjieir educational ex- 
periences in nursing. 

84. Conant, Lucy H. "Closing the Practice- 

Theory Gap." Ntirsiyig Otitlook, Vol. 
15, No. 11 (November 1967), 37-^9. 

The author emphasizes the need in 
nursing for both theory and practice, 
and for meshing the two together. A 
scientific basis for nursing practice 
needs both kinds of knowledge — that 
obtained from experience and that 
gained from the intellect. Sometimes 
underestimated is the contribution 
the nurse practitioner can make in 
pinpointing areas for research and 
corroborating theory. 

85. Connelly, Tom Jr. "Nursing Career Com- 

mitment." Hospitals, Vol. 44 (August 
16, 1970) , 142, 143, 146, 148, 150. 

The purpose of this project is to 
provide indicators of career motiva- 
tion for the use of recruiters and re- 
search investigators in ^^e area of 
health manpower. 

86. Cordiner, Constance M. and Hall, David. 

"The Use of the Motivational Anal- 
* ysis Test in the Selection of Scot- 
tish Nursing Students." Nursing Re- 
rch, Vol. 20, No. 4 (July-August 
1971), 357-362. 

It is necessary for professional and 
economic reasons to investigate 
methods of student selection in an 
attempt to improve them so that 
those students who are selected will 
be more likely to comple; c the course. 
This study uses the Motivational An- 
alysis Test, an objective test, for in- 
vestigating this hypothesis. 

87. Corwin, Ronald G. "The Professional 

Employee: A Study of Conflict in 



Nursing Roles." Social Interaction 
and Patient Care, ed. James K. Skip- 
per, Jr. and Robert C. Leonard. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippi »ott Co., 
1965. 341-356. 

It IS apparent that there is not one 
but at least three dominant concep- 
tions of nursing : an office, a profes- 
sion, and a calling. These provide 
alternative identities for the nurse 
who is at the same time a hospital 
employee (or a bureaucrat', a re- 
sponsible independent professional 
and a public servant (when in a re- 
ligious or humanitarian context) . 
There is reason to believe that the 
three ideal conceptions of nursing 
involve incompatible demands. 

88. Costello, C. G. ''Attitudes of Nurses To 

Nursing." Canadian Nurse, Vol. 63, 
(June 1967), 42-44. 

This article is an overview of sev- 
en studies, comparing nurses with 
female college graduates, using the 
Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule. 

89. Costello, D. E. "A Study of Student With- 

drawal in Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs." Bethelehem, Pennsyl- 
vania Lehigh University, 1973. Dis- 
sertation A.bstracfs International, 
Vol. 34, (May 1974), 6893- A. 

Students in three associate degree 
nursing schools in Pennsylvania com- 
munity colleges are studied in a dis- 
criminate analysis using admissions 
c/iteria to predict whether or not 
they would continue in their pro- 
grams after the end of the second 
semester. 

90. Croog, Sydney; Caudlll, William; and 

Blumen, Jean L. "Career Decisions of 
Student Nurses in Japan." The Jour- 
nal of Nursing Education, Vol. 5, No. 
1 (January 1966), 3-6, 20, 21, 23-27. 

This is a report on some character- 
istics of a population of Japanese 
.student nurses at two distinguished 
.schools of nursing in Japan. It de- 
scribes some of the influences that 
affect basic career decisions of stu- 
dent nurses in an industrialized, non- 
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Western country and attempts to 
clarify some of the elements that may 
shape the subsequent careers of the^ e 
nurses. 

91. Cross, K. W. "Survey of Student Nurse 

Wastage at 24 General Nurse Train- 
ing Schools." International Journal 
of Nursing Studies^ Vol. 5 (1968), 
221-229. 

Entrants to nurse training schools 
in the Birmingham (England) region 
in 1;955 and 1956 are examined as 
to ag^ at entry, education received, 
and previous nursing experience in 
relation to the outcome of ti^ining; 
' and wastage rates for all hosr.tals 
in the region are calculated. 

92. Curriculum Subcommittee on Rating 

Scales, University of Arizona College 
of Nursing, Tucson. "Let's Examine 
— A Method of Developing Perform- 
ance Rating Scale.** Nursing Outlook, 
Vol. 18, No. 10 (October 1970), 57. 

This curriculum subcommittee re- 
port suggests a 14-step method for 
development of a student perform- 
ance scale in determining successful 
mastery of educational experiences. 

93. Davis, Anne J. "Self-Concept, Occupa- 

tional Role Expectations, and Occu- 
pational Choice in Nursing and Social 
Work.** Participants and Patterns in 
Higher Education: Research and Re- 
flections, eds. Heiss, Ann; Mixer, 
Joseph; and.Paltridge, James. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; The 
Program in Higher Education, 
School of Education, 1973, 217-228. 

This study explore.^ the differences 
in the self-concept and occupational 
role expectations of women students 
who had chosen nursing and social 
work as their vocations. 

94. Debarbrie, Margaret Anne Brown. "Fac- 

tors Associated With the Prediction 
of Success in an Educational Program 
for Licensed Vocational Nurses.** 
Dissertation Abstracts InternationaU 
Vol. 33 (1973), 3372-A. 

The interrelationships of both cog- 
nitive and noncognitive instruments 
with performance in an educational 



setting are investigated in an attempt 
to answer questions concerned with 
prediction of success, the effect of 
success upon the self-concept, and 
ethnic differences as they relate to 
performance. 

95. DeChow, Georgeen H. "Preparing the 

Technical Nurse Practitioner.** Jo s- 
nal of Nursing Education, Vol. 9, No. 
3 (August 1970), 2-4. 

The technical nurse practitioner is 
described in relation to her compe- 
tencies as differentiated from the 
competencies of the professional 
nurse. She is described as being tech- 
nique-oriented and prepared to deal 
with common, recur*''ng nursing 
problems, standardized nursing ac- 
tions, and medically delegated tech- 
niques and interventions that yield 
predictable results. 

96. DeFriese, G. H. "Hospital Social Struc- 

'ture. The Professional Nurse, and 
Patient Care: A Study of Alienation 
from the Work-Role.** Lexingtx)n, 
Kentucky, University of Kentucky. 
1967. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national VoK 30 (November 1969), 
2176-2177-A. 

The nature of alienation from 
work as a sociological phenomenon 
is conceptualized, and the notion of 
alienation from work in its relation- 
ship to the quality of work perform- 
ance is examined by virtue of this 
study. 

97. DeLora, Jack R. and Moses, Dorothy V. 

"Specialty Preferences and Charac- 
teristics of Nursing Students in Bac- 
calaureate Programs.** Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 18, No 2 (March- April 
1969), 137-144. 

Nursing specialty preferences of 
college nursing students are deter- 
mined and an attempt is made to 
establish statistically significant var- 
iables predictive of such choices. 

98. Dietz, Margaret R. A Study of Self-Con- 

cept of Diploma Nursing School 
Students.** Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
University of Pittsburgh, 1973. Dis- 
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sertation Abstracts International 
Vol. 34 (February 1974), 3878-B. 

The problem of the study is to de- 
termine whether the self-concept 
scores of freshmen and senior nurs- 
ing students from five diploma 
schools of nursing are significantly 
different. 

99. Dolan, Margaret B. **More Nurses : Better 

Nursing.'' International Nursing Re- 
view, Vol. 17, No. 4 (1970), 337.344. 

The statistics describing the nurse 
manpower force in the past and in 
the present are discussed and pro- 
je *;ed into the future. Ways in which 
the author feels society could provide 
for more nurses and' retain them in 
employment for longer periods of 
time, and the rising status of nursing 
as a profession are stated. 

100. Dowaliby, F. J. and Schumer, H. **Teach- 

er-Centered Versus Student-Centered 
Mode of College Classroom Instruc- 
tion as Related to Manifest Anxiety." 
American Psychological Association 
Proceedings, Vol. 6, Part 2^(1971), 
541,542. 

Hypothesis : the amount of anxiety 
a student manifests would influence 
his performance. High anxiety per- 
sons would do better in an academic 
center of teacher-centered mode. Low 
anxiety persons would do better in 
student-centered mode of instruction. 
Results support the hypothesis. 
101 Drew, David E. an^ Astin, Alexander. 

"Undergraduate {Aspirations: A Test 
of Severflil Theories." American Jour- 
nal of Slciology, Vol. 77, No. 6 (May 
1972), 1151-1164. 

Two 'significant sociological theo- 
ries wliich have been evoked in re- 
search ! about undergraduate aspira- 
tions aire tested. The data, based on 
a nati(inal sample of students, con- 
tain some key measurements which 
had b|een missing from previous 
ptudiesj, as well as a series of addi- 
tional Icontrol variables. In general, 
relative-deprivation theory receives 
strong! support; environmental-press 
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theory receives equivocal support. 
However, the results vary as a func- 
tion of the particular kind of aspira- 
tion under consideration. These find- 
ings support the contention that a 
complete theoretical model should 
allow for the simultaneous operation 
of both theories in a complex pattern 
rather than forcing a choice between 
the two. 

02. Dubs, Regina. **Comparison of Student 
Achievement With Performance Rat- 
ing of Graduates and State Board 
Examination Scores." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 24, No. 1 (January-Feb- 
ruary 1975), 59-63. 

Relationships Between i97l di- 
ploma nursing graduates' on-the-job 
performances, their achievements as 
students in nursing school, and^their 
State Board scores are examined via 
a questionnaire composed of items 
derived from school curriculum 
objectives. 

103. Dunn, Margaret A. ''Development of an 

Instrument to Measure Nursing Per- 
formance.'* Nursing Research, Vol. 
19, No. 6 (November-December 
1970), 502-510. 

The purpose of this study is the 
development and testing of an ob- 
jective instrument for the analysis 
of nursing performance in the clini- 
cal setting. The instrument is devel- 
oped by task analysis of five nursing 
procedures. 

104. Dunteman, George H. "Validities of the 

Female Form of the SVIB Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Laboratory Tech- 
nology, and Nursing " Keys." The 
Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. 35, No. 4 (Summer 1967) , 53-57. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women is administered to 
female students enrolled in nursing, 
medical technology, occupational 
therapy, and nonhealth-related pro- 
fessional courses to determine if the 
different groups can be distinguished 
from each other on the SVIB scales 
designed fc each group. 
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105. Durham, Robert. *'How to Evaluate Nurs- 

ing Performance.'' Hospital Manage- 
meni Vol. 109 (May 1970), 24. 

A systematic approach talcen to 
develop a tool to evaluate nursing 
performance in a Tennessee hospital 
is described. 

106. Dustan, Laura C. "Institutional Coopera- 

tion as a Way to Increase Opportuni- 
ties for Baccalaureate Nursing Edu- 
cation." Participants and Patterns in 
Higher Education: Research and Re- 
flections. Eds. Heiss, ^Ann ; Mixer, 
Joseph; and Paltridge, James. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley: The 
Program in Higher Education, 1973. 

Within nursing there is a great 
demand for the professional, but also 
for persons prepared at technical and 
vocational levels. The challenge fac- 
ing nursing is to develop a rational 
educational system which will pro- 
vide preparatory programs designed 
for great variations in levels of talent 
and ability to accomodate the range 
of responsibilities which nursing 
encompasses. 

107. Dyer, Elaine D. **Nurse Performance De- 

scription: Criteria, Predictors, and 
Correlatjgs/' ^.V^ Fifth Nursing Re- 
search Conference^ Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1967. 

The influence of personal attri- 
butes or qualifications such aj^ educa- 
tional preparation, IQ, GPA, and 
experience, as well as the personality 
or typical modes of social interaction 
and the psychological climate or at- 
mosphere of the ward are studied in 
relation to the on-the-job perform- 
ance of 200 graduate nurses in four 
Utah hospitals. 

108. Dyer, Elaine D.; Cope, Maxine J.; Mon- 

son, Mary Adele; and VanDrimmel- 
en, Jennie P>. "Can Job Performance 
be Predicted from Biographical, Per- 
sonality, and Administrative Climate 
Inventories?'' Nursing Research, Vol. 
21, No. 4 (July-August 1972), 294- 
301. 

Personal history, personality, and 
administrative climate pf^rceptions of 
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a national sample of registered 
nurses who received high perform- 
ance ratings from their supervisors 
are evaluated by the authors. 

109. Dyer, Elaine D.; Monson, Mary A.; and 

VanDrimmelen, Jennie B. **What are 
the Relationships of Quality Patient 
Care to Nurses' Performance, Bio- 
graphical and Personality Vari- 
ables?" Psychological Reports, Vol. 
36 (1975), 255-266. 

Relationships among measures of 
quality patient care, nurse perform- 
ance, biographical and personality 
data are studied for 387 staff nurses 
from 60 wards of 7 VA hospitals. 

110. Edwards, Carl and Gribble, Gretta. '*How 

Students Perceive It." American 
Journal of Nursing, Vol. 69, No. 6 
(June 1969), 1223-1225. 

Perspectives of 473 students of 
nursing attending 20 different 
schools of nursing are explored as 
to their life aspirations, satisfactions, 
and desired life styles. 

111. Elton, Charles F., and Rose, Harrietta. 

"Aspirations: Fulfilled or Forgot- 
ten?" Nursing Research, Vol. 19, No. 
1 (January-February 1970), 72-75. 

The ACT, OPI (Omnibus Person- 
ality Inventory), and self-reported 
achievement in various school sub- 
jects are used in this study to exam- 
ine the relevance of various measures 
m predicting academic status after 1 
year of a prenursing baccalaureate 
program. 

112. Felton. Gary S. "Use of the MMPI Under- 

achievement Scale as an Aid in 
Counseling Academic Low Achievers 
in College." Psychological Reports, 
Vol. 32 (February 1973), 15M57. 

This .^t'udy involves administering 
tfie Underachievement Scale of the 
MMPI to high academic achievers in 
college and to low academic achievers 
who had dropped out of college ; 
scores are compared to determine 
whether the .scale could differentiate 
the two groups. 

113. Felton, Geraldene. "Increasing the Qual- 

ity of Nursing Care by Introducing 
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the Concept of Primary Nursing: A 
Model Project/' N2irsing Research, 
Vol. 24, No. 1 (January-February 
1975), 27-32. 

Nursing performance on an ex- 
perimental unit, using primary care 
nursing, and on a control unit, using 
team and/or functional nursing, is 
measured by the Slater Nursing 
Competencies Scale, the Quality Pa- 
tient Care Scale, and the Phaneuf 
Nursing Audit. 

114. Finegan, A. "The Predictive Value of 

Measured Motivational Factors in 
Evaluating N'^rse Candidates." Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, Vol. 
41 (1967), 77-85. 

This research deals v^ith checking 
on the usefulness of the Personal 
Values Inventory for advising and 
counseling purposes with diploma 
nursing students. 

115. Flint, Robert T. and Spensley, Karen C. 

"Recent Issues in Nursing Man- 
power : A Review." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 18, No. 3 (May-June 
1969), 217-229. 

A literature review covering the 
years 1956-1968 is reported. The 
text organizes the nearly 400 articles 
into the following categories: 1) 
Overview: Summaries and Projec- 
tions; 2) Analytical Studies; 3) So- 
ciological and Psychological Studies; 
4) Education; 5) Refresher Train- 
ing; 6) Recruitment; 7) Utilization; 
8) Supportive Personnel; 9) Innova- 
tions; and 10) Attrition and Turn- 
over. 

116. Frank, Edwina Dollie. "Images of Nurs- 

ing Among College Freshmen 
Women in New Orleans.** Nev York, 
N.Y.: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1969. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, Vol. 31 (Jan- 
uary 1971), 4155-4156-6. 

The major purpose of the study is 
to determine the^extent to which the 
vocational image of nursing held by 
college freshmen women is consistent 
with the vocational image advanced 
by the profession. . 
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117. Frejlach, Grace and Corcoran, Sheila. 

"Measuring Clinical Performance." 
Nnrsing Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 4 
(April 1971), 270, 271. 

This article discusses a laboratory 
approach to assessing students* clini- 
cal skills. At the College of St. 
Catherine Nursing Department in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, a testing method 
was devised using multimedia ap- 
proaches rather than a pencil-and- 
paper test. The method and the 
advantages of the method from the 
teacher and the student point of view 
are discussed. 

lis. Friedman, Walter. "Changes in Diploma 
Nursing Students* Perceptions of A 
, Good Nurse.** Ntirsing Forum, Vol. 
.0, No. 1 (1971), 72-79. 

The study investigates the changes 
diploma nursing students undergo in 
their view of the nursing role as tuey 
progress through school. 

119. Friery, Catherine M. Identification of 

Criteria for Development of Assess- 
ment Measures in Nursing Education 
Programs. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Xerox University Microfilms, 1975. 

The purpose of this research is o 
provide a base for the development 
of criterion-referenced achievement 
measures for use nationally in nurs- 
ing education programs by identify- 
ing the currently expected behavioral 
. objectives of the programs and the 
relative importance of each objective 
to safe patient care and other nurse 
performance responsibilities. 

120. Garner, Grayce Scott and Lowe, Alfred. 

''Group Dynamics in Graduate Edu- 
cation of Nurses Nursing Research, 
Vol. 14, No. 2 (Spring 1965), 146- 
150. 

Graduate nursing students special- 
\ izing » psychiatric nursing and 

maternal and child care are exposed 
to a didactic group experience, on the 
assumption that this would contrib- 
ute to their professional develop- 
ment. An attempt to evaluate the 
experience is described, together with 
tentative results which tend to con- 
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firm the usefulness of this method 
for teaching. 

121. • Garvin, Bonnie. "Curriculum Evaluation 

Data Report No. 5." The Ohio State 
University: Columbus, Ohio : October 
1974. (Mimeograph). 

Data include values (Allport-Ver- 
non-Lindzey Study of Values) of 
entering men and women students in 
1971, 1972; and 1973. The data are 
generated from Curriculum Eval- 
uation Data that were collected each' 
autumn quarter since 1971. 

122. Garvin, Bonnie. "Curriculum Evaluation 

Data/Report No. 8." The Ohio State 
Unpfersity : Columbus, Ohio : October 
1974. (Mimeograph). 

Data include demographic vari- 
ables of entering men and women 
students in 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

123. Geelhaar, H.. F., Jr. "Interrelationship of 

Areas of Educational Achievement in 
Nursing School to Success and Pro- 
fessional Interests of Nurses in Hos- 
pital Clinical Nursing Areas." 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1969. Dissertation 
Abstracts Interymtioyialy Vol. 30 (De- 
cember 1969), 2376-A. 

The purpo. e of this dissertation is 
to determine if information may be 
obtained which will aid in logical 
placement of [,'raduating nurses. To 
thisS end investigation was made of 
educational records to see if patterns 
indicating occtipational area exist. 

124. Germain, Lucy D. "Needed: Changes in 

Hospitals to Utilize the Now Practi- 
tioner in Nursing.** The, Journal of 
Nursing EducatioVy Vol. 8, No. 3 
(August 1969), 25-29. 

The delineation of the proper .set- 
ting for the new practiticner in nurs- 
ing is based on: 1) what the new 
graduate brings to the job; 2) the 
desires of the new graduate to func- 
tion within the policies of nursing 
service (and to participate in any 
future changes) ; and 3) the environ- 
ment created by the hospital. 

125. Gerstein, Alvin. "Development of a Selec- 
^ tion Program for Nursing Candi- 
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dates/' Nursing Research, Vol. 14,' 
No. 3 (Summer 1965), 254-257. 

This study examines the efficacy of 
the Otis Test of Mental Ability, the 
IPAT, the Diagnostic Reading Sur- 
vey, and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank as means of selecting 
nursing student rahdidates for a di- 
ploma program. 

126. Giles, Wayne E. "The Adult Student in 

Higher^ducation." Nursing Digest^ 
Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1974), 90- 
95. 

The author explains the objectives, 
basic assumptions, and the learning . 
plan of a non traditional degree pro- ' . 
gram. The program deals with adult 
students who wish to continue their 
education in a college setting. 

127. Girona, Ricardo. "The Semantic Differ- 

ential as a Tool in Predicting the Po- 
tential Effectiveness of Student 
Nur.ses." Gainesville, Florida: The 
University of Florida, 1969. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts Internationaly Vol. 31 
(July 1970), 220-A. 

This research\is undertaken to de- 
termin^e whether' a semantic differen- 
tial would suoOeed in predicting the 
behavior of a sample of 21 student 
nurses. . 

128. (Sood, Shirley, "Considerations for Nurse 

\ Recruitment." Canadian NursCy Vol. 
\63 (December 1967), 31, 32. 
\ The author maintains that nurse 
rWuitment programs should be 
presented differently for each of 
three different audiences: preteen, 
early teen, and mid-teen groups. 
Progressively sophisticated mate- 
/ rials and approaches should be used 

for these groups, "^he programs 
should appeal to us many of the 
senses as possible, relevant to the 
particular age group. Programs 
should be presented to both sexes at 
fairly specific intervals. 

129. Gordon, R. E.; Lindeman, R. H.; and 

Gordon, Katherine K. "Some P.sycho- 
logical and Biochemical Correlates 
of College Achievement.** Journal 
/^•) American College Health Associa- 
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tion, Vol 15 (April 1967), 326-331. 

The study is conducted to deter- 
mine the relationships between bio- 
graphical, psychological, and certain 
physiological characteristics of the 
student and his academic achieve- 
ment, health, and campus behavior. 

130. Gore, Bill Wes. *The Multivariate Pre- 

diction of Collefge Grade Point Aver- 
ages and State Board Examination 
Scores in Selected Mississippi Asso- 
ciate Degree Nursing Programs." 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi: University 
of Southern Mississippi, 1973. Dis- 
se rtation A bs t rdcts IntemationaU 
Vol. 34 .January 1974), 3325-B. 

This study is primarily concerned 
with the, formulating of prediction 
equations which could be used with 
three associate degree programs in 
nursing in Mississippi. 

131. Gortner, Susan R. **Nursing Majors in 

Twelve Weste- ^ Universities-: A 
Comparison of Registered Nurse 
S^ dents and Basic Senior Students." 
Nursing Research, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(March-April 1968), 121-129. 

This .study p^tempted to difTeren- 
tiate the RN students from the senior 
nursing .students irt the basic col- 
legiate program by determining each 
group's dominant values, outstanding 
personality characteristics, reason.s 
for entering college and choosing 
nursing as a career, goals and expec- 
tations regarding professional and 
liberal ed.;cation, past satisfying and 
.stres; ful work experiences, and so- 
cioeconomic background.^. 

132. Gortner, Susan R. **Students and^Envi- 

ronments for Learning in Nursing." 
Participants and Pnttems in Higher 
Education: Research and Reflections, 
Eds. Heiss, Ann; Mixer, Joseph; and 
Paltridge, James. University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley: The Program in 
Higher Education, 1973. 

Twelve Westefn university nurs- 
ing programs reveal differential pat- 
terns of student selection and 
retention, as inferred by the nieas- 
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jared intellective and nonintellective'^ 
characteristics of nursing students. 
These differences suggest different 
climates for learning in professional 
schools that should be confirmed 
thro 'gh research. 

133. Goza, Jw.m T. **An Investigation '^of 

the Academic Potential, Academic 
Achievement, and Personality of 
Participants in an Associate Degree 
Nursing Program. East Texas State 
University: Texas, 1970. 

The purpose of this study is to 
develop profiles of an associate de- 
gree nursing class, based on academic 
potential, ac/demic achievement, and 
personality." Profiles are made for 
the following groups: 1) dropouts; 
2) graduates; 3) graduates who 
passed the State Board Test Pool Ex- > 
aminatioq^n the initial attempt; 4) 
graduates who received a favorable 
work performance evaluation; 5) 
graduates who did not receive a 
favorable work performance evalua- 
tion; and 6) the total population. 

134. Gradel, Dorothy V. "The Relationships 

Between Students' Needs— Environ- 
mental Press and Achievement in 
Nursing Education of Students in 
Selected As.sociate Degree Nursing 
Education Programs in Washington 
State." Washington State Uni ersity, 
1965. Dissertation Abstracts Inter" 
yiational, Vol. 26 (1966), 321-01. 

This study deals with assessing the 
relationships betwe( i students' needs 
and the college environmental press, 
as they relate to achievement in nur.<*- 
ing education. 
155. Gross, Paul A. and Brown, Robert A. 
\ "Contrasting Job Satisfaction^^ Ele- 
ments Shown for RN's and LPN's.'' 
Hospitals, J.A.H.A., Vol. 41 (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1967), 73-92. ^^y^ 

The study explores the differences 
in certain psychological needs, per- 
sonality traits, and values of RNs 
and LPN's, following with the prem- 
ise that the better the administra- 
tor's understanding of his staff's 
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personal and occupational needs, the 
better he can perform his adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 
136. Gunter, Laurie M. "The Developing Nurs- 
inr Student : Part 1. A Study 
of Self-Actualizing Values." Nursing 
Research. Vol. 18, No. 1 {January- 
February 1969), 60-64. 

The report describes results ob- 
tained from administering the Per- 
sonal Orientation Inventory to the 
members of a sophomore nursing 
class, comparing: the results with a 
female freshnian c^^llege sample and 
a self-actualized sample, and relating 
these findings to theories of human 
development, particularly mth re- 
gards to self-actualization values. 
137'. Gunler, Laurie M. *'The Developing Nurs- 
ing Student: Part IL Attitudes To- 
ward Nursing as a Career." Nitrsiiig 
Research, Vol. 18, No. 2 (Marc 
Apr 1 1969), 131-136. 

The report describe? sophomore 
nursing students' attitudes toward 
nursing as a career, obtained through 
the use of questionnaires. This in- 
^ eludes general attitudes toward nurs- 
ing as a career, comparing nursing 
educatron with education of other 
• professional fields, thoughts and 
items considered importani to being 
eflfe^'tive nur.ses, general statements 
about nurses, and the ideal job of a 
nurse. 

138. Gunter, Laurie M. "The Developing Nur^^- 

ing Student; Part IIL A Study of 
Self-Appraisals and Concerns Re- 
ported During the Sophomore Year." 
Nursing Research, Vol. 18, No. 3 
(May-June 1969), 237-242. 

The study describes some of the 
self^appraisals and concerns of a 
group of nursing students at the end 
of their sophomore year, relating the 
findings to previous studios, and dis- 
cussing possible implications for 
nursing education. 

139. Hadley, Betty Jo. 'The Dynamic Ifiter- 

Actionist Concept of Role." The 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. 
6, No. 2 {Apnl 1^67), 5-25. 
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The process of student nurse so- 
cialization, according to an inter- 
actionist's framev/ork, is more than 
a matter of the simple learning of 
.standard patterns of conformity. 
It is the simultaneous learning of 
the roleii of self and others in Inter- 
action. It is learning to cope with the 
social systems in which one finds one- 
self, to take account of the relevant . 
others in those systems, and learning 
to function wi^-h them. Oonfl'ct reso- 
lution neod not be, as Cor\yin sug- 
gests, a matter of total ab^.^donment 
of one or all the alternative roles. 

140. Harms, Mary T. and McDonald, Frede- 
rick "The Teaching-Learning 

, Process." Nursitig Outlook, Vol. 14 
(October 1966), 54-57. 

This article, the last in a four-part 
series, describes the theoretical model 
of the learner which guided the fac- 
ulty in • selecting and developing 
teaching methods used in the recently 
adopted experimental curriculum at 
the University of California, San 
Francisco. 

141. Larrington, Helen Ann and Theis, Char- 
lotte E. "Institutional Factors Per- 
ceived by Baccalaureate Graduates as 
Influencing Their Performance as 
Staff Nurses." Ntirsi7*g Research, 
Vol 17, No. 3 (May.June 1968) , 228- 
235. 

Using the functions of professional 
nursing' as identified by Simms,- the 
perceptions of two groups of staff ' 
^ nur.ses with baccalaureate degrees 

are comr ired as to the influence of 
various institutional factors on their 
performance. 

142. Harty, Margaret Brown. "Th Assess- 
ment of Factors Relating to Attrition 
Among Selected Women Students." 
University of California, Berkeley, 
1965. Dissertation Abstracts Intei^a- 
hona?. Vol. 26 (1965), 79^ )2, 

This study is designed to investi- 
gate possible relationships which the 
concept of- goal commitment, as evi- 
denced by consistency of choice of 
1 7G major area of study and intent to . 
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'graduate, might have to the educa- 
tional persistence of women students, 

143, Harvey, Lillian H, ''Educational Prob- 

lems of Minority Group Nurses/* 
Nursing Outlook, Vol 18, No, 9 
(September 1870), 48-50, 

The author discusses problems of 
minority students in nursing, i,e,, a 
deficit background in vital areas, dif- 
ferences in patterns to learning and 
approach to education, high stand- 
ards imposed out of context on them 
without supporting behavioral mech- 
anism and cultural acceptance, <»nd 
anxiety resulting from perceived ibO- 
lation and exclusion from major 
American culture and avenuer of op- 
portunity. She gives suggestions as 
to how nt,;^ing schools can facilitate 
education successfully with minotity 
groups, 

144, Hayter, Jean, "Follow-Up Study of Grad- 

uates of the University of Kentucky, 
College of Nursing, 1964-1968,*' 
Nursing Research, Vol, 20» No, 1 
(January-February 1971), 55-60, 

The study is carri'^d out to deter- 
mine the postgraduate vocational and 
educational activities and future 
plans of the graduates. The opinions 
of the graduates and those of tfieir 
employers are also solicited concern- 
ing the adequacy of the graduates for 
their jobs, 

145, Heidge^ken, Loretta, "Nursing as a 

Career: Is it Relevant?'* American 
Journal of Niir^ing, Vol, 69, No, 6 
(June 1969), 1217-1222, 

This report is a brief overview of 
past studies on career choice theories 
and factors affecting such choices 
generally not identified in the nurs- 
ing literature. They are: 1 ) changing 
sex image of occupations: 2) health 
careers; 3) role models; 4) career 
information; 5) >«^age of nursing; 
and 6) career staul*ly, 

146, Heidgerken, Loretta E, "Preference for a 

Teaching or Clinical Nuri,uig Prac- 
tice Career: Influence of Significant 
Others," Nursing Research, Vol, 19, 
No, 4 (July-August 1970), 292-^02, 



The study describes the influence 
of significant others on career prefer- 
ence for teaching or cr::ical nursing 
practice as perceived by nursing 
.students at two career junctures. 
These junctures represented enroll- 
ment in a senior baccalaureate nurs- 
ing program and in a graduate nurs- 
ing program, 

147, Heidgerken, Loretta, **Work Values and 

Career Prefer'^nces of Nurses for 
Teaching and Clinical Nursing Prac- 
tice,*' Nursing Research, Vol, 19, No, 
3 (May-June 1970), 219-223, 

The study compare the work values 
of professional nurses who prefer a 
teaching career in nursing with those 
v:ho prefer a career in clinical prac- 
tice, 

148, Heins, Margaret J, and Davis, Mariana; 

'*A Second Chance," Hospitals, Vol, 
46 (January 16, 1972), 74-78. 

The authors discuss a 4-week sum- 
mer program instituted for prepar- 
ing high-i isk students for success in 
a diploma school of nursing, 

149, Highriter, Marion E, *'Nurse Character- 

istics and Patient Progress," Nursing 
Research, Vol, 18, No, 6 (November- 
December 1960), 484-500, 

This study is concerned with the 
nurse characteristics associated with 
the reduction of health needs of fami- 
lies receiving public healt i nursing 
service. The primary nurse charac- 
teristic which is investigated for its 
relationship to patient progress is the 
educational background of the nurse, 

150, Hinichaen, Jamas J, "Prediction of Grade 

Point Average from Estimated Study 
Behaviors," Psychological Reports, 
Vol, 31 (December 1972), 974, 

In an assessment of the relations 
between test anxiety, study behavior, 
and academic r '"rmance it is found 
that self-repoited study behaviors 
added significantly to personality 
measures and high school rank as 
predictors of grade point average, 

151, Hobart, Charles W, and Fahlerg, Nancy, 
1 "The Measurement of Empathy," 

* ^ American Jounv'J of Sociology, Vol, 
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LXX, No, 5 (March 1965), 595-603. 

This article evaluates some of the 
major criticisms that have been made 
of predictive tests of empathy, and 
proposes a defensible predictive test 
of empathy, 

152, Holdsworth, Janet N, "Vicarious Experi- 

ence of Reading a Book in Changirg 
Nursing Students' Attitudes," Nurs- 
ing Research, Vol, 17, No, 2 (March- 
April 1968), 135-139, ' 

Purpose is to determine if vicar- 
ious experiences of reading a book 
could influence attitudes of nursing 
students toward comatose patients as 
measured by an attitude scale con- 
structed^ for this purpose, 

153, Hover, Julie, ''Diploma Vs. Degree 

Nurses: Are They Alike?" Nursing 
Outlook, Vol. 23, No, 11 (November 
1975), 684-687, 

This study reveals a few similari- 
ties between diploma and degree 
nurses, but also a larger number of 
differences, especially in lelation to 
^ patient care preferences, profes- 
sional attitudes, and career plans. 

154, Hurka, S, J.. "The Re^ '^tered Nurse as a 

Professional Employee: A Study of 
Perceived Role Orientations." Seattle, 
Washington : University of Washing- 
ton, 1970, Dissertation Abstracts In- 
temationah Vol. 31 (January 1971). 
3655-A, 

The study examines the rela- 
tionship between professional and 
bureaucratic role orientation; inves- 
tigates the association between cer- 
tain specified background variables 
and role orientations; and examines 
role orientation in relation to job and 
career satisfaction, 

155, Hutcheson, John D., Jr, ; Garland, Laretta 

M; ai:d Prather, James E. "Toward 
Reducing Attrition in Baccalaureate 
Degree Nursing Programs: An PIx- 
plorutory Study," Nursing Research, 
Vol, 22, No. (November- December 
1973), 530-533, 
This investigation is undertaken in 
. an attempt tc begin to identify some 



of the causes of attrition in baccalau- 
reate degree programs, 
156 lafolla, Mary Ann C. "Guidance in Nurs- 
ing Education," Journal of Nursing 
Education, Vol. 8, No, 15 (January 
1969), 15-22, 

The author of this article takes is- 
sue with the nursing instructor's 
delegated guidance functions. She 
feels that it is too much of a burden 
to expect the nursing educators to 
accept full responsibility for the guid- 
ance of students. She elaborates on 
how she feels schoo;c> of nursing 
should tackle the problem of guid- 
ance for students. 
-157, James, Lawrence R,; Ellison, Robert L,; 

Fox, David G,; McDonald, Blair W,; 
and Taylor, Calvin W, "Biographical 
Information and the Identification of 
Nursing Talent," Family-Centered 
Community Nursing: A Sociocultural 
Framework. Eds, Reinhardt, Adina 
M, and Quinn, Mildred D, Saint 
Louis: C, V, Mosby Company, 1973, 

The study is designed to investi- 
gate the potential effectiveness of a 
biographical inventory (BI) in the 
selec'^ion of recipients of USPHS fel- 
lowship grants. The study proceeds 
with an attempt to firs^ construct 
valid scoring procedures (keys) to 
use v.ith the BI to predict job per- 
formance in nursing for a sample of 
actively employed nurses. These keys 
are then used to score BI responses 
of nursing fellowship recipients, both 
active and terminated, in order to as- 
certain the effectivene.ss of the keys 
based on job performance in predict- 
ing graduate school performance and 
job performance following graduate 
school. Thus, it is possible to evaluate 
a biographical selection procedure, 
based on world-of-work performance, 
in predicting both riuccess in graduate 
school and later performance as a 
nurse, 

, Jarratt, Virginia Reeves, "A Study of 
Conceptions of Autonomous Nursing 
Actions Appropriate for the Staff 
Nur.se Role," H'^alth Sciences A6- 
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stvacts, The University of Texas, 
1967. 2009-B. 

The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate conceptions of autonomous 
nursing Actions considered appro- 
priate performance in the staff nurse 
rolo by the significant groups who in- 
fluence the role concept. The sample 
includes senior nursing students and 
medical-surgical nurses, as well as 
' randomly selected staff nurses, head 
nurses and supervisors, and phy- 
sicians from the associated clinical 
facilities. 

Jiobu» Robert M. and Pollis, Carol A. 
"Student Evaluations of Courses and 
instructors." Americayi Sociologist, 
Vol. 6, No. 4 (November 1971), 317- 
2 

Eighteen variables are analyzed to 
examine how they affect students' 
perceptions of courses and instruc- 
tors, with the focus on student- 
perceiving learning, and overall 
evaluation of courses. 

Johnson, Dale M. and Wilhite, Mary J. 
"Reliability and Valir^ity of T -objec- 
tive Evaluation of Baccalaureate Pro- 
gram Nursing Students." Nursiyig 
Research, Vol. 22, No. 3 (May-June 
1973), 257-262. 

The study is done to determine the 
validity and reliability of subjective 
and objective faculty evaluations of 
nursing students* potentials as suc- 
cessful graduate nurse practitioners. 

Johnson, Dorothy E. *'Competence in 
Practice: Technical and Profes- 
sional." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 14, No. 
10 (1966),30-"3. 

This article offers a picture that 
difl'erentiates a professional from a 
technical graduate nurse in order to 
supply nursing service administra- 
tors with precise information as to 
the potential compe^'ence of their 
nurae employees. Professional and 
technical educational programs and 
their products are compared along 
the dimensions of knowledge differ- 
ences and skill differences. Despite 
the author's abstract style, the arti- 
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cle*s content is an informative re- 
source for guidance counselors in 
directin^^' prospective nursing stu- 
dents to the most suitable type of 
preparation. 
Johnson, Richard W. and Leonard, Louise 
C. *Tsychological Test Characteris- 
ti -s and Performance of Nursing Stu- 
dents.*' Nursing Research, Vol. 19, 
No. 2 (March-April IC'^O), 147-150. 

The study is conducted to describe 
the psychological characteristics of 
students beginning the professional 
course sequence in a baccalaureate 
nursing program, and to determine 
the effectiveness of these characteris- 
tics in predicting theory and practice 
grades. 

Johnson, Walter L. "Admission of Men 
and Ethnic Minorities to Schools of 
Nursing, 1971-1972." Nursing Out- 
look. Vol. 22, No. 1 (January 1974). 
45-49. 

The article presents a regional and 
State analysis of minority group 
admissions (men, black students, 
st'idents of Spanish-speaking back- 
ground, and American Indian or Ori- 
ental background) to RN and LPN/ 
LVN schools of nursing in 1971-72. 
Jones, Carolyn W. *'Why Associate De- 
gree Nursing Students Persist." 
Nursing Researchy Vol. 24, No. 1 
(January-February 1975), 57-59. 

This research attempts to deter- 
mine whether there was a statis- 
tically significant difference in certain 
measured personality factors ')f drop- 
outs as- compared with persisters in 
an associate degree nursing program. 
Katzell, Mildred E. "Evaluation for Edu- 
cational Mobility." Nursing Outlook. 
Vol. 21, No. 7 (July J 973), 453-456. 

The author discusser* the open cur- 
riculum in nursing. Sne states that 
there is a w»de range of possibilities 
to be considered in theory and per- 
formance evalu ".tion. A compromise 
between 1 ) a program in which stu- 
dents could be allowed to challenge 
for all credits need^^d to complete the 
program (through use of tests and 
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evaluation), and 2) a program in 
which there would be no testing be- 
' cause certain placement was categori- 
cally awarded to those with certain 
types of prior preparation, would 
probably provide the best solution. 

166. Katzell, Mildred Engberg. ''Expectations 

and Dropouts in Schools of Nursing." 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
52 (April 1968), 154--157. 
A questionnaire was used as the 
^ instrument of choice to assess the ex- 
pectations and experiences of stress 
and satisfaction of 1,852 first-year 
students in 43 schools of nursing. 

167. Katzell, Mildi»ed E. "Upward Mobility in 

Nursing." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 18, 
No. 9 (September 1970), 36-39. 

The'discussion revolves around the 
"open curriculum" in nursing' educa- 
tion, i.e., a system which takes into 
account the different purpcvses of the 
various types of programs but recog- 
nizes common areas of achievement. 
Such a system permits student mobil- 
ity in the light of ability, changing 
career goals, and changing aspira- 
tions. The 'use of proficiency tests, 
and steps taken to choose appropriate 
proficiency tests are also discussed. 

168. Kelly, William L. "Psychological Predic- 

tion of Leadership, w Nursing." 
Nursing Research, * 23, No. 1 
(January-February .'^4), 38-42. 

The MMPI, 16 PF, California Psy- 
chological Inventory, and the EPPS 
are examined for their discriminatory 
power to predict those RN's who were 
actually promoted within their em- 
ploying agencies from those who 
were evaluated for promotion but not 
promoted. 

169. King, Shirley P "The Association of 

Selected Personality Characteristics 
With College Achievement." Partici- 
pants and Patterns in Higher Educa- 
tion: Research' and Reflections. Eds. 
Heiss, Ann ; } Ixer, Joseph ; and Pal- 
tridge, James. University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, The Program in 
I Higher Education, 1973. 
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•The hypothe&es tested in this study 
are that "the achievement of grades 
is associated with an academic orien- 
' ^ tation, and that students with an in- 
tellectual orientation achieve lower 
grades than students with academic 
orientation." 

170. Klehn, J. E. "Analysis of Selected Factors 
and Success of First- Year Student 
Nurses." Pullman, Washington : 
Washington *State University, 1966. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 27(A) ^March 1967), 2888. 

The study investigates appraised 
' self-concept, ideal self-concept, need 
for change in environmental stimuli, 
and level of vocational interest as 
they relate to the success of first-year 
diploma nursing students. 

171. Klahn, James E. "Self -^'oncept and 
Change-Seeking Need of First-Year^ 
Student Nurses." Journal of Nursing 

^ Education, Vol. 8 (April 1969), 11- 

16. 

The author proposes that self-con- 
cept, image of^yone's ideal self, and 
one's change-seeking need might all 
play a crucial part in whether or not 
a student stays in a nursing program. 

172. ' K'aus, ^^David; Gosnell, Doris; Jacob.v 
Marchese; Reilly, Pamela; and Tay- 
lor, Judith. Controlling Experience^ 
To Improve Nursing Proficiency: 
Background and Study Plan. P ^rts 
No. 1, 2, 3, and 4. American insti- 
tutes for Research, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 1966, 1967. 1968. 

The study investigates the con- 
tribution of clinical experience to 
nursing proficiency and how it might 
be accomplished more efficiently, 
eflFectively, and economically The 
investigators apply task analysis, 
p>erformance requirements, and criti- 
cal incident techniques to the defini- 
tion of instructional objectives 
c^^nce.-ied. with adequate patient 
care, the application of proficiency 
measurement techniques to the as- 
sessment of performance and the 
establishment of instructional stand- 
ards, and the application of pro- 
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grammed instruction techniques to 
improve the value of clinical experi- 
ence as a method of learning to pro- 
" vide effective nursing services 

173. Knopf, Lucille. From Student to RN, A 

Report of the Nurse Career-Paftern 
Study, Washin^on, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. DHEW Pub- 
lication No. (NIH) 72-130. 1972. 

This report is the fi»-st of five to be ^ 
done on a longitudinal study con- 
ducted to, obtain definitive * in- 
formation about the biographical 
characteristics of nursing students, 
their occupational goals, and their 
reasons for choosing nursing as a 
' career. The relation of these variables 
to the students' completion of the 
nursing program and- their subse- 
quent work in the nursing field is 
also examined. 

174. Knopf, Lucille. RN*s One and Five Years 

After Graduation. New York:' Na- 
tional League for Nursing, (Publica- 
tion No. 19-1535), 1975. 

This report from the NLN's Nurs^»- 
Career Study describes a nationj*i 
cohort of 6,000 nurses 1 rnd 5 years 
after their graduation from diploma, 
associate degree, and baccalaureate 
programs. Statistics gathered by 
questionnaires are presented in nar- 
rati\ form and in 57 tables ; includes 
infomation on marital status and 
children, characteri.stics of .spouse, 
work status of Respondents, clinical 
field, position, employer, patterns of 
employment, expectations of nursinj?, 
earnings, education since graduation, 
and professional activities. Attention 
is given to variables affecting work 
sb -J.s, especially interruptions in 
employment and time out of labor 
force. Sections discuss the methodo- 
logy, work patterns and a nursing 
career, factors affecting career pat- 
terns, and the nursing labor force. 
An appendix presents relevant data 
from previous aspects of the study. 

175. Knopf, Lucille; Tate, Barbara L.; and 

Patrylow, Sarah. Five Years After 



Graduation: Practical Nurses. Nurse 
Career-Pattern Study, New York: 
National League for Nursing, 1970. 

This report i.<=i the result of the 
fourth questionn \ire sent in the long- 
range study of practical nurses and 
*is part of the NLJi's Nurse Career- 
Pattern Study. Previous portions of 
the investigatic- were carried out 
upon subjects' en. ance into the nurs- 
ing program, upon graduation, and 
1 year after > graduation. 
. Knudson, Eleanor Gray. *Tublic Health 
^ ' Nurses Interest in Occupational Ad- 
vancement." Nursing Research, Vol. 
17, No. 4 (July-August 1968)., 327- 
335. 

» The study is undertaken to iden-. 

tify some of the factors which con- 
tribute toward or mil'tate against 
public health nurses developing an 
interest in advancing into adminis- 
trative positions within their field. 

177 Komorita, Nori L "Self-Concept Meas- 
ures as Related to Achievement in 
Nursing Education." Detroit, Michi- 
gan : Wayne State University, 1972. 
Dissertation Abstracts Inter national, 
Vol. 32 (June 1972), 6809-A. 
An exploratory study ba.sed on self 
^ theory is conducted to determine the 

significance and relevance of the self- 
concept in nursing education. 
178. Komorita, Nori L "Students' Opinions 
Toward Methods of Guidance and 
Evaluation in Clinical Nursing." 
Nursing Research, Vol. 14, No. 2 
(Spring 1965), 16V167. 

Tv;o teaching methods, [guidance 
and evaluation, are the concern of 
this paper.. Using an open-ended 
que.stionnaire, students are asked to 
list what they like and dislike about 
teaching methods in clinical guidance 
and evaluation conference '^r.d to rate 
the elFectiveness of the methods. 
1/9. Kovacs, Alberta Rose. "Predicting Suc- 
cess in Three Selected Collegiate 
Schools of Nurwing." Dissertation 
Abstracts International, Vol 31. No. 
1 (1970). 
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This study investigates how the ad- 
ministrator of a collegiate school of 
nursing might'use measures of intel- 
ligence, rank in high school class, 
and performance on the SAT to pre- 
dict success in a baccalaureate 
nursing program and to predict per- 
formance on the State Board Exam- 
ination, 

180. Kovacs, Alberta R. ''Uniform Minimum 

Admission Standardjs/' Nursiyig Out- 
look, Vol 18, No, 10 (October 1970), 
54-56, 

The aim of this study is to deter- 
mine how many baccalaureate nurs- 
ing students who would not have been 
admitted initially to their schools had 
the schools set **cut-off scores" at 500 
for the verbal and mathematical com- 
ponents of the SAT, and 1,000 for 
their combined score, 

181. Krall, Vita, "Personality Fdctors in Nurs- 

ing School Success and Failure," 
Ntirsiyt:' Research, Vol. 19, No, 3 
(May-June 1970), 265-268, 

This study investigates the hy- 
pothesis that an integrated self-con- 
cept and a healthy concept of role is 
a prerequisite for adequate function- 
ing in nursing. 

182. Kramer, Marlene, '•Collegiate Graduate 

Nurses in Medical Center Hospitals: 
Mutual Challenge or Duei." Nursing 
Research Vol. 18, No. 3 (May-June 
1969), 196-210, 

The study investigates the rela- 
tionship between the type of bureau- 
cratic structure of medical center 
hospitals (e,g,, decentralized deci- 
sion-making structure, separ^ Mon of 
managerial and nursing fi iCtions, 
emphasis and reward given for clin- 
ical role performance and educational 
preparation) and the job satisfaction 
of its baccalaureate nurses. 

183. Kramer, Marlene, "Comparative Study of 

Characteristics, Attitudes, and Opin- 
ions of Neophyte British and Ameri- 
can Nurses,** International Journal 
of Nu)si7ig Studies, Vol, 4 (Decem- 
^ ber 1967) ', 281-294, 
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This comparative study of 79 
American and 27 British neophyte 
nurses utilizes a questionnaire (Five 
Statement "Who am I?'') and inter- 
view techniques to assess similarities 
and differences in attitudes, opinions, 
and demographic characteristics of 
new "graduate nurses, A time series 
desiiin is used to obtain data* 

184. Kramer, Marlene, Reality Shock. St, 

Louis: C, V, Mosby Company, 1974, 
Something can be done about the 
reality shock experienced by nurses 
on their first job. Some of our best 
nurses do not have to flee from nurs- 
ing or from nursing practice. The 
nurses of tomorrow can constiuc- 
tively manage the inevitabit? conflict 
betv een work and school values and 
make the contributions to improved 
patient care that are expected and 
hoped for from them These are 
some of the messages that can be 
drawn from the results of the study 
reported in this book, 

185. Kramer, Marlene, ''Role Conceptions of 

Baccalaureate Nurses and Success in 
Hospital Nursing,** Nursing Re- 
search, Vol, 19, No, 5 (September- 
October 1970), 428-439, 

A study is made of baccalaureate 
nursing graduates in practice in hos- 
pitals for at least 9 months, deter 
mming the relationship of the:r 
profe:'sional and bureaucratic role 
conceptions, role deprivations, and 
their success in nursing (success and 
its degree as defined by their direc- 
tors of wursing). 

186. Kramer, Mariene, 'The New Graduate 

Speaks Again/* Americ mryial of 
Nursing, Vol, 69, No, aptember 
1969), 1903-1907, 

A study is made on the initial work 
experiences and feelings atout nurs- 
ing of 79 nurse subjects, tested 
shortly l)e^ore graduation, again 3 
months arter beginning work, and 
then 6 months after employment 
Two years after graduation a fol- 
lowup study was done on all original 
participants, the major implication 
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beiiig that with continued employ- 
ment, nurses who initially held high 
professional rolo conceptions sho^ a 
significant decline in their values. 

187. Kramer, Marlene and Baker, Constance. 

"The Exodus: Can We Prevent It?" 
Journal of Nursing Administration, 
Vol 1 (May-June 1971), 15-30. 

This article presents an analysis of 
the role conceptions and degree of 
success of 63 nurses who dropped out 
of nursing, from a nationwide sample 
of 220 baccalaureate nurses working 
in medical centers, 

188. Kramer, Marlene; Hinshaw, Ada Sue; 

Patterson, Rella I?eth; Taylor, Mar- 
garet; and Wallace, Margaret. "Ef- 
fect of Teacher and Situational 
Variables on Student Achievement." 
Nursing Research, Vol., 17, No. 1 
(January-February 1968), 10-18. 

The effects of nursing instructor 
clinical content expertise, continuity 
of in.structor, and contiguity of in- 
struction are investigated ajs they 
relate to nursing student achieve- 
ment. 

189. Kramer, Marlene; McDonnell, Catherine; 

and Reed, John L. "Self-Actu-iliza- 
lion and Role Adaptation of Bacca- 
laureate Degree Nurses." Nursing 
Research, Vol. 21, No. 2 (March- 
April 1972), 111-123. 

The ability 'f the baccalaureate 
degree nurse to bring opposite.s (pro- 
fessional and bureaucratic role con- 
• ceptions) inro a positive relationship 
ih inve.stigate<l in this .<?tudy which 
fociJ<?es on .self-actualization. 

190. Krueger, Janelle C. *'The Education i nd 

Utilization of Nurses: A Paradox.** 
Nvrsing Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 10 
(October 1971), 6V6-679. 

It is attempted in this investi^'a- 
tion to determine whether the utiliza- 
tion of nurses in a rmmple is related 
closely to their educational prepara* 
tion. 

191 Lawson, J. R. and Henley, G. H. "Trait 
Ratings of Student Nurses.'* Psycho- 
' logical Reports, Vol. 20 (1967), 379- 
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A rating scale of 47 items is de- 
veloped and used in an attempt to 
predict the relative performance of 
student nurses enrolled in a 3-year 
training program in a medium size 
hospital. 

192. Layton, Mary M. Sister. "How Instruc- 

tors* Attitudes Affect Students.'* 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 17 (January 
1969), 27-29. 

Survey of a selected group of stu- 
dents on the attitudes and actions of 
instructors that helped or hindered 
learning is presented. 

193. Ledbetter, Peggy Jean. "An Analysis of 

the Performance of a Selected Bac- 
calaureate Program in Nursing with 
Regard to Selected Standard Exam- 
inations.'* Birmingham, Alabama: 
University of Alabama, 1968. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 29, 338 1-A. 

This .study is concerned with the 
analysis of collegiate nursing stu- 
dents' S'^crjs on standardized tests 
concerned with admission, achieve- 
ment, and licensure. Further, a 
determination is made of the rela-. 
tion.ship between standardized test 
scores, clinical nursing cour.se grade.s, 
and grade point averages, in orde?* to 
identify ways in which .standardized 
testing might contribuUi to curric- 
ulum developments. 

194. Lee, Gwendolen. "Innovative CurricuK i» 

Baccalaureate Programs in Nurs- 
ing." Knoxville, Tennessee, The 
University of Tennessee, 19/3. D?V 
sertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 34 (February 1974), 4703-A. 

The purpose of this study is to 
examine innovative baccalaureate 
programs in nursing. Specifically, the 
litudy identified innovative nursing 
programs, analyzed a selected sam- 
ple through specific questions, and ' 4^ 
developed a model for evaluation of 
n .rsing curricula. 

195. Legan, Su.san. "Perception of Nursing 

Care.'* itnericon Journal of Nursing, 
Vcl. 65, No. 5 (May iy65), 127, 128. 
The study reported is designed to 
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learn what chronically ill ambulatory 
patients expect of nurses, what con- 
cepts patiti.ts have of their own 
needs, anc their comprehension of 
the role of nurses in caring for them. 
It is conducted by senior nursing stu- 
dents. 

196. Lenberg, Carrie. "Educational Prepara- 

tion for Nursing— 1972." Nursing 
Outlook, Vol. 21, No. 9 (September 
1973), 586-593. 

Selected results of the latest sur- 
vey (1970-71) by NLN is reported. 
Information obtained includes admis- 
sions, enrollments, and graduations. 
In addition, data were obtained on 
men, minority group students, and 
LPN/LVN's in RN programs. 

197. Lenburg, Carrie G; Rurnside, Helen; and 

Davitz, Lois Jean. "Inferences of 
Physical Pain and Psychological Dis- 
tress. Ill: In Relation to Length of 
Time in the Nursing Education 
Program." Nursing Research, Vol. 
19 (September-October 1970), 399- 
401. 

A questionnaire study adminis- 
tered to first- and second-year nurs- 
ing students is reported. Perceptions 
of pain and psychological distress are 
noted on a scale of 0-7 to determine 
changes in perception as educational 
level advances. 

198. Leonetti, Ann. "Status of Guidance Serv- 

ices For Potential Nurse Candidates 
in Selected Senior High Schools.*' 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. 
4 (August 1965), 9-13. 

High school guidance servicr- are 
explored as to the extent that they 
are available to potential nurse can- 
didates during their high school 
careers, and as to the way they are 
perceived by freshmen nursing stu- 
dents enrolled in AD, diploma, and 
baccalaureate programs. 

199. ''Let's Examine — PNG Performance and 

Race." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 18, No. 
7 (July 1970), 41. 

Two "Negro" nursing schools and 
two white" nursing schools con- 
^ stitute the study's sample. The cor- 
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relations between PNG scores and 
State Board test scores for the four 
separate schools show that the scores 
on PNG are generally valid as pre- 
dictors of scores on the licensing ex- 
amination for the two white schools. 
In the Negro schools, PNG scores 
demonstrate greater validity for the 
eastern school than for the midwest- 
ern, with two of the coefficients ex- 
ceeding those of the white school in 
the same city. On the whole, PNG 
show generally low and occasional 
negative validity for the two Negro 
schools. 

200. "Let's Examine— Student Expectations 

and Dropouts from Schools of Nurs- 
ing." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 15 (July 
1967), 63. 

A general report of the findings 
of the NLN study of reasons for at- 
trition as surveyed from 1,862 stu- 
dents in 43 diploma programs in the 
U.S. is presented. 

201. Levine, Adeline Gordon. "Marital and 

Occupational Plans of Women in 
Professional Schools: Law, Medicine, 
Nursing, Teaching." New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University, 1968. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 30 (August 1969), 829-A. 

This study examines the marital 
and occupational plans of women in 
four professions by means of ques- 
tionnaire and interview. 

202. Levitt, Eugene; Lubin, Bernard; and 

DeWitt, Kathryn N. ''An Attempt to 
Develop an Objective Test 'Battery 
for the Selection of Nursing Stu- 
dents." Nursing Research, Vol. 20, 
No. 3 (May-June 1971), 285-258. 

The interest of this study is in the 
development or a test battery that 
could reasonably be used by schools 
of nursing with incoming potential 
students, and which *vould differ- 
entiate between thoi^^j who would 
drop out and those who would 
graduate. 

203. Lewis, John. **The Relatioaship Between 

Academic Aptitude and Occupational 
Success for a Sample of University 
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Graduates/' Edncatioif.al and Psycho- 207. 
logical Measurement, Vol. 35 (1975), 
465, 466. 

The academic aptitude at the time 
of admission to college and level of 
occupation later in life are collected 
for 619 male college graduates. The 
statistically significant relationship 
indicate that the graduates with 
higher aptitude scores as compared 
with those with lower scores are 
more Hkely to report higher level oc- 
cupations. 

204. Lewis, John and Welch, Margaret. ''Pre- 

dicting Achievement in An Upper- 208. 
Division Bachelor's Degree Nursing 
Major.'' Educatiom'l and Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, Vol. 35 (1975), 
467-469. 

Correlations between objective, 
background variables and achieve- 
ment in ar ^pper-division bachelor's 
degree program in nursing are deter- 
mined. 

205. Liddle, Rogers L.; Heywood, Harold L; 

Hankey, Richard 0.; and Morman, 
Robert R. "Predicting Baccalaure- 
ate Degree Attainment for Nursing 209. 
Students: A Theoretical Study Using 
the TAV System." Nursing Research,^ 
Vol. 20, No. 3 (May-June 1971), 
258-261. 

This study is a 7-year followup of 
100 nursing students pursuing a bac- 
calaureate degree in nurn. ng and or 
a Health Services Cr ' tial, using 
the TAV Selection Systf ; scores as 
possible predictors of oltainment^ 
nonobtainment of the baccalaureate 
degree. 

206. Lin, Y. and McKeachie, W. J. "Student 

Characteristics Related to Achieve- 
ment i n Introductory Psychology 
Courses." British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 43 (February 
1973), 70-76. 

Three studies of prediction of aca- 210. 
demic achievement in introductory 
psychology courses are reported. The 
study indicates that independent con- 
tributions beyond intelligence affect 
the course grade. 



Litherland, R. L. **Iowa Tests of Educa- 

\ lional Development as a Predictor of 
\ Academic Success in Iowa Schools of 
IProfessional Nursing." Iowa City, 
Io>ya: The University of Iowa, 1966. 
Dishertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 27 (November 1966), 1240-A. 

The power of the Iowa Test of 
Educational Development to predict 
academic success f'^r students in 
Iowa schools of professional nursing 
(as reflected in first and final nursing 
school CPA's and State Board Ex- 
amination scores) is investigated. 

Lynch, Lillian. "Toward Appropriate 
Change in Behavior Measuring 
Knowledge, Attitude and Skills in 
Continuing Edvcation." Journal of 
Continuing Education in Nursing, 
Vol. 3, No. 5 (October 1972) , 6-10. 

Pretests and posttests are admin- 
istered to 51 registered nurses to 
determine the effectiveness of a lead- 
ership conference/continuing educa- 
tion program, and to determine 
change in behaviors measuring 
knowledge, attitude, and skill. 

Lysaught, Jerome P. An Abstract for Ac- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1970. 

This report of the National Com- 
mission for the Study of Nursing and 
Nurj ^ cation covers a 2V2-year 
. study V ""ing roles and func- 
tions, nursii. 'ucaticn, and nursing 
careers. The general approaches used 
to attain the objectives are 1) analy- 
sis of current practices and patterns, 
and 2) the assessment of future needs. 
The investigation consists of obser- 
vational and descriptive tasks, com- 
bined with collection and analysis of 
findings from other studies. A de- 
tailed set of recommendations, along 
with discussion of findings is pre- 
sented. 

Lysaught, Jerome. "No Carrots, No 
Sticks." Journal of Nursing Admin- 
istration, Vol. 2 (September-October 
1972), 43-^0. 

Maslow's approach of explaining 
human motivation through a heir- 
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archy of needs to analyze nurses' 
motivation to remain in practice, 
particularly in jobs with direct pa- 
tient contact is used. It is likely that 
most nurses find it difficult to meet 
their lower level needs for security, 
and beyond those, to satisfy their 
psychosocial needs for greater con- 
tribution, acceptance, recognition 
and fulfillment. 

211. McCloskey, Joanne- "Influence of Re- 

wards and Incei* *ves on Staff Nurse 
Turnover Rate." Nursi7ig Research, 
Vol. 23, No. 3 (May-June 1974), 239- 
247. 

This study is done to identify and 
to rate, in order of importance, spe- 
cific rewards and incentive.s which 
hospital staff nurses report would ' 
keep them on the job. They are 
grouped in social, safety an^ psycho- 
logical rewards and incentives. The 
psychological rewards of self-esteem 
while on the previous job are com- 
pared with self-esteem after leaving 
the job. 

212. McCulloch, Etta S. "Accountability and 

Practical Nursing Education." Tal- 
lahassee, Florida : Florida State Uni- 
versity, 3972. 

A 10-year followup descriptive 
research study is done to determine 
the need for and /or direction of 
change in one school of nursing. A 
questionnaire is mailed to 496 grad- 
uates; 306 respond. The ool is de- 
signed to assess the adequacy of 
curriculum content as it relates to 
the employment hcha\ i^rn of the 
graduates. 

213. McDonneh, Catherine ard Kramer, Mar- 

lene. "What Would You Do?" Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, Vol. 72, No. 
2 (February 1972), 296-301. 

A Likert-type attitude scale.(Cor- 
win's) is used to measure bacca- 
laureate degree nurses' loyalty to 
bureaucrr-ic and professional roles. 
An interview is conducted with each 
subject, following the administration 
of a hypothetical nursing situation, 
^ to determine how he/she would in- 
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tegrate instrumental and expressive 
functions in practice. 

214. McGivern, Diane. "Baccalaureate Prep- 

aration of the Nurse Practitioner." 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 22, No. 2 
(February 1974), 94-98. 

The author discusses Lehman Col- 
lege's undergraduate curriculum' and 
its desired end-product (nurse prac- 
titioners). Preparation for primary 
care is also discussed. For teaching 
an expanded role for nurses on the 
baccalaureate level, the author cites 
three problems and processes: fac- 
ulty development, agency place- 
ments, and student development. 

215. MacGregor, Frances C. "Talent Salvage 

in Nursing." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 
16 (August 1968), 33-^7. 

The Cornell University-New York 
Hospital School of Nursing con- 
ducts a seminar-tutorial course for 
19 senior ursing students who are 
higHy motivated and talented stu- 
dents, and who are more preoccupied 
with the pursuit of ideas than with 
technical procedures, and who are 
dissatisfied with the status quo. The 
object is to develop :\ research atti- 
tude in talented st Jenta, by helping 
them to think scientific My and to 
develop a scientific approach to prob- 
lems. 

216. MacGuire, Jillian M. "Attrition from 

Nursuig Training: Part I." Interna- 
tional Nursing Review, Vol. 17, No. 1 
(1970), 33-42. 

A collective report of several 
studies conducted in the field of nurs- 
ing training and education in the 
United Kingdom presented. The 
studies could be divided into dix main 
groupvs: 1) recruitment and selec- 
tion, 2) training and withdrawal, 3) 
experimental cout ses, 4) sickness 
absence, 5) recently qualified nurse, 
and 6) hospital environment. 

217. MacGuire, Jillian. "Attrition from Nurs- 

ing Training: Part II." International 
Nursing Review, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(1970), 135-143. 
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Part II presents a collective report 
describing the methodologries and in- 
struments used in 68 studies dealing 
wilh nursing education in the United- 
Kingdom. 

218. MacGuire, Jillian M. and Sparks, Susan. 

"The Nurse Graduate in the United 
Kingdom : Patterns of Qualification." 
Intenxational Nursing Review, Vol. 
17, No. 4 (1970), 350-369. 

The general aim in carrying out 
the survey from which the data pre- 
sented in this paper were derived is 
to provide background information 
on the pool of nurses with graduate 
qualifications against which the new 
concurrent degree programs for 
nurses couJd be assessed. 

219. Mclntyre, Hattie M.; McDonald, Fred- 

erick J ; Bailey, June T. and Claus, 
Karen K. "A simulated Clinical Nurs- 
ing Test." Nursing Research, Vol. 21, 
No. 5 (September-October 1971y, 
429-435. 

The article describes the develop- 
ment of a testing instrument, within 
a baccalaureate nursing curriculum, 
which simulated decision-making; it 
i3 used to .evaluate the curriculum, a.s 
as the curriculum was supposed to 
stimulate and develop problem-solv- 
ing skills of students by providing 
I pract^-^e in a.cision-making and 

I strata .y evaluation, 

j 220. McKenna, Marion Elizabeth. *' Differen- 
tiating Between Professional Nurs- 
ing Practice and Technical Nursing 
I Practice.** Gainesville, Florida: Uni- 

1 versity of Florida, 1970. DisHerta- 

I tion Abstracts International, Vol. 31 

I (January 1971), 4157-B. 

I Elements of professional nursing 

j ' practice and technical nursing prac- 

tice are identified in order that em- 
ployers of nurses, prospective stu- 
dents of nursing, and the public, 
could more readily understand the 
differences. 

221. McLaughlin, Frank E. "Personality 
Changes Through Alternate Group 
Leadership." Nursing Research, Vol. 
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20, No. 2 (March-April 1971), 123- 
130. 

Senior baccalaureate nursing stu- 
dents from two different schools are 
studied by the investigators in an 
attempt to determine whether de- 
monstrable personality changes oc- 
cur within group members who par- 
ticipate in an alternate grour for- 
mat. 

222. McLaughlin, Frank E.; Davis, Mary L.; 

and Reed, John L. "Effects of TVire^ 
Types of Group Leadership Structure 
on the Self-Perceptions of Under- 
graduate Nursing Students.** Nurs- 
ing Research, Vol. 21, No. 3 (May- 
June 1972), 245-257. 

The stud/ measured the effects of 
three different types of leadership on 
the interpersonal small group experi- 
ence. 

223. Marlowe, Roberta Ann. **Nursing Ideol- 

ogy and the Social Structure of Long- 
Term and Short-Term General Hos- 
pital Services." St. Louis, Mis.souri; 
Washington University, 1969. Diss^-- 
tation Abstracts International, Vol. 
30 (January 1970), 3250-3251-B. 

The relationship between nursing 
ideology and the social strr ires of 
general ho.spital nursing services 
were studied. The invc^stigator did 
not specify which instrument was 
used in the dissertation abstract. 

224. Marram, Gwen Dower. "Visibility of 

Work and the Evaluation Process: 
Evaluation and Authority for Nurses 
in Hospitals and Teachers in Open 
and Closed Schools.*' Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University, 1972. 

The purposes are to: 1) identify 
perceptions of teachers and nurses 
about the importance and soundness 
of their evaluators* evaluations, as 
well as about the visibility of their 
work to different evaluators ; and 2) 
provide a .systematic analysis of the 
effects of teaming upon attitudes of 
nurses and teachers toward their 
- work and evaluations they receive. 

225. Martin, Almeda B. "Associate Degree 

Nursing . . . Are Changes Needed in 
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the Practice Field for, New Gradu- 
ates?'' The Journal of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Vol 8, No. 3 (August 1969), 
7-12. 

' The present hierarchical hospital 
system and the complications en- 
countercfd in getting needed services 
to patients without using the special- 
ized skills of nursing to coordinate 
"things'' are deterrents to an effici- 
ent practice field. A number of sug- 
gestions are made for changes in the 
practice field. 

226. Massari, D. J. and Rosenblum, D. C. 

."Locus of Control, Interpersonal 
Trust and Academic Achievement." 
Psychological Revorts,\oVZ\ (Octo- 
ber 1972), 355-360. 

The authors examine the relation- 
ship of locus of control, interpersonal 
trust and academic performance of 
133 college students. Internality and 
trust are significantly negatively re- 
lated to achievement for 43 women 
but unrelated for 90 men. In addition, 
internality is significantly positively 
related to trust and unrelated to in- 
telligence for both sexes. 

227. Matheney, Ruth. "Can Nursing Live with 

Open Admissions?" Aynerican Jour- 
nal of Nursing, Vol. 70, No. 12 
(December 1970) , 2561-2564. 

The phrase "open admissions" is in 
itself an admission that not all stu- 
dents will come to the collegiate ex- 
perience with a background that will 
* guarantee they are equipped to ^ 
achieve success as it is now measured 
in higher education.. The author dis- 
cusses pros and cons of open admis- 
sions, particularly as it may affect 
nursing. 

228. Mauksch, Hans 0. "Becoming a Nurse: 

A Selective View." Social Interaction 
And Patient Care, Eds. Skipper, 
James K., Jr. and Leonard, Robert C. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1965. 

The author examines some of the 
factors appearing to be important 
agents in affecting the development 
of the young woman who enters a 
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hospital school of nursing. He also 
examines the characteristics of the 
newcomer to nursing. 
229. Mauksch, Hans. "Nursing: Churning for 
Change?" Handbook Medical Soci- 
ology. Eds. Fie^man, H.; Levine, S.; 
and Reeder, L. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1972 

The author discusses the profes- 
sion of nursing from the historical 
standpoint, how nursing and the 
medical profession have related to 
one another from the beginning of 
nursing to the present, and possible 
implications for nursing in the fu- 
ture within the development of the 
expanded role of the nurse. 
' 230. May, . Theodore. "Differences Between 
Nursing Student Dropouts and Re- 
mainers on the Study of Values." 
Psychological Reports 19, Part I. 
Psychological Abstracts, Vol. 41 
(Aprill967),491. 

This study investigates the impor- 
tance of nonintellectual factors for 
the prediction of student nursing suc- 
cess, and compares the Allport- 
Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values 
scores of baccalaureate nursing stu- 
dent dropouts and remainers. 

231. May, Theodore W. and Ilardi, Robert L. 
"Change and Stability of Values in 
Collegiate Nursing StuQ.mts." Nhvs- 
ing Research, Vol. 19, No. 4 (July- 
August 1970), 359-362. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values is used in this study to de- 
termine whether any changes in val- 
ues have taken place over the years 
in baccalaureate nursing students 
during their educational experience. 

232. Mayes, Nancy; Schultz, Marynell; and 
Pierce, Chester M. "Commitment to 
Nursing— How Is It Achieved?'' 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 
1968), 29-31. 

233. Mealey, Anne R. and Peterson, Terrance. 
"Self- Actualization of Nursing Stu- 
dents Resulting from a Course in 
Psychiatric Nursing." Nurs.ng Re- 
search, Vol. 23, No. 2 (March-April 
1974), 139-143. 
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Using the Personal Orientation In 
ventory, the authors attempt to 
measure personality changes in di- 
ploma nursing students which result 
from a required course in psychiatric 
nursing. 

234. Meleis, Afaf and Farrell, Kathleen. **0p- 
eration Concern: A Study of Senior 
Nursing Students in Three Nursing 
Programs." Nursing RcsearcL, Vol. 
23, No. 6 . (November-December 
1974), 461-463. 

The study is designed to identify 
and explore biographical and atti- 
tudinal differences and or similari- 
ties among graduating seniors in the 
three different' levels of nursing edu- 
cation in San Francisco. The authors 
try to determine whether graduates 
of different programs present differ- 
ent qualities of nursing care. 

Ji35. Metz; Edith A. and McClearypCarol M. 

"Knowing the Learner." The Journal 
of Nursing Education, Vol. 9, No. 1 
(January 1970), 3-9. 

The process of identifying learning 
characteristics nd utilizing the in- 
formation acquired involves four 
phases: 1) recognition of the neces- 
sity of acquiring information about 
the stud^nt*^ past educational experi- 
ences; 2) acquisition of the desired 
information ; 3) determination of the 
implications '.>f the data; and 4) im- 
plementation of prescribed adapta- 
tions 

236. y yer, John W. "High School Effects on 
College Intentions." American Jour- 
nal of SocioUtgy, Vol. 76 No, 1 (July 
1970), 59-70. 

' e author refines and enlarges 
the argument for an often reported 
finding that the social-status compo- 
sition of a high school independently 
affects the college-going intentions of 
its students. This effect .seems not to 
reflect organizational quality of the 
high school, but results from the 
social class composition of the school. 
Whether the presence of many higher 
status students acts primarily by cre- 
ating an informal peer climate favor- 
id 
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ing college preparation, or by build- 
ing an orientation toward colleges 
into the formal expectations and 
standards of the school is not clear. ^ 

237. Michael, W. B.; Haney, Russell; and 
Jones, R. A. *The Predictive Va- 
lidities of Selected Aptitude and 
Achievement Measures and of Three 
Personality Inventories in Relation 
to Nursing Training Criteria." Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measure^ 

'ment. Vol. 26 (1966), 1035-1040. 

Numerous standardized tests are 
used with nursing students to obtain 
additional cross-validation data on a 
number of cognitive and noncogni- 
tive predictor variables that have 
been used previously in selecting 
nursing students, and to obtain new 
information concerning predictive 
•■"^^n^lidities of certain scales. 

238. Mich^iWilliam B. ; Haney, Russell ; Lee, 
Yoiing B. ; and Michael, Joan J. "The 
Criteripn-Relat^d Validities of Cog- 
nitive and Noncogni tive Predictors 
for Nursing Candidates." Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measure- , 
ment, Vol. 31, No. 4 (1971), 983- 
987. 

Validity coefficients of soven stand- *. 
ardized cognitive test measures, fpur 
indices of high school achievement, 
and two scales from each, of two self- 
report i:ivcntories, in relation to the 
predicition of grades in each of ei^ht 
nursing-related courses, are cited*in 
this study involving 128 diploma 
nursing students. 
1-J9. Miller, Carol L.; Feldhusen, John F.; 

and Asher, William J. *The Predic- 
tion of State Board Examination 
Scores of Graduates of an Associate 
Degree Program." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 17, No. 6 (November-December 
1968), 555-558.. 

This research is designed to de- 
velop an eqtiation for predicting 
State Board scorer, of graduates of an 
a^ssociate degrcj nursing program • 
from regression analysis of State 
Board scores. 
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240. Miller, Michaal H. "A Follow-Up of First- 

Year Nursing Student Dropouts." 
Nursing Fomm, Vol. XIII, No. 1 
(1974)V32-47. 

Questionnaires are administered to 
236 dropouts from six different 
schools of nursing (all three types of 
programs represented) to determine 
their reasons for entering nursing, 
dropping out of nursing school, and > 
their present and future plans. / 

241. Miller, Michael H. "On Blacks Entering 

Nursing.'' Nursing Forxm, Vol. ^il. 
No. 3 (1972), 248-263. / 

Attitudes, values, and perceptions 
of nursing of white and black associ- 
ate degree liursing students are com- 
pared by means of a survey. 
242* Mitchell, Theresa Lou. "An Exploratory 
^ Study of Selected Variables Related 
to Attrition in one School of Nurs- 
ing/' Kansas City, Missouri: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1970. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts^ International, Vol. 31 
^ (February 1971), 4798-B. 

The study aims at securing data 
which can be used at the Research 
Hospital and Medical Center School 
of Nursing in the evaluation of first- 
year attrition and as an aid in efforts 
to reduce the number of first-year 
dropouts. 

243* Montag, Mildred L. Evahiation of Grad- 
tiates of Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs. Nev/ York : Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1972. 
• A foUowup study which evaluates 
the functioning and success of associ- 
ate degree nursing programs is con- 
ducted, sampling more than 900 grad- 
uates of these programs, and their 
employers. 

~" 244. Moore", Sister Anne B: "Utilization of 
Graduates of AJ&sodateJDegree Nurs- 
ing Programs!'' Nursing Outlook, 
Vol. 12, No. 15 (December 1967), 
50-52. 

Nursing service directors are inter- 
viewed in order to determine how 
they utilize graduates of associate 
Q degree nursing programs. 
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245. Moore, Marjorie Anne. "A Study of the 

, Extent to which Specific Behavioral 
Objectives Differentiate Baccalaure- 
/ ate, Diplv;ma, and Associate Arts 
/ Nursing Education Progranis/' Iowa 
/ City, Iowa : University of Iowa, 
/ 1966. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

/ national, Vol. 27-B (March 1967), 

3159. 

The purpose of this study is to de-. 
velop behavioi*al objectives which, 
when judged by nursing educators, 
would differentiate among associate 
arts, diploma, and baccalaureate 
nursing education programs. 

246. Moore, Marjorie A. "The Professional 

Practice of Nursing." Nursing Fo- 
rum, Vol 8, No. 4 (April 1969) , 361- 
373. 

The author agrees that we are not 
yet ready to differentiate professional 
and technical nursing in terms of the 
nurse's educational preparation. She 
contends that the distinction should 
be based on the activity involved and 
identifies the scientific method, or 
problem-solving approach, as essen- 
tial to professional practice. 

247. Moores, Brian. "Patterns of Student 

Nurse Wastage." International Jour- 
nal of Nursing Studies, Vol. 8, No. 1 
(February 1971), 61-71. 

The "Institutional Effect" (i.e., 
how better hospitals achieve a 
higher pass rate with the least quali-^ 
fied girls than the poorer hospitals 
manage with those who are particu- 
larly well qualified) is investigated 
as it contributes to student nurse 
wastage. 

248. Moran, Ruth Virginia. "Faculty-Identi- 

fied Characteristics of Students 
Having Difficulty Completing Bac- 
calaureate Programs in Nursing*" 
New York, New York: Columbia 
University, 1973. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, Vol. 34 (Feb- 
ruary 1974), 4709-4710A. 

An attempt is made to answer 
questions concerning the character- 
istics of students experiencing dif- 
ficulty in completing baccalaureate 
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programs in nursing, the relation- 
ship of these characteristics to those 
of the "disadvantaged," the meas- 
ures faculties in schools of nursing 
employ to assist those students, and 
to derive implications for nursing 
education based on the patterns of 
faculty intervention. 
249. Morgan, Ronald R. "Prediction of College 
Achievement Using the Need 
Achievement Scale from the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule." Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, Vol. 35 (1975), 387- 
392. 

The major purposes of this study 
are to provide additional evidence 
concerning the efficiency of the Ed- 
wards n-Acft measure as a supple- 
ment to standard tests of acadeniic 
aptitude in predicting academic 
achievement and to discriminate be- 
tween overachievers and under- 
achievers. 

250* Moritz, Derry Ann and Sexton, Dorothy 
L. "Evaluation: A Suggested Meth- 
od for Appraising Quality.^' The 
Journal of Nursing Education, Vol. 9, 
No. 1 (January 1970), 17-31. 

Faced .with the traditional custom 
of grading practice and concerned 
by a lack of clarity as to the differ- 
entiating behaviors between A, B, 
C, D, and F levels of performance, 
cooperating students and faculty at 
the University of Massachusetts 
School of Nursing assist in the de- 
velopment of a tool to increase un- 
derstanding of expectations at vari- 
ous performance levels. 

251. Morman, Robert R.; Liddle, Rogers L.; 

and Heywood, Harold L. "Prediction 
of Academic Achievement of Nurs- 
ing Students." Nursing Research] 
Vol. 14, No. 3 (Summer 1965), 227^ 
230. 

The primary objectives of this re- 
search involving collegiate nursing 
students are: 1) correlate the TAV 
Selection System and its theoreti- 
cally derived scoring keys with sub- 
sequently earned grade point aver- 
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ages; and 2) determine the internal 
consistency reliability of each of the 
scoring key dimensions of T,A, and 
V. 

252. Morill, W. H.; Miller, C. D.; and Thomas, 

Lucinda E. "Educational and Voca- 
tional Interests of College Women/' 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Vol. 
19 (December 1970), 85-89. 

The study reveals that it should 
not be assumed that a student's aca- 
demic and occupational identities 
are the same. For example, there is 
no relationship between library arts 
education interest and librarian vo- 
.ational interest. 

253. Mowbray, Jean K. and Taylor, Raymond 

G. "Validity of Interest Inventories 
for the Prediction of Success in a 
School of Nursing." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 16, No. 1 (Winter 
1967), 78-81. 

The study is done in a diploma 
school of nursing to assess the use of 
the Kuder Preference Record and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
as predictors of success in the school 
of nursing* 

254. Mueller, E. Jane and Lyman, Howard B. 

"The Prediction of Scores on Stato 
Board Test Pool Examination." 
Nursina Research, Vol. 18 No. 3 
(May-June 1969), 263^267. 

It is hoped that through this study 
regression equations can be formu- 
lated to predict success or failure 
on the regist(^red nurses' licensing 
examination of students4n a. given 
diploma school of nursing. 

255. Muhlenkamp, Ann F. "Let's Examine — 

Prediction of State Board Scores in 
a Baccalaureate Program." Nurs- 
ing Outlook, Vol. 19 (January 
1971), 57. 

The article compares correlation 
between College Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, Grade Point Average 
and NLN achievement test for bac- 
calaureate nursing students. 

256. Munday, Leo and Hojrt, Donald P. "Pre- 

dicting Academic Success for Nurs- 
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Ing Students." Nursing Research, 
Vol. 14, No. 4 (Fall 1965), 341^44. 

The authors review data from the 
ACT Research Service on the use of 
ACT data in schools of nursing. 
Th^ir purpose is to compare its 
' ^ validity with that of other measures, 
and to summarise the predictive effi- 
ciency of ACT data with respect to 
grades in courses typically included 
in nursing school curricula. 

257. Munson, Fred C. and Heda, Shyam S. 

"An Instrument For Measuring 
Nursing Satisfaction." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 23, No. 2 (March-April 
1974), 159-166. 

A 22-item, 4-factor intrinsic, in- 
volvement, interpersonal, and extrin- 
sic questionnaire constructed to 
measure job satisfaction is tested for 
its validity by being administered 
to 351 registered nurses in 55 pa- 
tient units in hospitals* 

258. Myers, Emily and Pott, Ella. "An Intern- 

ship for New Graduates." American 
Journal of Nursing, Vol. 68, No. 1 
(January 1968), 97,98. 

A program designed to ease the 
problems faced by the new graduate 
during her transition from class- 
room to nursing service ia described. 

259. NLN, A Validation Study of the NLN 
— Tfe^Numinrg'^and Guidance Exami- 
nation and Related Studies Emer- 
ging from Data Gathered from the 
Validation Study. New York: The 
National League for Nursing, Inc. 
1970. 

This study is conducted in an at- 
tempt to determine the degree to 
which the tests in the revised (1959) 
Pre-Nursing and Guidance Exami- 
nation battery were effective in pre- 
dicting success in nursing school and 
on the licensure examination. 

260. NLN, Some Objective Approaches to Eval- 

uation — Case Presentations. New 
York: The National League for 
Nursing, Inc., 1972. 
This collection of case presenta- 
^___„__.-_-^-^Q^ jllygtj.j^tg how different faculties 
approached the use of course objec- 
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tives in evaluating the clinical per- 
formance of nursing students.*. 

261. NLN, Department of Diploma Programs. 
Characteristics of Diploma Edu/ia- 
tion for Nursing. New York: The 
National League for Nursing, Inc. 
1966. 

The article lists identifying char- 
acteristics of educationally sound 
diploma schools of nursing and at; 
tributes of successful graduates. 

262. NLN, Division of Research. "Educational 
Preparation for Nursing — 1967." 
Nursing Outlook, (September 1968), 
52-56. 

The annual report of NLN re- 
search department on admissions, 
enrollments, and graduations in prac- 
tical, associate, diploma, baccalau- 
reate, and graduate programs is pre- 
sented. 

263. NLN, Division of Research. '^Educational 
Preparation for Nursing — 1968." 
Nursing Outlook, (September 1969), 
76-79. 

The annual report of NLN on ad- 
missions, enrollments, and gradua- 
tions from practical, associate, di- 
ploma, and baccalaureate and 
graduate programs in nursing is 
presented. 

264. NLN, Division of Research. ^'Educational 
^ Preparation for Nursing — 1969." ^ 

Nursing Outlook, Vol. 18, No. 9' 
(September 1970), 52-57. 

This report summarizes selected 
results from the NLN survey (1968- 

69) . This annual report by NLN on 
admissions, enrollments, and gradu- 
ations in practical, or vocational, as- 
sociate, diploma, baccalaureate, and 
graduate programs in nursing in- 
cludes statistics on blacks and men. 

265. NLN, Division of Research. ^'Educational 

Preparation for Nursing — 1970." 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 9 
(September 1971), 604-60.7. 

This report summarizes selected 
results from the NLN survey (1969- 

70) . The annual report of admis- 
sions, enrollments, and graduations 
from practical, associate, diploma, 
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266. 
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baccalaureate, and graduate pro- 
grams in nursing is included 

NLN, Measurement and Evaluation Serv- 
ices. "Let's Examine — The Relation- 
ship of PNG and Achievement Test 
Scores." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 17, 
No. S (March 1969), 52. 

This report states that composite 
PNG scores are the best predictors 
of the NLN Achievement Test scores 
in diploma programs, but not con- 
sistently best in baccalaureate and 
associate degree programs. Diploma 
and degree students produce com- 
parable "highest" coefficients in four 
basic course-end achievement tests. 

Nash, Patricia M. Evaluation of Employ'- 
ment Opportunities for Newly Li- 
censed Nurses. Washington, D.G.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1975, (DHEW Pub. No. (HRA) 75- 
12.) 

The objective of this study is to 
secure information about job-seek- 
ing experiences of newly licensed 
registered and practical nurses, and 
specifically to focus on : 1) the avail- 
ability of nursing employment to 
newly licensed nurses; 2) the kinds 
of nursing employment in which job 
opportunities are most numerous; 
3) the degree and basis for selectiv- 

--- ity exercised by nurses in choosing 
their initial employment; 4) the ex- 
tent of geographic mobility exhib- 
ited by nurses in selecting initial 
employment; 5) the length of time 
unemployed before taking initial 
employment; and 6) the sources of 
job information available to and 
utilized by nurses. 

Nealey, Stanley M. and Blood, Milton R. 
"Leadership Performance of Nurs- 
ing Supervisors at Two Organiza- 
tional Levels." Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 52, No. 5 (1968), 
414-422. 

. The present study is based on a 
single, simple hypothesis that effec- 
tive leadership style and leadership 
behavior patterns would differ 
across supervisory levels. This hy- 



pothesis is confirmed. In general, 
good performance ratings by su- 
periors go to high LPC (relations ori- 
ented) second-level supervisors and 
to low LPC (task oriented) first- 
level supervisors. Subordinates' job 
satisfaction is positively related to 
leader consideration at both levels of 
supervision. 

269. Nealey, S. M. and Owen, Terry W. "A 

\ Multitrait-Multimethod Analysis of 
Predictor^ and Criteria of Nursing 
Performance." Organizational Be- 
havior and Human Performance, 
Vol. 5 (1970), 348-565. 

Multiple measures of leader be- 
havior are correlated to examine the 
relations between the several aspects 
of leader behavior as predictors of 
several areas of rated performance 
by subordinates. 

270. Nelson, David E. "The Prediction of Stu- 

dent Performance in a College of 
Medicine by Biographical Informa- 
tion Personality Scores and Aca- 
demic Measures.'' Salt Lake City, 
Utah: University of Utah, June 
1972. 

In general the study suggests 
some sound new directions in per- 
formance evaluation of medical stu- 
dent's for predictor validation. It 
also confirms the freguent[y ob- 
served difficulties in reliance on only 
intellectual predictors of medical 
school success. Perhaps most im- 
I>ortantly, this research strengthens 
the notion of potential great utility 
in the use of biographical informa- 
tion and other nonintellectual meas- 
ures for improved prediction of per- 
formance in the various dimensions 
of medical training. 

271. New York State Department of Health. 

Registered Professional Nursing 
Programs, Their Applicants and 
Withdrawals. Albany, New York: 
1971. 

A study is made of the admission 
experience of registered professional 
nursing programs and their appli- 
cants. Tliis study 5s designed to 
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focus on some characteristics of reg- 
istered professional nursing pro- 
gruns, and one of their sources of 
potential nursing manpower — indi- 
viduals who had experienced diffi- 
culty in gaining entrance to or 
remaining in registered professional 
nursing programs. 

272. Nichols, Glennadee X. ''Clinical Observa- 

tions and Actions of Nursing Stu- 
dents.'' The Journal of Nxirsing Edu- 
cation,, Vol. 7, No. 4 (November 
1968), 15^24. 

A short, filmed patient situation is 
viewed by 203 nursing students, and 
data are collected to determine the 
relationship between the type of 
nursing educational program at- 
tended and the number and type of 
nursing observations made, as well 
as the number and type of nursing 
actions recommended in reference t'^ 
the viewed film. 

273. Nichols, Glennadee A. "Job Satisfactioti 

and Nurses' Intentions to Remain 
With or to Leave an Organization." 
Nursing Research, Vol. 20, No. 3 
(May-June 1971), 219-228. 

A job satisfaction study is made 
of 181 novice Army nurses, using a 
questionnaire with an ease of move- 
ment scale, importance, satisfaction, 
and alternatives scale. 

274. Nunn, Clyde Z. "Peer Popularity, Mis- 

perceptions, and Academic Achieve- 
ment." Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 84 (August 1971), 243- 
250. 

The purpose of this study is to 
explore the possibility that social 
perception would provide a needed 
social-psychological link between 
peer group effects and academic per- 
formance. 

275. Ohio Nurses Association. "Who are These 

New Nurse Graduates?" 1969. 

This is.„a.list^of role expectations 
for graduates of the three types of 
basic nursing programs. Expecta- 
tions for the beginning practitioner 
are: 1) planning, giving, and evalu- 
ating nursing care; 2) directing 
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group care; 3) interpersonal rela- 
tionships; 4) teaching patients and 
families ; and 5) personal develop- 
ment and ethical behavior. 

276. Olesen, Virginia and Davis, Anne J. "Pre- 

liminary Findings on Factors in the 
Recruitment of Foreign Students.'* 
Nursing Research, Vol. 20, No. 2 
(March-April 1971), 159-162. 

The paper reports an exploratory, 
mailed-questionnaire study of 61 
foreign students; 18 of whom are 
attending the School of Nursing at 
the University of California, San 
Francisco, in the fall of 1968, and- 
43 of whom had attended the School 
of Nursing during the previous 10 
years (1958-68). The purpose of 
the study is "to determine factors 
influencing the recruitment, selec- 
^ tion, and channeling of these stu- 
dents to a particular university." 

277. Olesen, Virginia L. and Whittaker, E. W. 

The Silent Dialqgue. San Francisco, 
California: JossW-Bass, Inc., 1968. 

I'his book is ba^ed on 3 years of 
field work study of student nurses at 
the University of California. It deals 
with the process of professional so- 
cialization that takes place in the 
student, and shows hoW facuUy, the 
school, and other students influence 
this process. One section is addressed 
to the problems of dropouts from 
nursing. The authors point out that 
that for some dropouts, the protec- 
tive insulation of the student cul- 
ture was insuflScient to shelter the 
self. Some found this too costly. 

278. Olmsted, Ann G. "Bases of Attraction to 

Medicine and Learning Style Pref- 
erences of Medical Students." Jour- 
nal of Medical Education, Vol. 48 
(June 1973), 572-576. 

Learning style preferences identi- 
fied as independent or dependent are 
f ou n.d to be differentially distributed 
among medical students and related 
to the basis of their attraction to 
medicine. Science-oriented medical 
students prefer a dependent learn- 
ing style, while people-oriented 
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medical students prefer an inde- 
pendent learning style. Bxtrinsical- 
ly oriented students are about 
equally divided in learning style 
preferences. 

279. O'Neill, Mary F. Study of Baccalau- 

reate Nursing Student Values." 
Nursing Research, Yo\. 22, No. 5 
(September-October 1973 ) , 437- 
442. 

Using the Allport-V emon-Lind-. 
zey Study of Values and the 
Gordon's Survey of Interpersonal 
Values, this study sought to com- 
pare the values of nursing students 
with the other student groups at 
successive class levels in the different 
programs. 

280. O'Neil, Patricia M. and Madaus, George 

F. "Differences in Interest Patterns 
Between Graduates of Diploma and 
Basic Collegiate Programs in Nurs- 
ing/' Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 13 (Fall 1966), 300-305. 

This study seeks to determine 
whether differences exist in the in- 
terest patterns of two groups of reg- 
istered nurses on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Women. 
Thirty of these are graduates of 
3-year diploma programs and 30 are 
graduates of 4-year basic collegiate 
programs. 

281. Oram, Phyllis G. "Induction of Action 

and Attitude Change: The Function 
of Role Self-Conflicts and Level of 
Endorsement." Journal of PsychoU 
ogy, Vol. 68 (1968), 39-48. 

This study explores the conditions 
under which induced behavior leads 
to attitude change. Nurses are asked 
to write essays against their own 
opinions under one of the two types 
of conditions: a role-approach, self- 
avoidance situation, or a self -ap- 
proach, f ole-avoidance situation. 

2'82. Ortelt, J. A. "The Development of a S<!ale 
for Rating Clinical Perfcrmiiiice." 
The Journal of Nursing Edticaiion, 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1966), 15-17. 



\ The process of developing the 
\ clinical performance rating scale by 
\ faculty and students at the Univer- 
\ sity of Hawaii School of Nursing in- 
\ volves: 1) learning and categorizing 
\ faculty expectations; 2) developing 
\ objectives and descriptive behaviors; 
land 3) developing the rating scale 
\from the. stated objectives. 

283. Oweyi, Steven V. 'Trediction of Academic 

^Performance in an Associate Degree 
Nursing Education Program." La- 
fayette, Indiana: Purdue—Univer^- 
sity, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
Urnational, Vol. 31 (April 1971), 
5210-5211-A. 

The study compares the. effective- 
ness of three models of multivaria- 
hm of prediction of academic suc- 
ces^ in identifying the criterion 
variables of achievement in a nurs- 
ing leducation program, and deter- 
mines the effectiveness of several 
new \predictor variables when used 
in combination with an established 
set 01 predictors. 

284. Owen, St^en V.; Feldhusen, John F.; 

and murston, John R. "Achieve- 
ment rrediction in Nursing Educa- 
tion with Cognitive, Attitudinal, and 
Divergent Thinking Variables." 
Psychological Reports, Vol. 26 
(1970),\867-870; 

The study. is designed to deter- 
mine whether two attitude meas- 
ures, designed specifically for pre- 
diction ot achievement in nursing 
education,! and a set of divergent 
thinking tests, can increase the pre- 
dictive efficiency of an established 
set of cognitive measures. 

285. Paduano, MarylAnn. "Evaluation in the 

Nursing Laboratory : An Honest Ap- 
praisal." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 22, 
No. 11 (Nokmber 1974), 703-705. 

Clinical evaluation in the nursing 
arts laborato^ rather than in the 
hospital setting is tried. It is felt 
that the clinical laboratory can offer 
predictable sit\iations in which nurs- 
ing skills caii be performed, ob- 
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served, and evaluated without out- 
side interference. 

286. Pallone, N. J. and Hosinski, Sister Mar- 

ion. ''Reality Testing a Vocktional 
Choice: Congruence Betweeii Self, 
Ideal, and Occupational Percepts 
Among Student Nurses:" Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, VoL 45 
(March 1967), 666-670. \ 

The study inquires about the ways 
in which contact with occupational 

_ 1^ reaujreme^^^^^ the . work _^ si tu^^^^^ 

affects the projection of self into, the * 
occupational role. \ 

287. Palmer, Mary Ellen. "Self-Evaluatior.t of 

Clinical Performance." Nursing 
Outlook, Vol. 5, No. 15 (November 
1967), 63-65. \ 

The author proposes an approach 
to the students' self-evaluation proc- 
ess, which encompasses two medi- 
ums — a teacher who cares (phildr 
sophical aspect) and well-defined 
practice criteria (scientific com- 
ponent.) 

288. Pankratz, Loren D. and Pankratz, 

Deanna M. "Determinants in Choos- 
ing a Nursing Career." Ntirsing Re- \ 
search. Vol. 16, No. 2 (Spring , 
1S67), 169-172. 

Ten statements about reasons for 
entering nursing are ranked by nurs- 
ing students and registered nurses. 
Influences, such as age when nurs- 
ing^as^rst considered, age when 
na^ decision to enter nursing was 
made, significant individuals who 
influenced this decision, and satis- 
faction with nursing as a career are 
included. 

289. Pankratz, Loren and Pankratz, Deanna. 
"Nursing Autonomy and Patients' 
Rights: Development of a Nursing 
Attitude Scale." Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior, Vol. 15 (Sep- 
tember 1974), 211-216. 

"An "attempt to focus on the views 
of nurses regarding dependence ver- 
sus independence for both nurses 
and for patients is made with the 
use of a Nurse Attitude Scale and 
Moos' Work Experience Scale. 
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290. Papcum, Ida. "Let's Examine — Results of 

Achievement Tests and State Board 
Tests in an Associate Degree Pro- 
gram." Nursing Outlook, Vol. 19 
(May 1971), 341. 

Correlations between NLN 
Achievement Test Scores and State 
Board Scores for an associate degree 
program are reported. 

291. Pavalko, Ronald M. "Recruitment to 

Nursing: Some Research Findings." 
Nursing^^Research, Vol. 18, No. 1 
(Januarjl'ebruary^^m^^ 72^76. """^ 
This paper contribute? to an un- 
derstanding of the social character- 
istics of young women repruited to 
the nursing profession via discuss- 
ing a survey conducted with high 
school seniors. 

292. Paynich, Mary Louise. "Why do Basic 

Nursing Students Work in Nurs- 
ing?" Nursing Outlook, Vol. 19, No. 
4 (April 1971), 242-245. 

This study deals with attempting 
to )eam why students, enrolled in a 
generic baccalaureate nursmg pro- 
gram, work on a salaried basis in 
nursing. 

293. Plapp, Jon M.; Psathas, George; and 

Caputo, Daniel V. 'Intellective 
Predictors of Success in Nursing 
School." Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Vol. 25 (Sum- 
mer 1965), 565-577. 

The efficacies of high school rank, 
the 1937 Gamma AM Form of the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Test, and the SAT alone and in cdm- 
bination in predicting performance 
of nufsing students with regards to 
continuance, academic performance, 
and clinical performance are com- 
^ pared in this investigation. 

294. Price, Elmina M. ''Report of a Pilot Proj- 

' ect to Differentiate Roles." Jqurnal 
of Continuing Education in Nursing^ 

• Vol. 3, No* 5 (September-October 
1972), 11-21. 

The study done to test the hy- 
pothesis that separate operational 
roles for associate and baccalaureate 
graduates in nursing can be identi- 
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fied and implemented in the hospital 
setting. 

295. Psathas, George. "The Fate of Idealism 

in Nursing School." Jotimal of 
Health and Social Behavior, Vol. 9 
(March 1968), 52-^4. 
Diploma nursing students' percep- 
tions and attitudes in relation to 
specific roles and situations are ex- 
plored. 

296. Psathas, George and Plapp, Jon. ''Asses- 
: JmgL.l%.Effiecta„Q£..a..,Nur^^^^^ 

gram: A Problem in Design.'' Ntcrs- 
ing Research, Vol. 17 (July-August 

1968) , 336-342. 

The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule is used to measure person- 
ality needs in 79 diploma nursing stu- 
dents in an attempt to assess the ef- 
fects of an educational program on 
personality needs of students. 

297. Pueschel, Shirley J. "A Demographic 

Analysis of the Educational Struc- 
ture of American Nursing." Nursing 
Research, Vol. 18, No. 3 (May-June 

1969) , 211-216. 

The study explores the relation- 
ship of the educational attainment 
of American nursing with the educa- 
tional attainment of women in other 
professional and technical groups, 
and with women in the clerical occu- 
pations. This exploration is demo- 
graphic. The study includes depletion 
process of diploma programs in nurs- 
ing education in the years 1940-65, 
and a projected depletion process in 
the years 1965-2000. 

298. Quint, Jeanne. "Role Models and the Pro- 

fessional Nurse Identity." Journal of 
Nnrsing Education, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(April 1967), 11-15. 

This very timely article is con- 
cerned with the impact of role models 
on the perspectives and role defini- 

^ tions of nursing students in bacca- 

— laureate programs. This well-orga- 

nized comparison differentiates be- 
tween the model therapeutic agent 
and the model institutional coordina- 
tor along several dimensions and 
^ raises some challenging and well- 
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substantiated questions about bacca- 
laureate nursing education's social- 
ization process. 
299. Quiring, JuUa. "The Autotutorial Ap- 
proach." Nursing Research, Vol. 21, 
No. 4 (July- August 1972), 332-337. 

The study investigates the effect of 
providing immediate and delayed 
videotape feedback on sophomore 
nursing students* performance of 
nursing procedures. 

....300,.„Mdermn^MQdaMlAU^ 

istered Nurse Students in a Bacca- 
laureate Program: Factors Associ- 
ated with Completion." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 23, No. 1 (Januaiy-Feb- 
ruary 1974), 71-73. 

A comparison is made of selected 
characteristics of registered nurse 
students in a baccalaureate program 
who obtained their degrees with 
those who did not. 

301. Ramey, Iren^ G. "Meeting Today's Chal- 

lenges to Nursing Service and Educa- 
tion." Nursing Forum, Vol. VIII, No. 
2 (1969), 160-175. 

The author discusses the factors 
that are causing problems for the 
nursing profession, such as popula- 
tion explosion and Medicare. She sug- 
gests five goals for the profession to 
work toward in order to find some 
solutions to these problems. 

302. Redman, Barbara K. "Nursing Teacher 

Perceptiveness of Student Atti- 
tudes." Nursing Research, Vol. 17, 
No. 1 (January-February 1968), 59- 
64. 

This study investigates perceptive- 
ness of clinical teachers in nursing 
for their students' attitudes toward 
relationships with patientSi other 
students, and clinical teachers. 

303. Redman, P. W. "An Analysis of the Prog- 

ress of Student Nurses Entering 
Training at Whittington Hospital, _ 
London, Since May I960?' Jniema- 
tional Journal of Nursing Studies, 
Vol. 4 (February 1967), 7-14. 

The purpose of this study is to 
compare the score on the General 
^ ^ Nursing Council's entrance test, a 
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new selection procedure introduced 
in 1960, with the subsequent results 
on the State examination. 

304. Reed, Cheryl and Feldhusen, John F. 

**State Board Examination Score 
Prediction for Associate Degree 
Nursing Program Graduates/' Nurs- 
ing Research, VoL 21, No. 2 (March- 
April 1972), 149-153. 

This research is directed toward 
the prediction of achievement on the 
_ J. — State-Board- ExanrinatiunrTisiTi'g pre- ~ 
admission and college predictor vari- 
ables. Age upon admission, high 
school rank, and SAT scores form the 
bases for predictor variables. 

305. Reed, C. L.; Feldhusen, J. F.; and Van- 

Mondfrans, A. P. ''Prediction of 
Grade Point Averages Using Cog- 
nitive and Noncognitive Predictor 
Variables.'' Psychological Reports, 
Vol. 32 (February 1973), 143-148. 

This study investi'^ates the useful- 
ness of a number of noncognitive 
variables in improving the prediction 
of nursing students' first semester, 
second semester, and first-year grade 
point averages. 

306. Reed, David A. **Nurse-Recruitmenc Com- 

mittee Tackles Staffing Problems." 
Hospital Topics (April 1967), 43-45. 

This article deals with the develop- 
ment of an effective nurse-recruit- 
ment program in a hospital and the 
factors to be considered in its devel- 
opment. 

307. Reed, Fay. "Baccalaureate Education and 
Professional Practice." Nitrsing Out- 
look, Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1967), 
50-52. 

The author argues that nurses who 
have been graduated from baccalau- 
reate programs can be best under- 
stood in terms of what they know 
and what they are able to accomplish 
as a. result of this knowledge rather 
than in terms of what they do. She 
attempts to define some ways in 
which nurses who have completed an 
upper division major in nursing and 
who have been graduated from a bac- 
calaureate program differ from their 



nurse colleagues and to describe how 
these differences enable them to make 
a unique contribution to patient care. 

308. Reekie, Elagrace. "Personality Factors 

and Biographical Characteristics As- 
sociated with Criterion Behaviors of 
Success in Professional Nursing." 
Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington, 1970. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, Vol. 31 (April 
1971), 5212-A. 

The Clinical Nursing Rating Scale 

proves to be a useful tool for clinical- 
* nursing assessment. The findings led 
to the conclusion that these predic- 
tor-variables and criterion measures 
of significance need to be combined 
with other test battery data and 
early in-school achievement measures 
in a multiple regression formula, 
using a larger subject sample to ob- 
tain the best prediction model of suc- 
cess- in nursing. 

309. Reinkemeyer, Sister Agnes M. "New Ap- 

proaches to Professional Prepara- 
. tion." Nursing Forim, VoL IX, No. 
1 (1970), 27-40. 

The author expresses her opinion 
on and rationale for reorganization 
of nursing education systems (on all 
levels) to provide true professional 
prjictitioners. 

310. Richards, Mary Ann Bruegel. "A Study 

of Differences in Psychological Char- 
acteristics of Students Graduating 
from Three Types of Basic Nursing 
Programs." Nursing Research, Vol. 
21, No. 3 (May-June 1972) , 258-261. 

An intelligence test, personality in- 
ventory, and professionalization scale 
are used in an attempt to define dif-^ 
ferences among graduates of bac- 
calaureate, associate degree, and di- 
ploma nursing programs. 

311. Richek, Herbert G. and Nichols, Tempie. 

"Personality and Cognitive Charac- 
teristics of Prenursing Majors." 
Ntcrsing Research, Vol. 22, No. 5 
(S.iptember-October 1973), 443-448. 

The study investigates the correla- 
tion between personality and cogni- 
t Q 7 tive characteristics of college fresh- 



' men who chose nursing as opposed to 
other related fields, Basic, tool is 
Brown Self-Report Scales as meas- 
ures of mental health, 

312. Risser, Nancy L, "Development of an In- 

strument to Measure Patient Satis- 
faction with Nurses and Nursing 
Care im Primary Care Settings/' 
Ntivsing Research, VoL 24, No, 1 
(January-February 1975) , 45-51, 

An instrunient that evaluates^^^ 

tient attitudes toward nurses "and 
nursing care in a primary care set- 
ting is described. Respondents for 
two sequential trials were 78 and 60 
patients of internists or general prac- 
titioners at a group health coopera- 
tive, 

313. Robinson, Alic^ M, "Black Nurses Tell 

You: Why So Few Blacks in Nurs- 
ing,'' /^^^ Vol, 35, No, 7 (July 1972), 
35-41, 73, 75, 76, 

Six prominent black nurse-leaders 
give recommendations as to what the 
profession of nursing- can do to re- 
cruit more blacks into nursing and 
reduce the black attrition rate. De- 
veloping a better system of inform- 
ing high school counselors what nurs- 
ing really is, using black nurses as re- 
cruiters, devising better methods of 
interviewing and otherwise screen- 
ing prospective students, remedial- 
work offered for tho»se who need it, 
use of blacks who have "made it** in 
nursing as role models, and a com- 
mitted nursing faculty, are all ways 
in which the leaders feel nursing 
could facilitate recruiting and main- 
taining more blacks within the pro- 
fession, 

314* Roehm, Maryanne E„ "An Analysis of 
Role Behavior, Role Expectations, 
Role Conflict, Job Satisfaction and 
Coping Patterns of Associate Degree, 
Diploma, and Baccalaureate Degree 
Graduates in Beginning Nursing 
Positions,*' Indiana University, 1966, 
Purposes are to determine if dis- 
crepancies exist between role con- 
cept and role performance of AD, 
diploma, and baccalaureate degree 
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graduates who are in beginning nurs- 
ing positions, and to determine the 
.relationship of role conflict to job 
^ morale and coping patterns, 

315, Roraback, Catherine, "The College 

Bound High School Senior Girls and 
Nursing as a Major Field of Study," 
New York: Columbia University, 
1968, Dissertation Absti'acts Interna- 
tional Vol, 29 (April 1969), 3802- 

3803-B, _ 

" " ThVstudy tlie value ori- 

entations of 503 college bound high 
school seniors who planned to enter 
nursing, 

316, Rottkamp, Barbara, "Attrition Rates in 

Basic Baccalaureate Nursing Pro- 
grams,** Nursing Outlook, Vol, IG 
(June 1968), 44-47, 

A report of some quantitative 
data on attrition from years 1954-61 
is presented. No original data are 
produced as this is not a study bu.t a 
compilatior of others* findings. The 
author discusses general reason? for 
attrition and makes recommenda- 
tions, 

317, Rutherford, Ruby, "What Bothers Staff 

Nurses,** American Journal of ATws- 
ing, Vol, 67, No, 2 (February 1967), 
315-318, 

The author discusses job condi- 
tions in hospitals which bother staff 
nurses. Most of the conditions or 
characteristics revolve around the 
feeling that nurses are unrealistically 
prepared in nursing school for the 
nursing role, 

318, Ryback, David, "A Critical Incident 

Simulation Technique for Nur^e Se- 
lection,** International Journal of 
' Nursing Studies, Vol, 4 (1967), 81- 
90, 

This study att-empts to construct a 
test which would involve items simu- 
lating situations in nursing settings 
which would require decision-making 
skills and communication skills. Test 
was administered to student nurses, 
staff nurses, and he^d nurses. . 

319, Saarinen, Pirkko and Anttil'a, Yrjo, "The 

Usability of the Schaffer Job Satis- 
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faction Test in Nursing School Ap- 
plicant Selection (II) Reports from 
the Institute of Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Helsinki. (January 1972) . 

A continuation of previous re- 
search using the Schaffer Job Satis- 
faction Test is reported. The aim was 
the comparison of: a) data concern- 
ing the needs students feel as im- 
portant to job satisfaction taken as 
' part of selection testing, using the 
SJS and a self-rating sheet based on 
the test, with b) data collected at the 
end of training. 

320. Saffer, Jerry B. and Saffer, Linda D. 

"Academic Record as a Predictor of 
Future Job Performance of Nurses.'* 
Ntirsing Research, Vol. 21, No. 5 
(September-October 1972), 457-462. 

A study which seeks to identify 
specific areas of academic perform- 
ance which would predict how well 
nursing students would function as 
graduate nurses. 

321. Sams, Lauranne Brown. "The Relation- 

ship Between Anxiety, Stress, and 
the Performance of Nursing Stu- 
dents." Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1964. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, Vol. 29 
(1964), 1456-A. 

The purpose of the study is to in- 
vestigate the relationship between 
anxiety level, stress, and the per- 
formance of student i^urse.-; who are 
beginning the integrative phase of 
combining clinical practice with aca- 
demic learning experience. 

322. Sawyer, Jack. "The Altruism Scale: A 

Measure of Co-operative, Individu- 
alistic, and Competitive Interper- 
sonal Orientation." American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. LXXI, No. 4 
(January 1966), 407-416. 
' The research shows the Altruism 
Scale to assess with moderate valid- 
ity and reliabilit: a continuum, rang- 
ing from cooperation through indi- 
vidualism to competition, that defines 
*a central orientation of a person to- 
wards the rewards he and another 
J experience in interaction. The study 



uses college students from business, 
social science, and the YMCA. 

323. Scheinfeldt, Jean and Palmer, Sarena. 
. "Expansion: New Youth for Nurs- 
ing." American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, Vol. 70, No. .8 (August 1970) , 
1713-1717. 

Through ODWIN, Open Doora 
Wider in Nursing, nurses in Boston,, 
with the help of others, are seeking 
out interested educationally disad- 
vantaged ghetto youth and helping 
ihem to enter and stay in schools of 
nursing. 

324. Schmitt, Edith. "Transition from Stu- 

dent to Graduate." Ameincan Jour- 
nal of Nursing, Vol. 67 (December 
1967), 2573-2575. 

In preparing the senior student to 
cope with the actual work situation 
she will face in her first employment, 
a cou;?e is eeublished, during which 
she functions as a staff nurse. The 
academic hours of the course con- 
centrate on the activities of team 
leadership. 

325. Schoeberle, Elizabeth A. and Craddick, 

Ray A. "Human Figure Drawings 
by Freshmen and Senior Student 
Nurses." Perceptual and Motor 
Skills, Vol. 27 (1968), 11^14; 

A study is conducted with 90 
freshmen and 90 senior diploma 
nursing school students to investigate 
the kind of image that student 
nurses have at the freshmen* and 
senior levels, of the "ideal" nurse and 
of the "undesirable'/ nurse. The study 
is implemented via the use of a 
Drav/-A-Person Test. 

326. Schulz/Esther D. "Personality Traits of 

Nursing Students and Faculty Con- 
cepts of Desirable Traits : A Longi- 
tudinal Comparative Study.'' Nurs- 
ing Research, Vol. 14, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1965), 261-264. 

The study is concerned with the 
results of the E^^vards Personal 
Preference "Schedule as a means of 
studying changes of nursing students 
in a basic baccalaureate program. 
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327, Schwirian, Patricia M, ^'Analysis ^of 

Data Concerning Entering Student 
Profiles for 1971-7b/' Curriculum 
" Evaluation Data Report No. 8, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, Septem- 
ber 1974. 

Analysis of 69 variables describing 
entering student profiles for 1971, 
1972, and 1973 is presented. 

328, Schwirian, Patricia M. '^Correlates ot 

Attrition and Fall 1973 Enrollment 
Status of 1971-72 Entering Sopho- 
" mores, Ohio State University School 
of Nursing: Interim Data," Curricu- 
' lum Evaluation Data Report No, 2, 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University School of Nursing, March 
2 1974/ 

Analysis of demographic, educa- 
tional, cognitive, attitudina!, and per- 
sonality variables in relation to at- 
trition is presented, 

329, Schwirian, Patricia M; and Baer, Char- 

old L, ^'Analysis of Data Concerning 
Entering Student Profiles for 1974, 
■ 1975," <^urriculum Evaluation Data 
Report No, 14,' Columbus, Ohio, The 
Ohio State University School of 
Nursing^ September 1976, 

Analysis of 69 variables describing 
entering student profiles for 1974 
and 1975 is presented. 

330, Schwirian, Patricia M, and Baer, Char- 

old L, "Correlates of Attrition and 
Fall 1974 Enrollment Status of 
1972-73 Entering Sophomores," Cur- 
riculum Evaluation Data Report No, 
'15, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
Umversity Sch^l of Nursing, Octo- 
ber 1975. . 

Analysis of attrition data for 
classes entering 1972-73, including 
data on 30 demographic variables, 1 
cognitive variable, and 4 personality 
variables is presented., 

331, Seither, Francis G. *'A Predictive Valid- 

ity Study of Screening Measures 
Used to Select Practical Nursing 
Students," Nursiyig Research, Vof, 
23, No, 1 (January-February 1974), 
60-63, 



The purpose is to investigate the 
predictive validity of selected admis- 
sion screening measures. Specifically, 
the California Short Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, California Reading 
Test, California Test of Personality 
and the age of the entrant are investi- 
gated, 

332, Sharp, W, Harr>^ and Anderson, Janet C, 

*^Changes in Nursing Students' De- 
scriptions of tho Personality Traits' 
of the Ideal Nurse." Measurement^ 
and Evahvation in Guidance, Vol, 5> 
No, 2 (July 1972), 339-344. 

The authors explore whether or 
not nursing strdents' descriptions of 
personality trait§ of the ideal nwrse 
become progressively similar to the 
faculty's descriptions of the Ideal 
nurse as the students progress, in 
their educational programs, 

333. Shetland, Margaret L, "Teaching and 

Learning in Nursing," American 
Journal of Nursing, Vol 65, No, 9 
(September 1965), 112-116, 

A teacher expresses her own views 
about teaching arid leading and ex- 
plains that it is the process, not the 
technique, nor even the content, that 
is important, 

334, Siegel, Hildegarde, "Professional Social- 

ization in Two Baccalaureate Pro- 
grams," Nitrsing Research, Vol, 17, 
' No, 5 (September-October 1968), 
403-407, 

The author investigates students' 
characterizations of nursing and 
the personal importance assigned to 
them. The process of professional so- 
cialization is hypothesized to result 
in measurable changes, 

335. Simpson, H, Marjorie, "Satisfaction and 

Dissatisfaction of Student Life,*' 
International Nursing Review, Vol, 
15, No. 4, 329-338, 

The article discusses a series of 
studies which were made in the 
United Kingdom on the rec^-uitment 
of student nurses, of their experi- 
ence during training, and of their 
success and failure in student nurs- 
ing life, 
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.386. Singh, Amarjit '^The Predictive Value 
of Cognitive Tests for Selection of 
Pupil Nurses/' Nursing Times, Vol 
68 (June 15, 1972), 53-96. 

The study provides little justifi- 
cation for recommending any of the 
tests used i^^ the present survey 
(Standard > Progressive Matrices, 
Mill Hill Vocabulary, and Reading 
Comprehension Test) as a means - 
for predicting which trainee would 
be likely to complete the training, 
for the present findings do not sup- 
port the view that the basic reason 
for dropout is simply that the pu- 
pils who withdrew were not well 
enough equipped intellectually to 
enter training. 

337. Sitzmann, Sister M. Rosalie. **A Study of 

the Predictive Validity of the Psy- 
chological Corporation's Pre-En- 
trance Examination for Schools of 
Practical Nursing." Washington, 
' D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1970. Dissertation Ab- 
tracts International, Vol. 31 (Sep- 
tember 1970), 1024-1 025-A. 

The aim of this study is to deter- 
mine the degree to which the Psy- 
chological Corporations* Pre-En- 
trance Examination lor Schools of 
Practical Nursing is a valid instru- 
ment for predicting achievement, 
both in the school of practical nurs- 
ing and on -he licensing examina- 
tion. 

338. Skipper, James K. Jr. "The Role of the 

Hospital Nurse: Js it Instrumental 
or Expressive?" Social Interaction 
and Patient Care, Eds. James K. 
Skipper, Jr. and Robert C. Leonard. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1965. 

The study is conducted tc gain 
some empirical view of the nurse's 
role definition. 343^ 

339. Slatker, M. J. and Cramer, S. H. "Risk 

Taking and Vocational or Curricu- 
lum Choice." Vocational Guidaiice 
Quarterly, Vol. 18 (December 1969), 
127^132. , 
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Complete risk-taking and voca- 
tional choice data are collected on 
entering freshmen in the fall semes- 
ter of 1966 at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. A conclu- 
sion made is that while there is some 
" evidence to indicate that risk-staking 
is related to vocational or curricu- 
lum choice, it would appear the ap- 
proach utilized in the present study 
may be inappropriate to capitalize 
on this relation. 
Smith, Gene Marshall. **The Role of Per- 
sonality in Nursing Education." 
Nursing Research, Vol. 14, No. 1 
(Winter 1965), 54^ " ' 

The Edv/ards ^ ^1 . reference 
Schedule and the Oavceil 16 Person- 
ality Factor Questionnaire are ad- 
ministered as a preen trance test 
battery to students of a diploma 
nursing school in an attempt to 
study the role of personality on suc- 
cess in nursing education. 
Smith, Jeanne E. *Tersonaiity Structure 
in Beginning Nursing Students: A 
Factor Analytic Study." Niirsing 
Research, Vol. 17, No. 2 (March- 
April 1968), 140-145. 

Personality inventory scores (of 
the AVL and EPPS) of a large 
group of pursing students are e^:am- 
ined through factor analysis in or- 
der to identify the variety of per- 
sonality factors ainong ^beginning 
students. 

Smith, Kathryn. ''Discrepancies in the 
Role-Specific Values of Head Nurses 
- and Nursing Edudators." Nursing 
Research, Vol. 14, No. 3 (Summer 
1965), 196-202. 

The extent to which the role spe- 
cific values of head nurses and i arse 
educators differ is studied in a large 
metropolitan university medical cen- 
ter having a school of nursing. 

Smith, Kathryn. "The Shifting Frame of 
Reference in Nursing." The Jour- 
nal of Nursing Education, Vol. 6, 
No. 2 (April 1967) , 3, 4. 

The author argues that the frame 
of reference for nursing action is 
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shifting from an earlier concentra- 
tration upon the medical diagnosis, 
the disease process, and the thera- 
peutic regimen to the patient or in- 
dividual within the context of the 
environment. The individual's life- 
style> social roles, cultural values, 
family patterns, and community 
milieu are essential foci for today's 
professional nurse. 

344. Smith, Mary Colette. "Perceptions of 

Head Nurses, Clinical Nurse Spe- 
cialists, Nursing Educators, and 
Nursing Office Personnel Regarding 
Performance of Selected Nursing 
Activities." Nursing Research, Vol. 
23, No. 6 (November-December 
1974), 505-&11. 

This study deals with identifying 
perceptions of categories of person- 
nel regarding role functions and ex- 
pectations of themselves and others. 

345. Smoyak, Shirley A. "A Panel Study Com- 

paring Self-Reports of Baccalau- 
reate and Diploma Nurses Before 
Graduation and After Their First 
Work Experience in Hospitals." 
ANA Eighth Nursing^ Research 
Conferencey Vol. 189 (March 15-17 
1972). 

This study investigates the out- 
comes for nurses who undergo two 
different types of adult professional 
socialization (in this particular case, 
baccalaureate or diploma school 
preparation) for the same work role 
(in this case, staff nurse in a hos- 
pital setting). 

346. Stauffacher, James C. and Nauran, Les- 

lie. "The Prediction of Subsequent 
' Professional Activity of Nursing 
Students by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 17, No. 3 (May-June 
1968), 256-260. 

The EPPS is used to measure 
characteristics of the individual 
nursing student related to later oc- 
cupational effectiveness. 

347. Stein, Rita F. "The Student Nurse— A 

Study of Needs, Roles, and Conflicts, 
Part V Nursing Research, Vol. 18, 
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No. 4 (July-August 1969), 308-^15. 

The EPPS is used in an explora- 
tory way to compare needs of nurs- 
ing students as sophomores and as 
seniors in one school. 

348. Stein, Rita F. "The Student Nurse— A 

Study ol Needs, Roles, and Conflicts, 
Part II." Ntirsing Research, Vol. 18, 
No. 5 (September-October 1969), 
433-440. 

Dominant values of senior bacca- 
laureate nursing students are deter- 
mined and compared with those 
values held by the same sample as 
sophomores. 

349. Stein, Rita F. and Green, Edith J. "The 

Graduate Record Examination as a 
Predictive Potential in the Nursing 
Major.'' Nursing Research, Vol. 19, 
No. 1 (January-February 1970), 
44-47. 

This study examines the relation- 
ship of results on the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination and academic 
achievement for 35 master's degree 
nursing students. 

350. Sternlicht, Manny and Cavallo, Mary. 

"Screening Techniques in the Selec- 
tion of Practical Nursing." Nzirsing 
Research, Vol. 14, No. 12 (Spring 
1965), 170-172. 

The study attempts to determine 
screening procedures that would en- 
able one to determine efficiently 
whether or not a particular candidate 
for a nursing course of study will be 
successful in completing such -a pro- 
gram. 

351. Stewart, Ruth F. and Graham, Josephine 

L. "Evaluation Tools in Public 
Health Nursing Education," Nursing 
Outlook, Vol. 16 (March 1968), 50, 
51. 

The public health nur^Jng faculty 
at the University of Florida devel- 
oped two tools for evaluating a stu- 
dent's learning in the public health 
laboratory experience: the student's 
progress guide and the home visit 
plan. When they are used together 
they provide a method of promoting 
systematic planning of family health 
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care and a means of collecting more 
objective information oh which to 
base grades. 
352* Styles^ Margretta Madden. "Articulation 
Between Florida Public Junior Col- 
leges and Baccalaureate Degree 
Nursing Programs in State Universi- 
ties." Gainesville, Florida: Up i vers- 
ity of Florida, 1968. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, Vol. 30 (Octo- 
ber 1969), 1773-1774-B. 

The exploitation of the community 
college-public university route in bac- 
calaureate nursing education is in- 
vestigated* 

353* Tate, Barbara L. "Rate of Graduation in 
Schools of Nursing." International 
Nursing Review, Vol. 15, No. 4 
(October 1968), 339-347. 

The study looks at statistical in- 
formation obtained about graduation 
of students (selected for a sample) 
entering three types of nursing pro- 
grams in the fall of 1962. Compari- 
sons of attrition, rates, graduation 
rates, and reasons given by directors 
of nursing programs for students 
who did not graduate are discussed. 

354. Taylor*, Alton L. and Mandrillo, Mar- 

garet P. "A Survey and Analysis of 
Bachelor Degree Recipients from the 
School of Nursing of the University 
of Virginia, 1969-1972," Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia University of Vir- 
ginia, 1973. 

This study surveys 478 bacca- 
laureate program graduates (from 
- June 1969 to August 1972) for the 
purpose of foUowup study on new 
curriculum graduates and self-evalu- 
ation of the new curriculum at the 
University of Virginia. 

355. Taylor, Calvin W.; Nahm, Helen; Loy, 

Lorraine; Harms, Mary; Berthold, 
Jeanne; and Wolfer, John. Selection 
arid Recruitment of Nurses and 
' Nursing Students, Utah : University 
of Utah Press, 1966. 

The study is a survey of w iat re- 
search has been done in the area of 
selection in schools of nursing and 
^ related fields. The investigators are 
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interested not only in tests, but also 
in all measuring devices and types 
of judgments used in selection pro- 
grams. A total of 111 research 
studies are obtained in connection 
with the questionnaire study in 1961- 
62. 

356. Taylor, Calvin W. ; Nahm, Helen ; Quinn, 

Mildred; Harms, Mary; Mulaik, 
Jane; and Mulaik, Stanley A. Report 
of Measurement and Prediction of 
Nursing Performance, Part /. Factor 
Analysis of Nursing Students' Appli- 
cation Data, Entrance Test Scores, 
Achievement Test Scores, and Grades 
in Nursing School Utah : University 
of Utah, 1965. 

This study is an outgrowth of the 
need for further study of criteria to 
be used with selection and prediction 
devices in the field of nursing* It is 
limited to analyzing certain measures 
of educational achievement typically 
used in collegiate nursing schools. 

357. Taylor, Calvin W. ; Nahm, Helen ; Quinn, 

Mildred; Harms, Mary; Mulaik, 
Jane; and Mulaik, Stanley. Measure- 
ment and Prediction of Ntirsing Per- 
foi-mance. Part IL Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah, 1966. 

This exploratory research in meas- 
urement and prediction of nursing 
skill includes validation of perfor- 
mance predictors, development of 
new criteria for academic and on- 
job performance, and exploration of 
relationships between various crite- 
ria and predictors. 

358. Taylor, J. K. "Recruiting: Nurse Power 

is the Answer." RN, Vol. 33 (April 
1970), 61-63. 

This study investigates the meth- 
ods most effective in recruiting for 
nursing schools, factors influencing 
young people to select nursing as a 
career, and the age at which most 
young people make the decision to 
enter nursing. 

359. Tenbrink, Carole L. "The Process of So- 

cialization into a New Role: The 
Professional Nurse.'' Nursing For- 
um, Vol. VII, No. 2 (1968), 147-160. 
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The author explores how various 
concepts involved in self-role inter- 
action may be applied to the rela- 
tionship between student (the self) 
and the teac^er of nursing (the rep- 
resentative of a social role.) 
860. Theis, Charlotte and Harrington, Helen. 

''Three Factors that Affect Practice: 
Communications, Assignments, At- 
titudes." American Journal of Ntivs- 
ing, Vol. 68 (July 1968), 1478-1482;. . 

This study primarily deals with 
identifying institutional factors per- 
ceived by baccalaureate nursing 
graduates as helping or hindering 
them in the performance of profes- 
sional nursing functions, and com- 
paring the responses of those 
employed in two typical hospitals and 
those in the Loeb Center. 

361. Thomas, Barbara. "Prediction of Succt-ss 

in a Graduate Nursing Service Ad- 
ministration Program." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 23, No. 2 (March-April 
1974), 156-^-159. 

The effectiveness of student selec- 
tion practices is studied. Included is 
the analysis of the traditional predic- 
tors — graduate record examination 
scores and baccalaureate grade point 
averages — and the crit3rion meas- 
ures — master's GPA and CPA's as- 
sociated with the various components 
of administration, research, clinical 
nursing, and perspectives in nursing. 

362. Thomas, Lauraine A. "Prescriptive Edu- 

cation." Nttrsing Outlook, Vol. 21, 
No. 7 (July 1973), 450-452. 

The author suggests a two-step 
sequence which can guarantee that 
continuing education will become 
relevant to any given field of nursing 
practice. They are: 1) practitioners 
in a specific field^ shall establish be- 
havioral standards for practice, 
.which in turn shall be based upon 
abstract principles uniquely relevant 
to^that field of practice; and 2) edu- 
cators shall develop continuing edu- 
cation content for practitioners that 
is based upon these specific beha\^*- 
ioral standards for practice. 
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Thomas, Marth.. J. and Weinstein, Abbott 
S. "Comparisons of Test Scores in 
Psychiatric Nursing." Nursing Out- 
look, Vol. 13, No. 5 (May 1965), 38- 
44. 

The authors compare NLN 
achievement test scores. State Board 
scores, and psychiatric nursing 
course grade. There was shown to be 
a wide variation in test performance 
by students of various schools of 
nursing, and there is variation in 
individual performance from one test 
to another. 
Thurston, John R. and Brunclik, Helen L. 

Nurse Attitudes Inventory. Eau 
^: \j:SClaire, Wisconsin : Luther Hospital, 
November 19C5. 

This report deals with the develop- 
ment of the Nurse Attitudes Inven- 
tory. It provide information on how 
to score the inventory and current 
research pjans for the' inventory. 
Thurston^ John R. and Brunclik, Helen L. 
"Search or Research? The Prediction 
of Success 1. Schools of Nursing." 
Nursing Outlook, Vol. 13, No. 3 
(MarchiaeW, 38. 
Preliminary evidence suggests that 
^nursing school applicant perfor- 
mance on the Luther Hospital Sen- 
tence Completions, as scored by the 
Nursing Education Scale, Prelim- 
inary Form, is related to whether or 
not the students are still in school at 
the time they are evaluated some 2 
years after preadmission testing. 
Thurston, John R.; Brunclik, Helen L.; 
and Feldhusen, John F. "Personality 
and the Prediction of Success in 
Nursing Education." Nursing Re- 
^ search. Vol. 18, No. 3 (May-June 
1969),_258-262. 

This report discusses Phase III 
a study designed to further refine and 
validate techniques which could con- 
tribute to the accuracy of prediction 
of student success in nursing schools 
and to an understanding of factors 
connected with pursing student per- 
formance. 
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367. Thurston, John R.; Brunclik, Helen L.; 

and Feidhusen, John F. The Predic- 
tion of Success in Nursing Educa- 
tion — Phase I and Phase II, 1959- 
1967. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: Luther 
Hospital, 1967. 

A summary of the results of Phase 
I and Phase II of this study is pres- 
ented, with discussion of each of the 
measures used in the prediction of 
success in nursing education. 

368. Thurston, John R.; Brunclik, Helen L.; 

and Feldhusen, John.F. The Predic- 
tion of Success in Nursing Educa- 
tion, Phase III, 1967^1968. Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin: Luther Hospital, 
1968. 

Phase III of this study is a further 
analysis of the relationship of per- 
sonality to achievement status. The 
design involves a partial replication 
of research previously reported in 
Phase I. Phase II differed from, 
Phase I in that it was not concerned 
with applicants who were rejected 
nor with an investigation of high 
school rank and PNG performances. 
Phase III was planned as a 4-year 
program. The design is described 
fully. However, inasmuch as research 
support was forthcoming for only 
1 year, many of the specific aims 
could not be accomplished fully. This 
report describes partial accomplish- 
ment of some of the specific aims. 

369. Thurston, John R.; Brunclik, Helen L.; 

and Feldhusen, John F. "The Rela- 
tionship of Personality to Achieve- 
ment in Nursing Education, Phase 
II." Nursing Research, Vol. 17, No. 
3 (May-June 1968), 265-268. 

This study focused on the rel *.ion- 
ship 6f personality to achievement 
in nursing education. Phase II, re- 
ported here, was largely a replica- 
tion of the original research. 

370. Tillinghast, B.S., Jr. and Norris, Betty. 

''Let's Examine — The Relation of 
Selected Admission Variables to Stu- 
dent Achievement." Nursing Outlook, 
Vol. 16 (July 1968), 58. 
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A brief summary of the relation 
of selected admission variables to 
student achievement is presented. 
The investigation at the University 
of Virginia School of Nursing in 
Charlottesville is based on the rec- 
ords of 219 students who were grad- 
uated from the school of nursing in 
the years 1962-66. 

371. Trapp, D.; Pailthorp, K.; and Cope, R. 
"Entrance Characteristics and Their 
Relationship to Types of Student 
Dropouts. Washington State Univer- 
sity Institutional Research and Insti- 
tutional Policy Formulation." 11th 
Annual Forum of the Association for 
Institutional Research, 1971. Clare- 
mont: Office of Institutional Re- 
search, (December 1971), 119-122. 

The purpose is to relate causes of 
attrition to a wide r^nge of charac- 
teristics of both the students and the 
institutions involved. The research 
follows a ,congruence model which 
views attrition as a function of the 
V "fit" between needs, interests, and 
abilities of the student and the de^ 
mands, rewards, and constraints of 
particular settings. 

372. Treece, Eleanor Mae. Vocational Choice 

and Satisfaction of Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurses, New York: National 
League for Nursing, 19'69. 

The study is designed to explore 
factors that charaSterize persons 
who have selected practical nursing' 
as a career, .to describe the satisfac- 
tions of those who have remai'^ed in 
the field, and to find out why some 
individuals have left. 

373. Trussell, Richard P. and Pappas, James 

P. "Some Variables for Student 
' Nurse Selection." Report No, 47, 
Rocky" Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation, University of Utah, -May 
1974. 

This study is designed. to compare 
measures of self-actualization, bio- 
graphical data, and acad^ nic per- 
formance as predictors ol effective 
nursing criteria. 
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874. Uhlaner, J- -E. "Human Performance 
Effectiveness and the Systems Meas- 
urement Bed." Journal of Applied 

-Bsychology,-y.ol^53_U3A^^ 1972), 

202-210, 

The major hypothesis of this ar- 
ticle concerns the way aptitudes, job 
demands, and surrounding conditions 
coalesce to yield varying levels of 
performance. ^ 

375. Vaz, Dolores. "High School Senior Boys' 

Attitudes Toward Nursing as a 
Career." Nursing Research, Vol 17, 
- No. 6 (November-December 1968), 

5^3^38. 

The study is done in an effort to 
identify some of the attitudinal fac- 
tors^ which might tend to prevent 
=^ men from entering the nursing 

career. 

376. Verhonick, Phyllis J.; Nichols, Glennadee 

A.; Glor, JBeverly, A. "K.; and Mc- 
Carthy, Rosemary T. "I Came, I 
Saw, I Responded: Nursing Observa- * 
tion and Action' Survey." Nursing 
^ Research, Vol. 17, No. 1 (January- 
February 1968), 38-44. 

Filmed patient situations are used 
to examine the responses of 1,576 
professional nurses to identify the 
nuances which the nurse oJ>^erves in 
a patient's condition that leads her 
to take a specific nursing action. 

377. Vogelberger, Mary Louise. "The Profes- 

sional Adustment.and Gro\^th of the 
New Graduate." Journal of Continttr 

" tng Education in Nursing, Vol. 2, No. 
5 (September-October 1971), 21-27. 

This discussion presents a brief 
look at the problem of adjustment 
and growth of the new graduate 
nurse in curr^nt hospital situations. 

^It-observes that students and new 
graduates have great individual po- 
tential. Thi9 potential must be recog- 
nized and utilized by both, nursing 
education and sewices. 

378. Waters, Verle H.; Vivier, Mary Louise; 

Chater, Shirley S.; Urrea, Judithe 
H.; and Wilson, Holly Skodol. **Tech- 
nical and Professional Nursing: An 



' Exploratory Study." Nursing Re- 
search, Vol. 21, No. 2 (March-April 
1972), 124-131. 

This study is conducted to 1) ^ 
scribe technical and prof essional — 
nursing as practiced in clinical set- 
tings, 2) determine whether direc- 
tors of nursing in hospitals that 
employ graduates of both AD and 
baccalaureate programs observe and 
report differences in nursing practice 
between the two, and 3) ascertain 
whether head nurses who supervise 
graduates of both programs note the . 
differences. 

379. Weinberg, E. and Rooney,"J. F. 'The 

Academic Performance of Women 
Students in Medical ^School." Journal 
Of Medical Education, Vol. 48 
(March 1973), 240-247. 

A survey of major measures of 
academic performance of men and 
women in medical school reveals 
that although women's performance 
in the early years is slightly, but con- 
sistently, lower than that of men, 
overall academic performance is 
equal by the senior year. 

380. Weiss, Olga. "Motivation to Enter Nurs- 

ing: Eligible Applicants to Nursing * 
Schools in Israel— 1968." Interna- 
tional Journal of Nursing Studies, 
Vol. 7 (1970), 135-151. 

The study is made^to determine 
what motivates young people to enter 
nursing and whether propaganda 
methods used for nurse recruitment 
in Israel are useful. Questionnaires" 
are sent to applicants selected as 
potential nursing students and are 

composed of questions rel ated to cul; 

tural or ethnic ' background, age, 
number of siblings, father's educa- 
tion and similar family matters, sec- 
ondary career interests, concepts 
about nursing as a career, various 
forms of recruitment propaganda 
and material, and volunteer youth 
service. 

381. Weitman, Morris and Meyer, Ernest. ''A 

Study of Long-Term Retention in 
Nursing Students/' Nutnng Re- 
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search, Vol. 14, No. 2 (Spring 1965) , 
167-170. 

This study is concerned with the 
relative permanence of knowledge of 



~ subject matter acquired by nursing" 

students in a regularfj^^scliMuled 
course, A second focus is ttfes^tent 
to which such long-term retehrion 
can be predicted from standard oV 
jective measures of aptitude foi 
nursing. 

'382. White, Catherine Harman and Maguire, 
Maureen Claire. "Job Satisfaction 
and Dissatisfaction Among Hospital 
Nursing Supervisors : The Appli- 
cability of Herzberg's Theory.'* 
Nursing Research, Vol. 22, No. 1 
(January-February 1973), 25^^28. 

The descriptive study attempts to 
identify factors which nursing super- 
visors in general hospitals describe 
as consistently leading to job satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction and to 
assess the validity of Herzberg's 
motivation-hygiene-theory. 

383. White, George D. ; Moore, Lucille R. ; and 

Willrhan, Marilyn D. "A Format f t 
Presenting Enrollment and Persist- 
ence Figures.** Nursing Research, 
^ f Vol. 17, No. 3 (May-June 1968) , 264, 
265. 

A new format for visual repre- 
sentations for more accurate and 
meaningful data relative to eni^oD- 
ment, withdrawal, and retention of 
student populations is presented. 

384. Willett, Elizabeth A; Riff el. Rev. Pius 

A.; Breen, Lawrence J.; and Dick- 
. son. Sister Elinor J. "Selection and 
Success of Students in a Hospital 

^^^^chgol of Nursing." The_Camdim 

Nurse, Vol. 67 (January 1971), 41- 
45. 

The study reports on the predict- 
ability of specific psychometric in- 
struments in relation to success 
during a 3-year period, as well as on 
the Registered Nursesf* Association 
of Ontario (RN) examinations; ef- 
ficacy of pre-entranca screening 
procedures in nursing candidate 
selection; and the factorr> differen- 



tiating successful candidates from 
those who withdrew from the pro- 
gram, those accepted candidates who 
did not come into the program, and 
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those candidates who were rej ected. 

385. Wilson, Barry J. The Job Performance of 

Nursing Graduates: A Program 
Evaluation. Michigan : Delta College, 
Office of Research and Development 
and the Division of Nursing. (No 
date known). 

The study is designed to assess po- 
tential strengths and^.weakncsses of 
of nursing preparation and training 
as reflected in job performance of 
graduates, and also to investigate the 
predictive relationship of measures 
"4 scholastic success, such as GPA 
arid Nursing Board . Scores with 
graduate job performance. 

386. Wilson, Batry j. and Packwood, Gene. 

"Evaluation and Prediction of Rated 
* Job Perfonnonce of . Nursing Grad- 
uate.*' Ame^can l5ducational^ Re- 
search Association, 19^5 Annual 
' Meeting. \ 

An investigation of the postgrad- 
uate job status and performance of 
associate degree nursing graduates 
Is reported. 

387. Wilson, Christopher. "The Effects of 

Cloisterization on Students of Nurs- 
ing?. Ameiican Journal of Nursing, 
Vol. 70, No. 8 (August 1970), 1726- 
^ 1729. 

Student nurses saw nursing as a 
dull, frustrating profession from 
v/hich escape seemed impossible be- 
cause of their investment in time, 

money, and effort. Th e only out these 

bored students seel is to flee hospital 
practice upon gra(|uation. Although 
they do not blam^ the schools for 
the lack of stimulation, they feel their 
cloistered situation is a, .significant* 
factor. ^ 

388. Wise, Barbara B. "A Taxonomy Ap- 

proach , . . * Implications for Per- 
fdrmance.'* Journal of Continuing 
Education in Nursing, Vol. 3, No. 4 
^ ^ (July-August 1972), 9-16. 
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The author argues that each nurse 
must accept the responsibility of 
knowing on which level she is per- 
forming. She must be aware of the 



next step forward and strive to reacF 
the next goal toward a higher level 
* ^ of professional competency. The tax- 

onomy approach is suggested as a 
means of assisting the practitioner 
. and increasing the effectiveness of 
* the continuing educator as a change 
agent in the process. 
' 389. Wittmeyer, Alma L.; Camiscioni, John 
S.; and Purdy, Patricia A. "A Lon- 
gitudinal Study of Attrition and 
Academic Performance in a Col- 
legiate ^Nursing Program.'* Ntirsing 
Researcit, VolT 20, No. 4 (July-Au- 
gust 1971), 339^47. 
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- educatior 

390. Wolff, Ricyrd and Wasdfen, Ronald. 

"Mea&nred Intelligence and Esti- 
mate/ by Nursing • Instructors and 
. Nursling Students.'* Psychological 
[Repjorts, Vol. 25 (1969) , 77,' 78. 

Several estimates of intelligence 
of^senior nursing students are com- 
j^axed with actual intelligence test 
scares, as measured by the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. 

391. Wood,^ucille. "Proposal ; A Career Plan 
i' for Nursing.'* American Journal of 

mirsing, Vol. 73, No. 5 (May 1973), 

- 832^835. - . 

The author presents a five-step 
proposal, which, she sees as a sound 
— method-for-developingjiursing prac- 
titioners who could give nursing care 
in auy agency. Each stage would in- 
clude increased and cumulative areas 
of competence in nursing practice, 
decision-making, problem-solving 
and in administrative, teaching, and 
communicative skills. She contends 
that such an approach would realis- 
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tically use the skills of every member 
of the nursing work force to provide 
high quality nursing! care. 
Wood, Vivian. ''Understs^nding Psycho- 
meefirTestsrP^t-I:'*; The-G^snadiati- 



Nurse, Vol. 61, No. 4 (April 1965), 
279^282. / 

A review of the various tools that 
may be used by nursing personnel in 
the selection of student nurses is 
presented, with main emphasis on 
- psychometric preadmission nursing 
tests and their utilization in a school 
of nursing. 

3S3. Wood, Vivian. ''Understanding Psycho- 
metric Tests, Part II.'' The Canadian 
mirse, Vol. 61, No. 5 (May 1965), 
376-380. 

A description and analysis is given 
of three prenursing admission tests: 
the George Washington University 
Series Nursing Tests; the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation Entrance Examina- 
' tion for Schools of Nursing; and the 
National League for Nursing Pre- 
Nursing and Guidance Examination. 
Each test is discussed under four 
main headings: purposes and uses^ 
structure, evaluation,. and summary. 

394. Woodruff, Norma Lowyn. "Nursing as 

a Vocational Choice by Vermont 
High School Girls." New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1969. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, Vol. 30 
(November 1969) , 1834-A. 
• The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine some of the factors asso- 
ciated with the selection of nursing 
as a vocation and the selection of a 
particular type and location of edu- 
cational- program in nursi ng by 
senior high school girls in Vermont. 

395. Wren, George. "Some- jeharacteristics of" 

Freshman Students in Baccalaureate, 
Diploma, and Associate Degree Nurs- 
ing Programs.'* Nxirsing Research, 
Vol. 20, No. 2 (March-April 1971), 
167-172. 

This study attempts to determine 
if there were any si^ificant differ- 
ences in those variables which led 
nursing students to select their par- 
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ticular type of nursing program 
from the three available to them. 
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of Their Performance on the Job." 
Tallahassee, Florida: Florida State 
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stracts lnte7mationaU Vol. 30 (No- 
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theuUse '^f the NLN licensing exam- 
ination^ and an adaptation of the 
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rating scale and licensing examina- 
tion measure different content and 
different dimensions of nursing. 
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565. 

The National Student Nurses As- 

— -^0Giation-desig4i^.tes-Minneapoli&-one^ 

of three target cities for ''Project 
Breakthrough in Nursing." .This is 
a demonstration program to increase 
the enrollment of Black, Indian, and 
Spanish American students in nurs- 
ing education programs throughout 
the country. 
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Education." Nev^ York, New York: 
Columbia University, 1972. Disserta- 
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32-A. (1972),6697-A. ■ 

An in-depth, descriptive study is 
conducted to identify and describe 
mechanisms operating in clinical 
laboratory exijeriences in a bacca- 
laureate nursing program.. 
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I. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



The problems and. issues surrounding the 
prediction of success in preprofessional educa- 
tion and in practice are crucial in the process 
of maintaining and improving the quality of 
service rendered by any profession. They are 
even more critical in the health professions. The 
ability to define and predict ''success'' and ''ef- 
fectiveness" in nursing is of particular import, 
because attrition from basic nursing education, 
ai- well as attrition from nursing practice, is 
relatively substantia!. In a period of increas- 
ingly costly education for nurses and a rapidly 
expanding, need for nursing services of all 
kinds, these attrition rates are becoming a 
luxury we can ill afford. 

These problems and issues have not gone un- 
recognized nor unattended. A sizeable litera- 
ture has dealt with elements of selection for 
nursing schools, attrition from schools of nurs- 
ing, and success in school and in practice; how- 
ever, most tend to be limited by boundaries of 
geography, small numbers, and relatively 
limited objeccives. Mention of these constraints 
is not meant to imply criticism of the investiga- 
is simply to emphasize the need for a study that 
is national 5n scope and based on data from the 
broad spectrum of institutions of nursing edu- 
cation and their graduates. Moreover, the def- 
inition of successful or effective nursing is 
undergoing significant modification, and the 
obectives and instructional activities of many 
schools are reflecting this role and practice 
tors who have worked in these areas ; the aim 
redefinition. 

PURPOSES OF THE STUDY: This study 
was intended to fulfill the need for a study, na- 
tional in scope, which focused directly on th^ 
issues of su'^cess in nursing education and 
effective nursing practice. The two maor objec- 
tives were: 1) to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of predictors of successful nursing 
performance in use by schools of nursing to 
•evaluate student progress; and 2) to determine 
the relative effectiveness of predictors of suc- 



cessful nursing performance in use by schools 
of nursing to determine on-the-job success. 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY: This study, ^ 
Prediction of Successful Nursing Performance 
(initiated in June 1974), was conducted in 
three phases. The first phase was a comprehen- 
sive critical review of the 1965 through 1975 
literature related to the identification an^i util- 
ization of predictors of nursing success. "Pre- 
diction of Successful, Nursing Performance. 
Part I : A Review of Research Related to Pre- 
diction of Nursing Performance, 1965-1976," 
is a summary of the major findings and trends 
noted in the literature reviewed and includes an 
annotated bibliography by research topic and 
recommendations for future research efforts 
thought to have promise. 

The second phase of this study was the devel- 
opment and administration of a questionnaire 
to a representative national sample of 10 per- 
cent of all basic professional schools of nursing. 
These data provided information on: 1> the 
adequacy and use of known criteria for predict- 
ing successful nursing performance in school; 
2) alternative criteria considered promising by 
the schools; 3) operational definitions of "a 
successful nurse" and of "effective .lursing per- 
formance" ; and 4) the identific?*tion of a cohort 
of students who graduated in spring X975; con- 
sidered to have the most potential for being 
successful In nursing practice. The data pro- 
vided by the sample of nursing schools are "le 
basis of this Part 11 report. 

The aim of the third ^hase of the study was 
to ascertain che relative success of the selected 
beginning practitioners in the work setting, via 
self-appraisals and appraisals from the super- 
visory perspective. This phase involved the 
developjnent, administration, and analysis of 
data from two more questionnaires. The re- 
sponses by the representatives of the sampled 
nursing schools were used as one of the bases 
for the development of this set of question- 
naires ; the literature review provided the other 
major source of input. 
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PART M 



Students selected by the sampled schools as 
having the most promise of functioning as suc- 
cessful nurses and a randomly selected "con- 
trol" group of spring 1975 graduates from the 
same schools constituted the study sample of 
the population of beginning practitioners in the 
nursing proiession. The participating grad- 
uates provided relevant retrospective data 
regarding their nursing education, their basic 
demographic characteristics, job information, 
and self-appraisals of their own performance. 
They also identified their immediate superior 
and gave ur permission to ask this individual 
to participate in tho study. The immediate 
superiors provided som 1 ^^^ic deinographic 



information about themselves, some informa- 
tion about their professional background, and- 
appraisals of the performance of the beginning 
nurses who had provided their names. 

The performance evaluation data so obtained 
were then related back to the "success predic- 
tions" which had been made by the participat- 
ing schools of nursing \n the second phase of 
the study. "Prediction of Successful Nursing 
Performance Project Report P*^rt III : Evalua- 
tion and Prediction of the Performance of 
Recent Nursing Graduates" (currently unpub- 
lished) provides a description of the conduct 
and findings of this final phase cf the study. 



II. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 



Tables II.-l through IL-6 (see appendix II.- 
A for tables and figures) contain data that pro- 
vide a general description of the 150 schools of 
nursing that participated in the first data col- 
lection phase of the study. Since the study re- 
quirements specified that a sainple of no less 
than 10 percent of all accredited schools of nurs- 
ing in the United States should participate, 
strenuous efforts were made to assure the neces- 
sary niimbers of respondents. We were also con- 
cerned'- with maintaining .s nearly as possible 
the desired respondent ra.ios among the 24 cells 
which wfere defined by the use cf a three-vari- 
able stratified random sampling procedure. As 
seen in table II.-l, the three stratifying vari- 
ables were: (1) type of nursing program; i.e., 
associate? degree, diploma, baccalaureate; (2) 
geographic region in terms of the four regions 
defined by the National League for Nursing 
(see below) ; and (3) source of financial sup- 
port; i.e., public or private. A comparison of 
the actuaf number of responding schools and 
the number desired for each cell indicates ad- 
herence to the sampling strategy. In some ceh^ 
the actual number of respondents was higher 
than the desired number; these "extra" re- 
spondents came from two sources. First, some 
consenting schools failed to return their ques- 
tionnaires within a reasonable amount of time 
despite numerous followup measures; hence 
bftck-up schools were selected to replace them. 
Occasionally, the presumed nonrespondents 
eventually did return their questionnaires as 
did the back-uo schools selected to replace 
them ; so all were included as respondents. The 
second source of extra schools was comprised 
of a group of schools whose directors provided 
:*>fo'Tnation about their schools but would not 
•./rovide the names a.:^ addresses of their 1975 
graduates. In some cases, refusal to provide 
names and addresses was against, established 
school policy; in others, it was based on the di- 
rector's interpretation of existing: or pending 



rights-tc -privacy legislation. We also selected 
back-up schools for these respondents. There- 
fore, while schools who did not provide names 
of their 1975 graduates cannot he included in 
the analysis of the actual - .irsing graduate per- 
formance and prediction of performance (Proj- 
ect Report, Part III), the description of school 
policies and procedures regarding admission, 
progression, and evaluation of students has 
been included in this report. 
, Table II.-2 contains the distribution of 
schools by type, region, and financing who were 
asked to participate, but who did not. It may be 
seen that the non-participants — 30 percent of 
all those who were contacted — tended to be 
equally dist' 'buted both by program type and 
by regio 'hile th*» nonparticipation rate 
among tht rsing schools in the North At- 
lantic regioi vvas highest (42 percent), a chi- 
square calculation did not show the regional 
differences to be significant. 

One school characteristic of interest was the 
length of time the nursi'ig schools had been in 
operation. The data in table II. -3 show that the 
diploma schools r^ere by far the oldest — 98 per- 
cent had been in operation for 10 yecrs or more. 
The associate degree programs were almost 
equally divided among three categories : 5 years 
or fewer, 6-10 years, and over 10 years in op- 
eration. Of the baccalaureate schools, one-third 
had been operational lo. 6 to 10 years and al- 
most 60 percent had been in operation for more 
than 10 years. 

The director of each responding scliool was 
alao asked to provide the total enrollment by 
sex designation is of autumn 1975 ; the results 
appear in tables II.-4 and II.-5. The average 
total number of students enrolled in baccalau- 
reate programs (328) was over twice the 
average total number of students enrolled in 
either A.D. (135) or diploma (155) programs. 
Further, the average class size for the diploma 
schools (assuming a 3-year program) was the 
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Regions as Defined by the National League for Nursing 
Region I, North Atlantic : 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 

Region II, Midwest: 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Region III» South: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Canal Zone 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 



Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 



Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 



Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Puerto Rico 



Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



Region IV, West: 



Alaska Guam 

American Samoa Hawaii 

Arizona Idaho 

California Montana 

Colorado Nevada 



smallest of the 3 types of programs — iust 
slightly over 50 students per class. 

Given the interest in affirmative action in 
general and in increasing the number of men 
in nursing in particular, the perceni of male 
enrollment was computed for each school and 
summarized in table IL-6. The proportion of 
men nursing students was generally quite low 
(under 7 percent), the one notable exception 
being within the group of 4 schools that we.e 
sampled among the publicly supported bacca- 
laureate schools in Region III (South) — almost 
one-third of their students were men. In only 
one of the other cells did the percent of men 
students exceed 10 percent (A.D., West, Priv- 
ate — 14.4 percent), and in 10 of the sampling 
cells, men constituted 5 percent or fewer of the 
nursing students. 

The last general school characteristic that 
was considered necessary to the description of 
baccalaureate programs was the point at which 



New Mexico s 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

students entered the school or college of nurs- 
ing. Table II.-6 shows that the sophomore year 
in college was the one during which two-thirds 
of the schools ndmit students to the nursing pro- 
gram : half in the autumn and half at mid-year. 
Slightly over one-fourth of the schools admitted 
their students as freshmen, with most of. these 
admitted at the beginning of the academic year. 
Due to this variety of admission patterns, it 
was obviously inappropriate to calculate even a 
very rough "average" cVss size for baccalaure- 
ate schocls of nursin<^. 

Summary 

1. Participating respondents in this study 
were a stratified i*andom sample of slightly 
over 10 percent of all basic schools of nurs- 
ing in the United .States. Stratifying vari- 
ables were type of program, geographic 
region, and type of financing. Thirty per- 
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cent of those who were asked to participate 
did not do so. 
2» Nonrespondents were similarly distributed 
according to each of the stratifying vari- 
ables* 

3. The majority of schools ht^ been in opera- 
tion for 10 years or more. Diploma schools 
were the oldest; nearly all had been in op- 

' eration 10 years or more. Associate degree 
programs were the youngest; almost a 
third had been in operation for fewer than 
6 years* 

4. Average total enrollment in the baccalau- 
reate schools in 1975 was abo\it twice as 
large as average total enrollment in either 



A.D. or diploma programs. Diploma 
schools of nursing had the sm.allest aver- 
age class size: approximately 50 students 
per class. 

5. Fewer than 7 percent of the nursing stu- 
dents enrolled in 1975 were men. There 
was no significant difference in average 
percent enrollment of men either by schooV 
type or by region. 

6. Among the baccalaureate schools of nurs- 
ing, students were most commonly ad- 
mitted in thfcir sophomore year of college, 
and almost all schools had only one admis- 
i,»on point for students. 
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III. ADMISSION CRITERIA USED BY RESPONDING" 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 



The first of many steps on the way to becom- 
ing a successful nurse is that of gainin < admis- 
sion to an accredited, basic school of nursing. 
The admission criteria used by schools of nurs- 
ing to select students from among all the appli- 
cants reflect the faculty and administrators' 
judgments of the indicators that are most likely 
io identify the student who can succeed in 
school and succeed in practice. Therefore, it 
was deemed important to describe the admis- 
sion criteria used by the responding schools of 
nursing to select their students. 

In Section 1 1. -A of the Nursing School Ques- 
tionnaire (see appendix II -B), respondents 
were asked to indicate which of 18 criteria they 
considered when selecting nursing students 
from the pool of applicants. They were also 
asked to identify those admission criteria (up 
to a maximum of four) that they considered 
most critical in their student selection proc- 
esses. The data in tables II.-7 and II.-8 show 
that the top-ranking criteria in terms of use 
are: health data (84 percent), high school 
rank, and grade point average (72 percent 
each), interviews with* applicants and college 
grade point average were considered as criteria 
by t\70-tliirds of th espondents, and over half 
reported using the applicants' biographical 
data and personal references. Scores on the 
American College Testing program (ACT) and 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) were con- 
sidered by half the respo!idents, and a third re- 
ported using autobiographical essays prepared 
by the applicants. Criteria that were listed, but 
used by 10 percent or fewer of the respondents, 
included ethnic and racial background, the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI), the educational level of the appli- 
cants' parents, and the applicants' religious af- 
filiations. 

The frequency of use of many of the listed 
criteria vary by type of nursing school and by 
^ region. The data in table II -7 show that among 



the three types of nursing programs, diploma 
schools reported significantly higher frequency 
of use of: health data, high school rank and 
GPA, applicant jnterviews and biographical 
data, personal references, SAT and NLN test 
scores, and the applicants' autobiographical 
essays. There were fewer significant differences 
by region (see table II.-8). High school rank 
and SAT scores were used by significantly 
higher proportions of North Atlantic region 
schools and lower proportions of West region 
schools. Conversely, college grade point aver- 
age was used by almost 95 percent of the 
schools in the West region and by only slightly 
more than half of the North Atlantic region 
schools. The use of ACT scores is significantly 
more predominant in the 'Midwest region (78 
percent) than in the other three regions, and 
the use of NLN scores was m.ost prevalent 
among the schools in the North Atlantic region 
(37 percent). 

Respondents were also asked to provide the 
names of any alternative selection criteria they 
use but which were not listed inHhe question- 
naire. The alphabetic listing of these alterna- 
tive criteria and the frequency with which they 
were cited appear in table II.-9. Most criteria 
or measures were only listed by one or two re- 
spondents. The exceptions to this pattern were: 
the School and College Ability Test (N = 8), 
the Psychological Corporation Pre-Nursing Ex- 
amination (N==5), Comparative Guidance and 
Placement Test (N = 4), Dent Psychometric 
Exam (N = 4), and the applicant's previous 
work experience (N = 4). 

While applicants for admission to a school 
of nursing may be expected to provide a variety 
of information about themselves, the various 
pieces of information are not likely to be 
weighted equally by those who make the ad- 
missions decisions. Quite simply, some factors 
are more important than others. In an effort 
to identify what these more important factors 
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are, we asked the respondents to check the four 
* admission criteria that are the most critical in 
selection of students for their programs. Table 
IL-10 shows the list of the most critical criteria 
in decreasing order of frequency of citation, as 
well as whether or not there were significant 
differences in frequency of citation either by 
school type or by region. High school grade 
point average was the criterion most commonly 
included in the four most critical criteria — 41 
percent of the respondents cited it. No signifi- 
cant differences existed by either school type 
or by region. Somewhat over a third of the re- 
. spondents reported each of the following to be 
among their four most critical admission 
eriteria: ACT scores, high school rank, an in- 
terview with the applicant, health data, and 
college grade point average. Almost a third in- 
cluded scores on the SAT. Therefore, of the 
seven most frequently cited critical admission 
criteria, all but two were indibatori of prior 
academic achievement in cognitive performance 
areas. 

Applicant interviews appear to be most 
popular among diploma schools, as are personal 
references and NLN test scores. Significant re- 
gional differences include a heavier reliance in 
the Midwest on ACT scores and in the North 
Atlantic region on high school rank, SAT 
scores, and NLN test scores. 

Since the different school types were not rep- 
resented equally within the four geographic re- 
gions, it was necessary to determine whether 
observed significant differences were simply 
artifacts of the unequal distribution. Therefore, 
the distribution of responses by school type 
controlling for region and the distribution of 
responses by region controlling for school type 
were also calculated for both the use of admis- 
. sion criteria and inclusion of criteria as critical. 
The data in table II -11 show' that, when region 
is controlled, the differences among types of 
schools in ^heir reported use of health data, 
high school rank and grade poin^ average, and 
college grade point average are no longer sig- 
nificant. In general, however, even when con- 
trolling for region, diploma schools of nur.sing 
report a significantly higher use rate of inter- 
. views, biographical data, personal references, 
autobiographical essays, and NLN test scores. 
It is notable that in the West region there were 
iy significant differences among the school 
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types in their reported use of any of the ad- 
mission criteria. 

The data in table IL-13 specify the regions 
in which significant differences exist in the 
number of schools of each type, including each 
. admission criterion in the four most critical ^ 
categories. In four of the given incidences where 
significant differences among school types exist, 
they exist in only one region. For example, sig- 
nificantly more of the diploma schools in the 
^ North Atlantic region inciuded'the SAT among 
the four most critical admission criteria; this 
was not the case in any of the other three geo- 
graphic regions. Likewise, only in the South 
region did significantly more diploma schools 
include personal references as a m.ost critical 
criterion. Once again, the responses of the three 
types of nursing schools in the West region 
were not significantly different. 

In order to specify the conditions under 
which regional differences existed in the use 
and importance of admission criteria, the dis- 
tribution of responses by region, controlling for 
school type, were calculated; the data appear 
in tables II.-12 and IL-14. Most of the overall 
significant differences among regions (see 
tables II.-8 and II.-IO) held up in at least one 
school type category. The criterion of high 
school rank was used most commonly by both 
A.D. and baccalaureate schools in the North 
Atlantic region and least often in the West re- 
gion. SAT scores were most frequently used in 
the North Atlantic by all types of schools ; the 
significantly higher use of NLN test scores in 
the North Atlantic region existed only among 
the diploma schools of nursing. Significant 
regional differences in the four most critical 
criteria were maintained only among diploma 
schools. 

Summary 

1 The five most commonly used criteria for 
admission to the responding schools of 
nursing were health data, high school rank, 
high school grade point average, applicant 
interview, and college grade point average. 
Each was reported in use by at least two- 
thirds of the schools. 

2. A significantly higher overall use rate was 
reported by diploma schools for nine ad- 
mission criteria: health data, high school 
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rank and grade point average, applicant in- 
terview and biographical data, personal 
references, SAT and NLN scores, and au- 
tobiographical essays. Diploma schools had 
a significantly Idwer use rate of college 4. 
North Atlantic region reported using high 
grade point average. 
3. Significantly more nursing schools in the 
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school rank, SAT scores, and NLN test 
scores than did schools in the other three 
regions. 

The" use and value of various admission 
criteria vary most types of schools in the 
North Atlantic and South regions and least 
among nursing schools in the West region. 
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IV. PREDICTION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE OY 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 



The prediction of the success of students 
while still in nursing school has been the sub- 
ject of many research efforts reported during 
the past 10 years. The most common indicators 
of this success have been the students* grade 
point averages and whether or not t^iey stayed 
in the nursing program or dropped out prior 
to graduation. While the predictive measures, 
like the findings, are a mixed bag, the general 
conclusion is that academic success begets aca- 
demic'^succec'S. However, there are elements of 
successful program completion as well as p x- 
demic success. In an effort to determine the 
extent of use of predictive measures by schools 
of nursing, as well as the respondents* percep- 
" tions of the measures* predictive values, they 
were asked to identify tests that are admin- 
istered to their students either prior to or fol- 
lowing admission and to rate the value of tne 
instruments as predictors in four areas of stu- 
dent performance : (1) academic performance; 
(2) clinical performance; (3) program com- 
pletion; and (4) achievement on State Board 
examinations. 

USE OF MEASURES: Respondents were 
asked to report whether or not they used any 
of a list of 19 standardized measurement in- 
struments as predictors of the subsequent per- 
formance of their nursing students. The 19 
measures were identified for inclusion in the 
questionnaire list according to two major cri- 
teria: first, that each had been used in at least 
two published studies of nursing student per- 
formance ; and second, that each was included 
for description and review in Euros* Seventh 
Mental Measitrements Yearbook or Personality 
Test and Revietv. The list includes eight instru- 
^ ments that assess cognitive attributes, six in- 
struments that are purported to measure vari- 
ous personality traits, three attitudinal inven- 
tories, and two measures of vocational interest. 

It is clear from the data in table II.-15 that 
the only predictive measures used to any de- 
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gree in schools of nursing are three measures of 
cognitive performance. Over half of the re- 
spondents reported using data from both the 
NLN tests for new students and the American 
College Testing Program (ACT), and almost 
half reported using the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SAT) as source of predictive data. 
Fewer than 3 percent of the respondents used 
ayiy of the other cognitive, personality, atti- 
tudinal, or vocational assessment tools that 
were listed. 

Respondents were also asked to list any pre- 
dictive measures used in their programs that 
did not appear in the list. A total of 45 differ- 
ent instruments were listed by the respondents 
(s^je table II.-16). Two-thirds of the predictors 
were reported in use by only one respondent 
each. The School and College Ability Test 
(SCAT) was used by four schools; five ^ther 
instruments were used by three schools each: 
three of these instruments vere achievement 
tests, one was a psychological inventory, and 
one was a ''guidance** instrument. 

Thus, it would appc-ar that while the nursing 
edticution literature contains reports of a wide 
variety of student performance predicHon ef- 
forts, few schools, in practice, collect any pre- 
dictive data about their incoming students be- 
yond a limited number of measures of cogni- 
tive achievement and/or potential. 

PERCEIVED PREDICTIVE VALUE OF 
MEASURES: In the same section of the ques- 
tionnaire, respondents were asked to evaluate 
the predictive capabilities of the measures they 
u.sed in terms of four areas of nursing student 
performance: (1) academic performance, (2) 
clinical performance, (3) program, completion, 
and (4) achievement on State Board examina- 
tions. Since only three measures were used by 
a substantial number of respondents, the per- 
ceived predictive values for these three only 
are shown in tables II.-17 and II.-18. Respond- 
ents who both use<l and evaluated the measures 
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indicated that they considered the ACT and 
SAT acores as having moderate to great sig- 
nificance in predicting academic performance, 
and that NLN test scores were judged to have 
moderate significance in this area. All three 
measures were considered to have moderate 
significance in predicting State Board examina- 
tion scores. The predictive capabilities of the 
ACT, NLN, and SAT scores were evaluated as 
of little to moderate significance in predicting 
students' probabilities of completing the pro- 
gram in nursing school, and all three were con- 
sidered of little significance in predicting clini- 
cal performance. 

These evaluations, which are, presumably, 
based on the respondents' experiences in nurs- 
ing education, are consistent with the findings 
of a number of smaller single-site studies. Most 
simply stated, " academic achievement is best 
predicted by indicators of prior acadanic 
achievement But program completion and clin-, 
ical performance are obviously different be- 
' :havioral entities, and measures of a purely cog- 
:-itive/|icademic nature are not sufficient to 
successfully predict behaviors in these two im- 
portant areas. 

Table IT.-17 shows also that, with two excep- 
tions, respondents from all three types of 
schools rated the ACT, NLN tests, and SAT 
similarly as predictors of student performance 
in the four performance areas. Baccalaureate 
school respondents rated the value *of NLN 
tests as a predictor of academic performance 
Wgnificantly lower than respondents in A.D. 



and diploma schools, and baccalaureate re- 
spondents who used the SAT scores rated their 
predictive capability for academic performance 
significantly higher than diploma or A.D. users 
of that test. The low F ratios in table n.-18 
indicate that respondents m the" four regions 
do not vary significantly in their perceptions 
of the predictive value of the ACT, NLN, or 
SAT examinations. 

Summary 

1. Only three predictive measures of student 
performance are administered to nursing 
students by any substantial number of re- 
sponding schools. About half the respond- 
ents reported using the ACT, the NLN pre- 
nursing examinations, or the SAT. 

2. Any measures of noncognitive attributes, 
such as personality and attitudes, were used 
by fewer than 4 percent of the responding 
nursing schools. 

3. The ACT, NLN, and SAT scores were 
judged by respondents to be of moderate 
value in predicting academic 'achievement 
and State Board Examination performance, 
but of little value in predicting either clini- 
cal performance or persistence in the nurs- 
ing program. 

4. Respondents in all three types of schools 
and in all four regions evaluated the pre- 
dictive capabilities of the ACT, NLN, and 
SAT similarly. 
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V. EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS IN NURSING SCHOOL 



As a student proceeds through nursing 
school, it is necessary to evaluate and document 
progress toward the objectives that have been 
established for successful completion of the 
nursing program. Because evaluation proce- 
dures used by schools of nursing were of in- 
terest in this study, respondents were asked 
to report which performance measures— theory, 
clinical, and skills — are used in their schools, 
as well as rate the importance of each measure 
as employed in their evaluation strategy. Table 
II.-r}9 shows the number of schools that re- 
ported using each type of performance measure 
that was listed in the questionnaire and the 
mean rating of importance which they gave 
each measure. Teacher-made examinations were 
used by all schools, and they were rated as 
very important: Term papers and oral exam- 
inations were used by 91 percent of the respond- 
ents; these users evaluated them as moderately 
important in evaluating student progress. Self- 
instructional materials and senior projects were 
used by about two-thirds of the respondents, 
' and the importance of each was judged as 
moderate. Slightly over 80 percent of the 
schools used the NLN Achievement Tests, but 
they were considered only somewhat important 
in the evaluation of student progress. 

Ratings of six areas of clinical skills proved 
to be in very widespread use among the re- 
spondents. Over 90 percent reported using 
ratings of technical skills, teaching skills, inter- 
personal skills, assessment skills, problem- 
solving skills, and leadership skills. Among 
these ratings, teaching skills and leadership 
skills were considered moderately important; 
all others were considered very important. Self- 
instructional materials were reported in use 
by two-thirds of the respondents who con- 
sidered them to be of moderate importance in 
evaluating the clinical performance of nursing 
students. 

Respondents were also asked to provide 
examples of any clinical performance instru- 
ments in use in their schools which they felt 



were particularly innovative or promising; 31 
respondents included such material with their 
completed questionnaires. Several of these sets 
of mfterials have been selected as examples and 
summaries are included in appendix II.-C. 

Student performance in nursing skills labor- 
atories was most often evaluated with per- 
formance ratings instruments; almost 90 per- 
cent of the respondents reported using such 
measures, and they were considered moderate- 
ly to very important. Slightly more than two- 
thirds of the respondents reported using teach- 
er-made examinations and self-instructional 
.materials in the skills lab, and they judged 
these measures to be of moderate importance. 

Since our list of progression measures was, 
of necessity, rather brief and general, we also 
asked respondents to describe measures of stu- 
dent progress that they used but which had not 
been included in the questionnaire. These al- 
ternative progression measures are listed in 
taole II.-20 with the number of schools where 
each is used. Most of the alternative measures 
were mentioned by only one school. Case studies 
were used as measures of progress in theory by 
four schools and guided independent study was 
used in three schools. Alternative clinical per- 
formance measures used by several schools in- 
cluded student self-evaluations (N = 8), health 
team membership skills (N = 5), nursing care 
plans (N=-5), and pharmacology cards (N = 
4). Self-evaluation by students was also re- 
ported by four schools as a measure of progress 
in the nursing skills laboratory. 

The data in tables II.-21, II.-22, and II.-23 
show the comparisons among A.D., diploma, 
and baccalaureate nursing schools in their re- 
ported use and perceived importance of the 
measures of student progress that were listed 
in the questionnaire. Table II.-21 shows that 
respondents from baccalaureate schools placed 
more importance on term papers as an evalua- 
tion tool for theory knowledge than A.D. or 
diploma schools. The A.D. school respondents 
placed less emphasis on the importance of sen- 
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ior projects and reported that self-instruction- 
al materials were important in their evaluation^ 
strategies. Of the three types of schools, the 
diploma schools use self-instructional materials 
least— both in areas of theory and clinical 
practice. 

Data in table II.-22 show that, in evaluating 
nursing students' clinical practice performance, 
respondents from baccalaureate schools re- 
ported using technical skills ratings as often as 
A.D. and diploma schools, but they put less 
emphasis on their importance. The baccalaure- 
ate schools placed more emphasis than the 
others on the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tions skills, problem-solving skills, and leader- 
ship skills in the evaluation of clinical perform- 
^ ance. Diploma and baccalaureate school re- 
spondents considered the ratings of teaching 
skills more important than respondents from 
A.D. schools of nursing. The data in Lable II - 
23 show no notable differences among types 
of nursing schools in skills lab evaluation 
procedures. 

The reported use and importance of progress 
measures were also compared by geographic 
region..These data appear in tables II.-24, II.- 
25, and II.-26. ^ 

Summary 

1. The most widely used measures of nursing 
student progress in theory were teacher- 
made examinations, term papers, and oral 
presentations and examinations. Of these, 
^ ..teacher-made examinations were considered 
the most important measures of student 
progress. 
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2. When evaluating students' progress in clini- 
cal performance, almost all respondents re- 
ported using ratings of technical skills, in- 
terpersonal relations skills, problem-solving 
skills, and assessment skills. The highest 
ratings of importance were given to evalu- 
ating problem-solving skills, assessment 
skills, and interpersonal relations /skills. 

3. Performance ratings were used most often 
to evaluate student progress in skills labora- 
tory and were judged as the most important 
measure. ^ 

4. A wide variety of alternative measures were 
used by respondents, but only a small num- 
ber of schools reported using each alterna- 
tive. 

5. A comparison of the responses from the 
three different types of programs showed: 
(1) that baccalaureate schooL respondents 
placed more importance on teim papers as 
measures of student progres^ in theory 
than respondents from A.D. and diploma 
schools and less importance on NLN test 
scores; (2) that, while b^calaureate 
schools used ratings of technical skills as 
often as A.D. and diploma schools, they con- 
sidered them less important evaluating 
clinical performance; (3) thai respondents 
from baccalaureate schools placed more em- 
phasis than the others on the importance of 
skills of interpersonal relations, problem- 
solving, and leadership; and (4) that diplo- 
ma school respondents reported using self- 
instructional materials least in evaluating 
progress in both theory ai[id clinical practice. 

6. The use and perceived importance of nurs- 
ing student progress nveasures varied little 
among the four geographic regions. 
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VI. PERFORMANCE ON STATE BOARD TEST POOL 
EXAMINATIONS BY THE 1974 GRADUATES OF 
RESPONDING SCHOOLS OF NURSING 



One important step in becoming a successful 
nurse is the successful completion of the State 
Board Test Pool Examinations and the subse- 
quent registration by the appropriate State 
agency. Opinions vary widely regarding the 
actual value and relevance to practice of the 
examinations; nonetheles they are a standard 
requirement, and the achievement patterns of 
graduates are, in fact, part of a nursing school's 
"profile." Performance on State Board exami- 
nations has been shown in several studies to be 
related positively ^to academic achievement in 
nursing school ; the relationship to practice is 
considerably less clearcut and will be one of the 
subjects of interest in the analysis of the per- 
formance data from the graduates and super- 
visors who participated in phase three of the 
data collection. 

The purpose of this section is to describe the 
patterns of State Board examination scores ob- 
tained by the 1974 graduates of the 150 schools 
of nursing who participated in the study. The 
major reason for asking respondents about the 
State Board performance of their i974 gradu- 
ates (when we were actually studying nursing 
performance, of the 1975 graduates) was that 
data collection from nursing schools began in 
the summer of 1975 when few or none of the 
schools would have received the examination 
results from their 1975 graduates. Therefore, 
the 1974 graduates' scores were the most cur- 
rent State Board exam score data available 
when these data were collected. 

Respondents were asked to indicate how 
many of their 1974 graduates had obtained 
scores in each of six score categories — 700 and 
above, 600-699, 500-599, 400-499, 350-399, and 
below 350 — for purposes of differentiating high 
achievers and low achievers on the examina- 
tions. Graduates in the top two categories, i.e., 
those, who obtained scores of 600 and above, 
were classified as "high achievers*'; and those 
who obtained scores in the bottom two cate- 



gories, i.e., below 400, were designated as "low 
achievers.*' 

" The data in table II.-27 show that 61-64 
percent of the schools' 1974 graduates obtained, 
on each of the St^te Board tests, scores between 
400 and 600; roughly 10 percent more scored 
in the 500's than in the 400's. Gerierally, 2 per- 
cent or fewer achieved scores of 700 and above, 
and fewer than 5 percent obtained scores below 
350 on the tests. The distribution of graduates 
in each score category is very similar across all 
five tests. 

Standardized summary indicators of the 
State Board performance of the 1974 gradu- 
ates were generated on the basis of the percent 
of graduates who obtained scores of 600 and 
above and the percent of graduates who ob- 
tained scores below 400. These provide .the data 
base for figures 1 through 20 and for tables 
II.-28 and II.-29. 

The data displayed in figures 1-5 (see ap- 
pendix II. -A) show that significantly higher 
percentages of the graduates of participating 
diploma schools were in the high achiever cate- 
gory on four of the five tests: Medical, Surgical, 
Obstetrical, and Pediatric. Figure 5 shows a 
significantly higher proportion of baccalaure- 
ate graduates among the high achievers on the 
Psychiatric test than graduates from A.D. and 
diploma programs. Baccalaureate schools re- 
ported the lowest percentage of graduates in 
the over-600 category for the Surgical and Ob- 
stetrical tests; A.D. graduates had the lowest 
percentage on the Psychiatric test, and both 
were the same on Medical and Pediatric tests. 

Figures 6-10 show the comparison of the dis- 
tribution of graduates of the three types of 
schools in the score categories below 400. As 
one would expect, given the data in figures 1-5, 
the diploma schools had the lowest percentage 
of their graduates in the low achiever category. 
Associate degree schools had ^he highest per- 
centage of graduates in the same category on 
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each of the five testa. The F values show that 
all differences were statistically significant. 

Responding schools from the four geographic 
regions were also compared in terms of the per- 
centages of their 1974 graduates who obtained 
State Board scores of 600 and above and the 
percentages who obtained scores below 400. 
The data displayed in figures 11-15 show a con- 
sistent pattern of the highest percentage of 
high- achievers in the graduates of the West 
region schools, followed closely by the gradu- 
ates., of Midwest iregion schools. Graduates of 
nursing schools in the South region had the 
lowest percentage in the high achiever cate- 
gory on the Medical, Pediatric, and Psychiatric 
tests; North Atlantic region schools had the 
lowest percentage of graduates obtaining scores 
above 600 on the Surgical test; and North At-, 
lantic region graduates and South region gradu- 
ates were tied on the Obstetrical examination. 
All differences were statistically significant. 

Figures 16-20 show that the highest per- 
centages of 1974 graduates who obtained scores 
of less than 400 were reported by North At- 
lantic region schools on the Surgical test. 
Responding schools in the South region re- 
ported the highest percentap*e in this category 
on the Medical, Pediatric, a \ Psychiatric ex- 
aminations. All F values in figures 16-20 
show that the differences were statistically 
significant; 

In order to further specify the sources of the 
variance in the percentages of high achievers 
and low achievers on State Board examina- 
tions, a two-way analysis of variance was com- 
puted for each di'^tribution (tables II.-28 and 
IL-29). The data show that when region and 



school type are controlled, the main effects per- 
sist and there are no interactions. 

Summary 

1. Respondents were asked to report the num- 
ber of graduates from their 1974 graduat- 
ing classes who had obtained State Board 
Test Pool Examination scores in each of six 
score ranges on each of the five tests. Al- 
most two-thirds of the graduates had ob- 
tained scores between 400 and 600; approxi- 
mately 20 percent obtained scores of 600 
and above; and about 10 percent obtained 
scores below 400. 

2. The percent of 1974 graduates who obtained 
scores of 600 and above and the percent who 
had obtained scores below 400 on each test 
were computed for each school. Respondents 
from diploma schools reported the highest 
percentage of graduates in the 600 and 
above category in the Medical, Surgical, 
Obstetrical, and Pediatric examinations. 
Respondents from baccalaureate schools re- 
ported the highest percentage of graduates 
in the 600 and above category for the Psy- 
chiatric test. When geographic region was 
controlled, the between-school differences 
persisted. 

3. The highest percentage of graduates who 
obtained scores of 600 and above were re- 
ported by respondents from nursing schools 
in the West region, followed closely by 
schools in the Midwest region. This was true 
for all five tests and persisted when school 
type was controlled. 
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VII. THE GRADUATE SAMPLE, CRITERIA FOR 
NOMINATION OF PROMISING GRADUATES AND 
OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 



SELECTION OF GRADUATE SAMPLE: 
In order to determine the effectiveness of pre- 
dictors of successful nursing performance in 
use by, schools of nursing, it was necessary to 
identify end contact the graduates of the 
schools. To obtain the necessary sample of 
graduates, the responding schools were asked : 

(1) To provide a list of the names and per- 
manent addresses of their entire spring 
1975 graduating class. 

(2) To identify, from this cohort of gradu- 
ates, those considered as having the 
greater potential for being successful in 
nursing practice (equal to 25 percent of 
the total number graduating). 

(3) To identify, from the selected 25 percent, 
those graduates considered as having 
the greatest potential for being success- 
ful in nursing practice. No number or 
percentage was specified for this "most 
promising" group. 

In tables IL-30 and 11.-31, it may be seen 
that the graduate sample consisted of a total of 
2,941 members of the 1975 graduating classes 
from the participating nursing schools. Of these 
graduates, 1,886 (64 percent) were identified 
by their schools as having the greater potential 
for being successful in nursiTig practice ; jfrom 
among that group, 902 were identified as hav- 
ing the greatest potential for being successful 
in nursing practice. The remaining 1,056 gradu- 
ates in the sample included those selected by 
the project staff in a random sample of each 
school cohort. These graduates were to serve as 
a group of ''control" respondents to whom the 
performance and characteristics of the school- 
selected graduates could be compared. 

NOMINATION CRITERIA USED BY 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING TO SELECT MORE 
PROMISING GRADUATES: The responding 
schools were asked to delineate the criteria they 
had used in identifying those graduates having 



the greater and greatest potential for being 
successful in nursing practice. The question 
was intentionally open ended in order not to 
structure or limit the respondents' thinking. 
The responses were then coded into categories. 
Tables II.-32 and II.-33 contain vhe categories 
of responses and the frequency with whicn they 
were cited. Academic acljiievement in nursing 
school was cited most oftin as a selection cri- 
terion — by over 80 percent of all the schools. 
Clinical performance and instructor evalua- 
tions were cited by approximately one-half of 
t'ue schools — 53 percent and 49 percent, respec- 
tively. Vari-,us personal attributes and charac- 
teristics were listed by a third of the respond- 
ents. Responses coded into this category in- 
cluded such things as self-confidence, creativity, 
integrity, self-responsibility, motivation, ap- 
pearance, adaptability, and enthusiasm. 

Criteria coded as personal growth and de- 
velopment and professional development were 
mentioned by approximately one-fourth of the 
responding schools. The personal growth and 
development category included such responses 
as community service and involvement, pr^rtici- 
pation in extracurricular activities, commitr 
ment to leaminf , and interest in self-growth. 
Professional developmafit includ(^ potential for 
continuing education^ future ii^tent in the nurs- 
ing field, professional attitude, and commit- 
ment to nursing. Interpersonal relations skills 
were cited as a selection criterion by 22 percent 
of the respondents; skills in leadership were 
cited by nearly 15 percent; and the application 
of scientific principles, teaching skills, and the 
achievement of school objectives were cited by 
fewer than 6 percent of the respondents. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF ''EF^ 
FECTIVE NURSING PERFORMANCE" 
AND ''A SUCCESSFUL NURSE'': Since the 
focus of this study was the successful nursing 
performance of recent graduates, it was neces- 
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sary to obtain the operational definitions of 
/'effective nursing performance'' and "a suc- 
cessful nurse." This was done for two primary 
reasons: (1) we wished to know how consist- 
ent these definitions v/ould be among the vari- 
ous nursing school respondents; and (2) we 
wished to incorporate the elements of these 
deLnitions into the behaviorally anchored per- 
formance rating instrument to be used in col- 
lecting data from the graduates and their em- 
ployers. Some school respondents seemed to 
assume the t^rms — effective nursing perform- 
ance and a successful nurse— to be synony- 
mous; ill fact, several respondents simply 
wrote, "See above," as their response to the 
second definite .m. It was, nonetheless, iudged to 
be appropriate to provide an opp ^ " to 
describe vole (a successful nurse) as 
function (effective nursing performi.nce) in 
order to assure the L.'eadth of definitional ele- 
ments we sought. 

"Effective Nursing Performance" 

Many respondents were quite articulate in 
their aefmitions of effective nursing perform- 
ance. For example : 

"The uhique function of the nurse is to 
assist the individual, sick or well, in the per- 
formance of those activities contributing to 
health or its recovery (or to peaceful death) 
that he would perform unaided if he had the 
necesc^ary strength, will, or knowledge." — A 
diploma school in the North Atlantic region^ 

"Ef^ :iive nursing performance requir^ 
. . . demonstrating a sy^^tem of values which 
reflects appreciation of the rights, dignity, 
and worth of the indivi-'ual and recognizing 
community health problems and changes in 
the health care system which affect the de- 
Mvery of health care/ —A diploma school in 
the North Atlantic region. 

"Effective nursing performance is mani- 
fested by the following behaviors: the nurse 
acts as the patient's advocate, is skillful in 
performing procedures, makes decisions and 
plans, actions on a rational basis, demon- 
strates compassion in human relationships, 
maintains ethical and responsible behavior in 
all i^reas of performance."- -A diploma school 
in the South region. 



**. . . using a basic conceptual knowledge of 
people's adaptive behavior derived from bio- 
physical and psychosocial sciences . . . work- 
ing collaboratively with clients, oth^r health 
professionals, nursing colleagues, and nurs- 
ing assistants in the various phases of sup- 
plying need^id health services . . . mainta! 
ing sensiti/ity toward new developments in 
health and nursing, as well as awareness of 
health and nursing issues in the community 
and larger world." — A baccalaureate school 
in the North Atlantic region. 

. . exercises leadership in and outside of 
the profession and becomes self-directed 
practitioner." — A baccalaureate school in the 
Midwest region. 

"In the nursmg process, the nurse is a fa- 
cilitator in the problem-solving activities of 
a system. To be a -successful facilitator, the 
nurse must have skmi. in the communication 
process." — A baccalaureate school in the 
West region. 

The preceding examples of definitions of ef- 
f(^^"ive nursing performance, along with those 
provided by the other respondents, were con- 
tent analyzed in terms of the definitional ele- 
ments that appeared iff^ach answer. The:>. 
elements, and the frequency with which they 
were cited, appear In tables II.-34 and II.-35. 
Behaviors that were classified as implementing 
nursing care were cited by the greatest number 
of respondents (83 percent). Planning nursing 
care appeared in the definitions of two-thirds 
of the respondents; about half of the group 
mentioned interpersonal relations skills, evalu- 
ating nursing care,, and the application ^of sci- 
entific principles in nursing practice. Elements 
of proicssional development and teaching 
skills appeared in about one-third and one- 
fourth of the definitions, respectively. Personal 
attributes and characteristics and leadership 
skills were each cited by almost 15 percent of 
the respondents; personal growth appeared in 
12 peicent of the definitions; and accomplish- 
ment of school objectives and academic achieve- 
ment were given by fewer than 5 percent of 
the respondents. 

In order to determine whether the frequency 
of definitional elements of effective nursing 
performance differed either by type of school 
or the region in which the school was located, 
chi-squares were compute<l and only o was 
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found to indicate a statistically significant dif- 
ference. Respondents from tlie baccalaureate 
schools included implementing nursing care in 
their definitions less often than either associate 
degree or diploma program respondents. The 
high values of Kendall's W in both tables also 
indicate a high degree of agreement in the rela- 
tive ranking of the frequency of citation both 
by school type and by geographic region. 

''A Successful Nurse" 

One can see iti tables II.-36 and II.-37 that, 
with the exception of one element, the respond- 
ents included the same definitional elements in 
the descriptions of a successful nu:se as they 
had included in effective nursing performance. 
The following are a few of the definivions that 
vere provided : 

* A successful nurse is one who is able to 
administer safe, direct nursing care, assume 
responsibility for her own actions, and be 
guided by a code of moral and professional 
values." — An A.D.^ school in the Midwest 
region^ 

"A successful nurse is one who meets the 
goals established by herself and her employer 
for the aelivery of health care to a given seg- 
' ment of the population." — A diploma school 
in the North Atlantic region. 

"The succes^^ul nurse is one who has met 
all of the school objectives." — A diploma 
school in the North Atlantic region. 

"A successful nurse i? one who demon- 
strates leadership skills, clinical expertise, is 
influential in efTecting change and capable of 
career advancement." — A diploma school in 
the South region. 

. . one who makes the patient /client feel 
he has warm human contact that provides 
technically skillful, physical and mental nurs- 
ing care." — A baccalaureate school in the 
Midwest regio\. 

"A successful nurse . . . questions!!" — A 
baccalaureate school in the Midwe^ region. 

"One who can make transition trom school 
to work situation with minimal reality shock 
. . . car learn to modify without compromis- 
ing principles. One who has a fairly strong 
self-ego: is comfortable with sell, shortcom- 
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ings as well as strengths." — A baccalaureate 
school in the Midwest region. 

"Uses authority, responsibility, judgnent, 
and accountability based on specified body 
of knowledge acquired through the process 
of formal and informal ed^cati'^i " \ bac- 
calaureate school in the Midwest region. 

Definitions of a successful nurse, like those 
of effective nursing performance, contained 
most often the element of implementing nurs- 
ing care — over two-thirds did so. Sixty percent 
ox the respondents cited professional develop- 
ment in their definitions. The next most com- 
monly included elements were: interpersonal 
relations skills (39 percent), personal growth 
(37 percent), planning nursing care (35 per- 
cent), evaluating nursing care (34 percent), 
application of scientific principles (33 per- 
cent), and personal attributes and character- 
istics (31 percent). Fewer than 20 percent of 
the respondents mentioned leadership skills or 
teaching skills, and only a few cited bureau- 
cratic loyalty, accomplishment of scho<^l objec- 
tives, or academic achievement as a part of 
their operational aefinition of a successful 
nurse. 

A significant difference in the frequency of 
citation by school type was found in only one 
element and iiu differences were found by re- 
gion. Respondents from diploma schools of 
nursing included personal gro..th in their defi- 
nitions more often than either associate or 
baccalaureate program respondents. The order 
of relative frequency with which the r mition- 
al elements were cited was also very consistent 
both by school ty^ and region — as indicated 
by the high values of KendalVs coefficient of 
concordance for each table. 

COMPARISON OF DEFINITIONS OF 
''EFFECTIVE NURSING PERFORMANCE'' 
AND *'A SUCCESSFUL NURSED AND CRI- 
TERIA USED FOR SELECTING MOST 
PROMISING NURSING GRADUATES: Since 
almost all of the same elements appeared in the 
two definitions it was of interest to determine 
whether there was consistency or inconsistency 
in the relative order of the f^- quency of cita- 
tion of each of the two definitions as provided 
by the respondents as a group. Accordingly, a 
KendalFs W was computed using the data in 
the **Total" columns tr6xx\ tables II.-34 and II.- 



36. The results: W-.88; -21.23 with 12 de- 
grees of freedom; p<.05. This indicates a sub- 
stantial degree of consistency in the order of 
the definitional elements of both effective nurs- 
ing performance and a successful nurse. 

Some intere'iting differences in emphasis 
appeared between the respondents' definitio.ial 
elements of a successful nurse and the criteria 
they usc-d to select their graduates who had the 
greater potential for success in nursing. In 
comparing the frequencies of overall citation 
shown in tables IL-32 and II.-36, one sees, for 
example, that while academic achievement was 
by far the most frequently listed selection cri- 
terion, it was mentioned as a definitional ele- 
ment for a successful nur.se by only 4 of the 150 
respondents. Interpersonal relations skills were 
cited among the definition of a succes.sful nurse 
by 39 percent of the respondents, but only about 
half that many reported usir i as a selection 
criterion. The frequency of inclusion of clinical 
performance as a selection criterion and the 
inclusion of the more specific aspects of clinical 
performance in the definitions of a successful 
nurse (i.e., planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating nursing care) could be considered rough- 
ly equivalent. However, the application of sci- 
entific principles in nursing care appeared 
an element in almo.st a third of the definitions, 
but in fewer tlian 6 percent of the selection 
criteria. 

Summary 

1. Respondents from the participating schools 
of nursing were asked to specify the criteria 
they used in identifying the nynvp promising 
and the most promising individuals from 
their 1975 graduating classes. Academic 
.ichievement while in nursing school wa.s 
the criterion most often cited— over 80 per- 
cent of the respondents listed it. Clini- 
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cal performance and instructors* evalua- 
tions were each cited by about hstlf the 
respondents. 

2. There was a high degree of consistency — 
both by school type and by region— in the 
criteria used to identify the 1975 graduates 
who were considered to have the most 
promise for becoming successful nurses. 

3. When respondents were asked to provide 
operational definitions of effective nursing 
performance the two elements most often 
included in the definitions were behaviors 
related to implementing nursing care (83 
percent) and planning nursing care (67 
percent). About one-half of the definitions 
included elements of interpersonal reL.tions 
.skills, evaluating nursing care, and applica- 
tion scientific principles. The definitions 
pro^ i by respondents were very consist- 
ent -wi by school type and geographic 
region. 

4. When re.spondents were asked to preside 
operational definition.^ of a successful nurse, 
the two elements cited most often were im- 
plementing nursing care (67 percent) and 
professional development (60 percent). 
Definition elements cited by over a third of 
the respondents included interpersonal rela- 
tions .skills, personal growth, planning 
nur.sing care, and evaluating nursing care. 
Responses were consistent by school type 
and by region. 

5. The elements that the respondents included 
in their definitions of effective nur.sing per- 
formance were con.sistent with those they 
cited in their definitions of a successful 
nurse. The content of the practice defini- 
tions, however, differed considerably from 
the criteria they used in lecting the grad- 
uates from their schools wi*^ l.ad the great- 
er likelihood of becoming successful nurses. 
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. Vill. SUMMARY 



The purpose of this report waslo provide a 
description of the background, conduct, and 
findings of the second major phase of the re- 
search project, "Prediction of Successful Nurs- 
ing Perfontiance." The goal of this second 
phase was. to obtain from a 10 percent sample 
of State-accredited U.S. nursing schools infor- 
mation regarding: (1) the adequacy and use of 
known criteria for predicting successful nurs- 
ing performance; (2) alternative criteria that 
they considered to ot> promising for such pre- 
diction; (3) operational definitions of ''a suc- 
cessful nurse" and "eflfective nursing perform- 
ance"; and (4) selection of a cohort of the 
schools' spring 1975 graduates considered to 
have the most potential for success in nursing 
practice. 

Data were obtained from a stratified random 
sample of 150 schools of nursing by means of a 
mailed questionnaire developed by the project 
staff. 

NURSING SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS: 
All schools of nursing were stratified accord- 
ing to program type ( A.D., diploma, and bacca- 
laureate) ^ geographic region (North Atlantic, 
Midwest, South, and West), and type of financ- 
ing (public and private), producing a 24-cell 
matrix. Each cell in the matHx 'was sampled 
randomly, producing a 10 percent stratified 
random sample. Of those asked to participate, 
30 percent did not do so; these were replaced 
by repeating the random selection procedure in 
each cell. The final number of participating 
^ schools. was 150: 66 A.D. schools, 50 diploma 
schools, and 34 baccalaureate schools. The di- 
ploma schools had been in operation for the 
longest period of tima: almost all had bt^en 
operating for c r 10 years. By contrast, al- 
most one-third Oi ^ne A.D. schools had been in 
operation for fewer than 5 years. Baccalaure- 
ate schools of nursing reported the highest 
average total enrollment — about lA^ice that of 
either A.D. or diploma programs. Diploma 
schools had the smallest average class size — 



apjproximately 50 students per class. Almost all 
th^ jstudents enrolled in nursing schools were 
women; fewer than 7 p^ircent were men. The 
participating baccalaureate schools reported 
that most's^tudents were admitted to the bacca- 
laureate nutting program during their sopho- 
more years in college; ir.oet baccalaureate pro- 
grams admitted'^tudents at only one point in 
time. \ y 

NURSING SCHOOL ADMISSION CRU 
TERIA: The most commonly used criteria for 
admission to schools of nursing were, in de- 
creasing order : health data, high school rank, 
high school grade point average, interviews 
with applicants, and prior college grade poiivt 
average. Each criterion was used by at least 
two-thirds of the responding schools. Diploma 
schools reported using more criteria more often 
than either A.D. or baccalaureate schools. Wher. 
the schools were compared by geographic r^ 
gion, it was observed that nursing schools in 
the North Atlantic region had a significantly 
higher use rate for high school rank, SAT 
scores, and NLN test scores. Admission cri- 
teria for all three types of schools in the Wect 
region differed little, but the differences in the 
criteria used by diploma, A.D., and baccalaure- 
ate schools were marked in the North Atlantic 
and South regions. 

PREDICTION OF NURSING STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE: The only predictive meas- 
ure- in use by any substantial number of nurs- 
ing schools were measures of cognitive attri- 
butes and achievement. About half of the re- 
spondents reported using the ACT, the NLN 
prenursing examinations, or the SAT. The 
ACT, NLN, and SAT scores were judged by 
those who used them to be of moderate value la 
predicting academic achievement and State 
Board Examination performance, but of little 
value in predicting either clinical performance 
in nursing or persistence in the nursing pro- 
: 'am. The predictive capabilities of these three 
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cognitive measures were judged similarly by 
respondents from all three types of schools and 
in all four geographic regions. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROG- 
RESS: The measure of nursing student prog- 
ress in theory that was most widely used and 
considered most important in the schools* 
evaluation strategies was the teacher-made ex- 
amination. Other widely used measure^ were 
term papers and oral presenbition.s ?nd exami- 
nations. Respondents from baccalaureate 
schools placed more emphasis oii term papers 
and less emphasis on NLN test score than re- 
spondents from A.D. and diploma programs. 

When evaluating students' clinical perform- 
ance, almost all respondents reported Using 
ratings of technical skills, interpersonal rela- 
tions skills, problem-solving skills, and assess- 
ment skills. While the group as a whole gave 
the highest ratings of importance to evaluation 
of problem-solving, assessment, and interper- 
sonal relations skills, significant difierences in 
some value judgments were found among the 
types of schools. Respondents from baccalaure- 
ate schools placed more emphasis than the 
others on evaluating interpersonal relations 
skills, problem-solving skills, and leadership 
skilly and less emphasis on technical skills. 

Student progress in skills laboratories wsus 
most often evaluated using performance rat- 
ings, and respondents generally agreed that 
this was the most important type of measure in 
that' instructional setting. 

A wide variety of alternative measures w?s 
used by respondents, but only a few schools 
reported using each alternative. Respondents 
were asked to provide samples of any student 
progress measures that they considered to be 
valuable or innovative. Samples of soloctoH ma- 
terials are included in appendix II.-C. 

STATE BOARD EXAMINATION PER- 
FORMANCE OF GR/WUATES: State Board 
performance was categorized using six score 
ranges (i.e., 700 and above, 600-699, 500-599, 
400-4&9, 350-399, and below 350) for eacn of 
the five tests. Respondents were asked to sup- 
ply the number of graduates fiom their K>74 
graduating classes who had obtained State- 
Board scores in each of these categories. Al- 
most two-thirds of all the graduates had ob- 
tained scores between 400 and 600; about 20 
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percent had scores of 600 and above, and 10 
percent scored below 400. The highest percent- 
ages of graduates in the 600-and-above cate- 
gory in the Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, and 
Pediatric areas were reported by respondents 
from diploma schools of nursing. The highest 
percentages of graduates obtaining scores of 
600 and above in Psychiatric nu/sing were re- 
ported by baccalaureate respondent^. These 
differences between types of schools were ob- 
served in all geographic regior.^. When the dis- 
tribution of examination scores was compared 
by region, it was found that the highest per- 
centage of 1974 graduates obtaining scores of 
600 and above were reported by respondents 
from nursing schools in the West, followed 
closely by schools in the Midwest region. 

CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFYING PROMIS^ 
ING STUDENTS: Respondents were asked to 
identify from their spring 1975 graduating 
classes the 25 percent whom they considered to 
have the greater potential for being successful 
in nursing practice. Then thoy were a,sked to 
identify, from this 25 percent, graduates v^ith 
th f/reatest potential for success. Finally, they 
were asked to list the criteria which had been 
applied in the selection of these students. The 
criterion most often cited (over 80 percent of 
the respondents listed it) was academic achieve- 
ment while in nursing .school. The next most 
often cited criteria were clinical performance 
and instructors' evaluations; these were li.sted 
by half the respondents. The respondents' li.sted 
criteria were quite consistent both by program., 
type and geographic region. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF ''EF- 
FECTIVE NURSING PERFORMANCE'' 
AND SUCCESSFUL NURSE'': The re- 
spondents were also quite consistent in their 
use of elements to operationally define these 
two terms. The two elements most often in- 
cluded in definitions of effective nursing per- 
formance were behaviors related to implement- 
ing nursing care (83 percent listed these) and 
planning nursing care (67 percent included 
these). About one-half of the definitions of ef- 
fective nursing nerformance included elements 
of interpersonal relations skills, evaluating 
nursing care, and application of soientific"T:)rin- 
ciples. The two elements that were cited most 
often in the respondents' definitions of a sue- 
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cessful nurse were those related to implement- 
ing nursing care (67 percent) and professional 
development (60 percent) . Over a third of the 
respondents included, interpersonal relations, 
skills, evaluating nursing care, and application 
of scientific principles. The two elements that 
were cited most often in the respondents' defi- 
nitions of a successful nurse were those related 
to implementing nursing care (67 percent) and 
professional development (60 percent). Over a 
third of the respondents included interpersonal 



relations skills, personal growth, planning 
nursing care, and evaluating nursing care. 

The elements that the respondents included 
in their definitions of effective nursing perform- 
ance wnre consistent with those which they 
cited in their definitions of a successful nurse. 
The content of these practice definitions, how- 
ever, differed considerably from the criteria 
which the schools used to select their more po- 
tentially successful graduates. 
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Appendix ll.-A 
TASLES AND FIGURES 

Table II«1« — Distribution of responding schools and desired sample size, by region, school type, and type of 

financing 

Type of financing by region 
I: No. Atlantic II: Midwest HI: South IV: West Total 



Program Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Private 





A» 


D= 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


Associate 






































degree 


9 


9 


1 


2 


16 


14 


2 


2 


23 


21 


3 


3 


U 


12 


1 


1 


66 


64 


Diploma 


5 


5 


15 


17 


2 


2 


15 


16 


3 


3 


7 


7 


1 


1 


2 


2 


50 


53 


Baccalaureate 


4 


4 


7 


6 


4 


4 


6 


5 


5 


'i 


4 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


34 


34 


Sub total 


IS 


18 


23 


25 


22 


24 


23 


23 


31 


31 


*4 


13 


14 


16 


5 


5 






Total in 






































region 




41 


43 






45 


43 






45 


44 






19 


21 




150 


151 



* Actual number of respondents. 

' Desired number of rrspondenta accordmK to samplin.^ stiatetcy. 



Table — Distribution of nonrespoiiding schools, by region, school type, and type of financing 



Type of financing by region 



Program 


: Nx;. 


Atlantic 


II: Midwest 


III: 


South 


IV 


: West 


No. 


Total 

Pet. 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Associate degree 


6 


3 


9 


0 


9 


1 


6 


0 


34 


34 


Diploma 


6 


8 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


26 


Baccalaureate 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


2 


2 


0 


14 


30 


Total percent 


30 




13 




15 






8 




67 




42 




22 




25 






30 




30 



* Percent of total schools contacted. 



Table II-3.«-Distribation of responding schools, by region, school type, and length of time in operation 



Type of school by region 

Years Associate A.D. Diploma Bacc. Total 

in Degree Total Diploma Total Baccalaureate Total 

opera tion j - jjj jy No. Pel I H III IV No. Pet. I H IH IV No. Pet. No. Pet 

<i T 1 I I 1 2 - ^ ^ ^ 0 0 I i ^ I 1 3 2 , 1 

1-5 4 6 12 - 21 32 1 - - - 1 2 - 1 - 1 2 6 24 "16 

6-10 4855 22 34 --- - 00632^- 11 32 33 23 

>10 2 4 9 6 21 32 17 16 10 3 46 98 5 5 7 3 20 59 87 60 

ToUl 10 18 26 11 65 100 18 16 10 3 47 100 11 10 9 4 34 100 '146 100 



> Four schooU did not provide these dKta 
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Table 11-4.— Mean total enrollment of responding schools, by region, school type, and type of financing 



Program 



Associate degree" 
Diploma 
Baccalaureate 
Mean total 



Type of financing by region 



I: No. Atlantic 



II: Midwest 



III: ? uth 



IV: West 



Total 
X 



Public Private Public Private 



135 
N=9 
109 

:n=5 

d61 



253 

15^ 
N=l[ 
479 



139 
^ = 1( 

137 
N=2 

285 



153 
N=2 

170 
^=1J 

234 



212 
(N = 39) 



174 
(N=r44) 



Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


12G 


118 


132 


180 


(N=21) 


(N = 3) 


(N = ll) 


(N = l) 


157 


100 


365 


260 


(N=3) 




(N=l) 


(N=2) 


166 


33F 


594 


183 


(N=4) 


(N = 4) 


(N=2) 


(N=2) 



156 
(N = 42) 



234 
(N=:19) 



135 
(N = 64) 

155 
(N = 50) 

328 
(N=30) 
'(N = 144) 



* Six schools did not provide the^te data. 



Table 11-5.— Mean percent enrollment of men in responding schools of nursing, by region, school type, and type 
- of financing (N=number of schools providing necessary data) 



Type of financing by region 



Program 



Total 
mean 
percent 

Public Private Public Private Public Private Public Private men 



I: No. Atlantic 



II: Midwest 



III:. South 



IV: West 



Associate defirree 
Diploma 
Baccalaureate 
Mean total 



14.4 



7.2 



7 7 5,1 6,2 5.2 6.7 -9 8.6 
(N^9) (N=l) (N=16) (N= 2) (N=21) (N=3) (N=ll) (N = l) (N=64) 

8 3 3 7 9,6 4.3 4,1 7.8 5.5 5.0 5.3 
(N=5) (N = 15) (N= 2) (N=15) (N= 3) (N = 7) (N= 1) (N=2) (N=50) 

5 9 2.3 7.0 4.2 31.2 4.6 8.1 2.9 8.2 

(N=3) (N = 6) (N= 4) (N= 5) (N= 4) (N = 4) (N= 2) (N = 2) (N = 30) 

4 6 5.5 ' 12.3 6.0 MN^144) 

(N=39) (N = 42) (N = 40) (N=19) 



»Srx schooU did not provide the daU necessary to comnute these fiKures 

Table 11-6.— Point of entry into nursing programs in baccalaureate schools 



Entry 



Autumn freshman 
Mid-year freshmin 
Autumn sophomore 
Mid-year sophomore 
'Autumn junior 
Mid-year junior 
Total N of schools 



y 

. 8 

3 
11 
11 
4 
0 

»37 



Percent of 
schools 



24.2 
9.1 
33.3 
33.3 
12.1 
0 



ftar sophomores. 
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Table 11*7. — Frequency of use of nursing school admission criteria, by school type 



School type Total 

Admission 



.. Percent Percent Percent 

A.D. Diploma Baccalaureate ^ Percent 



Health data^ 


91.8 


98.0 


67.6 


126 


84.0 


.001 


High school rank 


63.6 


86.0 


67.6 


108 


72.0 


.05 


High school GPA 


69.7 


86.0 


58.8 


109 


72.6 


.05 


Interview 


63.6 


92.0 


35.3 


100 


66.6 


.001 


College GPA 


73.8 


50.0 


76.5 


99 


66.0 


.05 


Biographical data 


53.0 


82.0 


38.2 


89 


59.3 


.001 


Personal references 


33.3 


92.0 


38.2 


81 


54.0 


.001 


ACT scores 


54.5 


52.0 


41.2 


76 


50.6 




SAT scores 


34.8 


68.0 


47.1 


73 


48.6 


.01 


Autobiograph' "^al essay 


24.2 


58.0 


14.7 


50 


33.3 


.001 


NLN test scores 


4.5 


42.0 


5.9 


■ 26 


17.3 


.001 


Ethnic and racial background 


15.2 


6.C 


8.8 


16. 


10.6 




MMPI 


1.5 


8.0 


0.0 


5 


3.3 




Parents' educational level 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


6 


3.3 




Religious affiliation 


1.5 


4.0 


5.9 


5 


3.3 ' 





Table II-8. — Frequency of use of nursing school admission criteria, by region 



Percent by region Total 

Admission 



. North 

criteria Atlantic Midwest South West No. Percent 



Health data 


80.5 


82.2 


91.^ 


78.9 


126 


84.0 




High school rank 


92.7 


77.8 


66.. 


26.3 


108 


72.0 


.001 


high school GPA 


73.2 


73.3 


73.3 


6b.4 


109 


72.6 




Interview 


70.7 


64.4 


68.1/ 


57.9 


100 


66.6 




College GPA 


62.5 


68.9 


64.4 


94.7 


99 


66.0 


.05 


Biographical data 


61.0 


64.4 


56.6 


52.6 


89 


59.3 




Personal references 


65.9 


55.6 


40.0 


57.9 


81 


64.0 




ACT scores 


22.0 


77.8 


57.8 


31.6 


76 


50.6 


.01 


SAT scores 


8f?.9 


33.3 


46.7 


15.8 


73 


48.6 


.001 


Autobiogrraphical essay 


41.5 


33.3 


26.7 


ai.() 


50 


33.3 




NLN test scores 


36.6 


15.6 


8.9 


0.0 


26 


17.3 


.01 


Ethnic and racial background 


4.9 


13.3 


4.4 


31.6 


16 


10.6 


.01 


MMPI 


4.9 


0.0 


4.4 


5.3 


5 


3.3 




Parents' educational level 


2.4 


4.4 


4.4 


0.0 


5 


3.3 




Religious affiliation 


0.0 


6.7 


4.4 


0.0 


5 


3.3 
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Table 11-9.— Frequency of use of alternative admist. on "nteria used by schools 



Alternative affmisskm criteria 



Times 
us^d 



Psychobgical Corporation (PNE) 

School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 

California Achievement Tests (CAT)' 

College Entrance Exam Board (CEEB) 

College Qualification Test 

Comparative Guidance and Placement Test 

Dent Psychometric Exam 

'Entrance Exam for Schools of Nursing 
' Essay questions 

High school graduation or passed (GED) 

Open door admission policy 

Otis Mental Ability Test 
"Overall high school record 

Previous work experience 

Psychological Corporation Test (PCT) 

Smeltzer Pre-nursing Aptitude Test 

Test of English as a Foreign Language (if foreijfn language-speaking) 
AACH 

Any standardized achievement test 
Bobbs-Merrill Test (Part II) 
California SUndard Form Y 
C«>operative Reading Test 
CPP 

DAT I 

Evaluative Teat Results (ODWIN) 

Fisher Psychometric Test 

General Aptitude Test Battery 

Guidance Counselor's Evaluation 

Guilford-Zimmerman 

LPN State Board Scores 

Math and Science Comprehension Achievement 

Motivation 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Narsinf Aptitude Exam ^ 
Naming Math Test 
PACE 

Pasadena Judgment in Nursing 

Personality Test (CPI) 

Pre-admission Test 

Predicted University Class Ccntile 

Pre-nursing Profile (Peter Hampton, Ph.D.) 

Reading Comprehension Achievement Test 

Resident of State 

RSE 

Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 
Washington State Prediction Test 
Number of nonnursing courses already completed 
4.6 Graduation Index for 12 Hours College Work 



5 
8 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
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Table 11-10. — AUmission criteria used in student selection; frequency of inclusion in **four most critical cri-.,. 

teria** and significant differences, by region and by type / 



Admission 
criteria 



High school GPA 
ACT scores 



High school rank 



Interview 



Health data 
College GPA 



SAT scores 



Personal references 



NLN test scores 



Biographical data 

Ethnic and racial background 

Autobiographical essay 

MMPI 



» P<.O0l 
»p<05 

NOTE: H=:hi«h 
L=low 



Inclusion 
frequency 
"No. "Pet. 



61 
57 



54 



52 
51 



44 



15 



17 



10 

4 

3 
1 



40.6 
38.0 



36.6 



36.0 



34.6 
34.0 



29.3 



10.0 



11.3 



6.6 
2.6 
2.0 
0.6 



Signficant 
(liflferences by type 
~A.D. Dip. Bac 



IS.O 
L 



n 

54.0/ 

h/ 

/6.0 



20.0 
H 

n 

28.0 
H 



Significant 
(iiflfe/'ences by region ? 

" ' II Ti l iT 



58.0 
H 



if 

/ 



55.0 
H 



15.0 
L 



55.0 
H 



n 

24.0 
H 



63.0 
H 
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Table II-ll — Distribution, by percent, of u«e of admission criteria, by school type controlling for region 



00 



School type by region 



Midwest 




South 



West 



Bacc. 



A.D. Dip. Bacc. 



A.D. Dip. Bacc. 



Health data 
— -Higlt school rank 
HighscKo5l*OPA_ 
Interview 
College GPA 
Biographical data 
Personal i*eferences 
ACT scores 
SAT scores 

Autobiographical essay 

NLN test scores 

Ethnic and racial background 

MMPI 

Parents' educational level 
Religious affiliation 



70.0 
80.0 
73.1 
40.0 
6G.7 
50.0 
20.0 

no.o 

50.0 
30.0 
10.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



95.0 
95.0 
90.0 
100.0 
35.0 
85.0 
100.0 
10.0 
95.0 
55.0 
65.0 
5 0 
10.0 
5.0 
0.0 



G3.G 
100.0 
55.6 
45.5 
72.7 
27.3 
45.5 
18.2 
90.9 
27.3 
9.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



V) 



72.2 

66.7 
50.0 
77.8 
50.0 
30.8 
72.2 
27.8 

n.i 

5.6 
22.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



100.0 
88.2 
100 
88.2 
52.9 
94.1 
88 2 
88.2 
47.1 
70.6 
29.4 
5.9 
0.0 
11.8 
11.8 



70.0 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 
80.0 
40.0 
30.0 
70.0 
20.0 
10.0 
10.0 
1,0.0 
D.0 

p.b. 

10 0 



(0 



92.3 
73.1 
40.0 
80.8 
65.4 
57.7 
23.1 
53.8 
50.0 
26.9^ 
^8 
3^ 
3.8 
0.0 
3.8 




100.0 
70.0 
40.0 
90.0 
GO.O 
60.0 
80.0 
90.0 
JiO.O 
50.0 
30.0 



10.0 
20.0 
0.0 



77.8^- 
44,4 
"45.5 
11.1 
G6.7 
44.4 
44.4 
33.3 
33.3 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 



V) 



n 



» p< 001 
* PC05 
*p<Ol 




Table 11-12- — Distribution, by percent, of use of admission criteria, by region controlling for school type 

School type by region ^\ 
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Admissio'^ 






jociate de^ri 


ee 








Diploma 






criteria 


I 


II 


" iir^ 




P 


I 


11 


IlT " 


IV' 


p r 


Health data 


70.0 


72.2 


92.3 


83.3 




95.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


63.6 


High school rank 


80.0 


77.8 


73.1 


8.3 


(•) 


95.0 


88.2 


70.0 
40.0 / 


66.7 


100.0 


High school GPA 


73.1 


r,fi.7 


40.0 






90.0 


100.0 


47.1 


55.6 


Interview 


40.0 


50.0 


80.8 


GG.7 




100.0 


88.2 


90.0 


66.7 


45.5 


College GPA 


66.7 


77.8 


05.4 


or.7 




35.0 


52.9 


60.0 


100.0 


72.7 


Biographical data 


50.0 


50.0 


57.7 


50.0 




85.0 


94.1 


60.0 


66.7 


27.3 


Personal references 


20.0 


39.8 


23.1 


58.3 




100.0 


88.2 


80.0 


100.0 


45.5 


ACT scores 


50.0 


72.2 


53.8 


33.3 




10.0 


88.2 


90.0 


0.0 


(•) 18.2 


SAT scores 


50.0 


27.8 


50.0 


0.0 




95.0 


47.1 


50.0 


66.7 


n 90.9 


Autobiographical essay 


30.0 


11.1 


2G.9 


33.3 




55.0 


70.6 


50.0 


33.3 


27.3 


NLN test scores 


10.0 


5.G 


3.8 


0.0 




65.0 


20.4 


30.0 


0.0 


9.1 


Ethnic and racial background 


10.0 


22.2 


3.8 


33.3 




5.0 


5.9 


0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


MMPI 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 




10.0 


0.0 


10.0 


33.3 


0.0 


Parents' educational level 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




5.0 


11.8 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


eligious affiliation 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 




0.0 


11.8 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 



'Baccalaureate 
1\ III IV 



70.0, 77.8 
60.0 44.4 



50.0 
50,0 
80.0 
40.0 
30.0 
70.0 
20.0 
10.0 
l')0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
10.0 



45.5 
11.1 
66.7 
44.4 
44.4 
33.3 
33.3 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 



. 50.0 
50.0 
40.0 
25.0 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
50.0 
25.0 
25.0 
0.0 
25.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



-0 

9 
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» PC05 
» PCOl 



Table Distributionrby percent, of inclusion of admij^^ion criteria in "four most critical criteria,'* by school type controlling for region 



Admission 
criteria 



School type by region 



North At?'- '.tic 



Midwest 



South 



A.D. Dip. Liacc. 



High school '^PA 40.0 40.0 4ri.r> 

ACT scores 40.0 5.0 9.1 

High school rank 40.0 60.0 63.6 

Interview 20.0 60.0 2''.3 

Hei»"h data 30.0 40.0 9.1 

Colh„3 GPA 40.0 0.0 36.4 

SAT scores . ..0 75.0 54.5 

Personal references 10.0 5.0 0.0 

NLN test scores 10.0 40.0 9.1 

Biographical data 0.0 0.0 9.1 

Ethnic and racial background 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Autobiographical essay 0.0 5.0 0.0 

MMI^I ' 0.0 0 0 0.0 

» p<.05 

»p<roi 



(') 



(') 



22.2 
55.6 
55.6 
27.8 
27.8 
55.6 
22.2 
5.6 
0.0 

r.i 

li.l 
0.0 
0.0 



A.D. Dip. Bacc. p A.D. '^•ip. Bacc. 



47.1 
64.7 
47.1 
41.2 
23 5 
5.9 
11.8 
17.6 
23.5 
11.8 
0.0 
5.9 
0.0 



40.0 
50.0 
20.0 
20.0 
40.0 
50.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



(•) 



50.0 
53.8 
30.8 
oO.C 
46.2 
38.5 
23.1 
3.8 
0.0 
3.8 
^0.0 
0.0 
3.8 



50.0 
60.0 
0.0 
70.0 
40.0 
10.0 
10.0 
50.0 
20.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



4 5.4 
22.2 
22.2 
0.0 
44.4 
44.4 
44.4 
0.0 
0.0 
I'i.I 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



25.0 
10.7 

8.3 
16.7 
41.7 
58.3 

CO 

8.e 

0.0 
0.0 
16.7 
0.0 
0.0 



West 



A.D. Dip. Bacc. 



66.7 
0.0 
0.0 
33.3 
66.7 
33.3 
66.7 
33.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
25.0 
0.0 
0.0 
25.0 
0.0 
25.0 
00 



TaMe 11-11. — Distribution, b> percent, of inclusion of admission criteria in "four most critical criteria," hy region controliinK for ,schiH)l t) pe 



Admission 
criteria 


I 


Associate degr 
11 Hi 


ee 

IV p 


i 


School type by 
Diploma 

II in 


region 
IV 


P 




Baccaluurcato 
II HI IV" 


High school GPA 


40.0 


22.2 


50.0 


25.0 


40.0 


47.1 


50 0 


66.7 




45.5 


40.0 


44.4 


25 0 


ACT scores 


40.0 


55.6 


53.8 


16.7 


5.0 


64.7 


60.0 


0.0 


n 


9.1 


50.0 


22.2 


25.0 


High school rank 


40.0 


55.6 


30.8 


8.3 


60.4 


47.1 


0.0 


0.0 


(■') 


63.6 


20.0 


22.2 


25.0 


Interview 


20.0 


27.8 


.50 0 


16.7 


60. 


41.2 


70.0 


33.3 




27 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health data 


30.0 


2'/ 8 


4*;.2 


41.7 


40.C 


23.5 


40.0 


66.7 




9.1 


40 0 


41.1 


0.0 


Collexe GPA 


40.0 


55.6 


3K.5 


,',8.3 


0.0 


5.9 


10.0 


33.3 












SAT scores 


20.0 


22.2 


23.1 


0.0 


75.0 


11.8 


10.0 


<>6.7 


C) 


54.5 


to.o 


44.4 


25.0 


Personal references 


10.0 


5.6 


3.8 


8.3 


5.0 


17.6 


50.0 


33.3 


i ) 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


NLN test scores 


to.o 


0.0 


0.0 


O.C 


40.0 


2:J.5 


20.0 


0.0 




^.1 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Biographical data 


0.0 


11.1 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


11.8 


10.0 


0.0 




9.1 


10.0 


11.1 


2.5.0 


Ethnic and racial background 


0.0 


11.1 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Autiographical essay 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


25.0 


MMPI 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



O P<.0! 
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Table II-U.- F equency of reported use of 19 cognitive and noncognitive predicti>e measures, by responding 

schools of nursing 



Measures 


N 


Perc<rnt 


— — 

NLN Achievement Tests 


88 


58.7 


American College Testings Program (ACT) 


81 


54.0 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) 


66 


44.0 


Kuder Pre'^^erence Record- Vocational 


5 


2.7 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 


5 


3.3 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 


5 


3.3 


Nurse Attitudes Inventory 




2.0 


College. Qualifications Test 


2 


1.3 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


2 


1.3 


Personal Orientation Inventory 


2 


1.3 


Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values 


1 


.6 


Adjectives Check List 


I 


.6 


Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Tests, College Edition 


1 


.6 


Omnibus Personality Inventory 


1 


.6 


Wechsler Adult I::t€lligence Scale 


1 


.6 


Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisi ' 


0 


0 


I PAT Self -Analysis Form 


0 


0 


Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 


0 


0 


Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 


0 


0 
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Times 



Alternate student performance predictors used 



SCAT Q 

California Achievement Tests 2 

CLEP 2 

Comparative Guidance and Placement Test 3 

Co-op 2 

Day's Reading; Test 3 

Dent Psychometric Exam 3 

High school class rank 2 

High school GPA 2 

OTIS 3 

Personal interview 2 

Psychological Corpciation Test (PCT) 3 

Smeltzer 2 



Teacher-made tests 
Bobbs-MerriU Test 

College ""ntrance Exam Board (CEEB) 
Clinical Behavior Evaluation 
Cognitive Mapping 
Cooperative English Test 
DAT 

Englirh/Math Placement Tests 

Entrance Exams for Schools of Nursing 

Fisher Psychometric Test 

Gordon's Personal Profile and Inventory 

<Juilford-Zimm*»nnan 

Instructor Evaluation Tools 

Intelligence C otient (IQ^ 

Math Comprehension At nievement Test 

Math for Phar.nacology Test 

Nelson-Denny 

New York State College Prof. Exam 
Nurse Attitude Inventory (Thurston's) 
Nu* sing Student *titude Inventory 
Perdue Pegboard 
Post- admissions Guidance Battery 
Pre-entrance NAE 
Problem-solving Situations 
Psychological Aptitude Test 
Psychological Corporation PNE 
Reading Comprehension Achievement Test 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Washington State Prediction Test 
Wide Range Aptitude Test 
Word Clues Test 

Test similar to SAT (name not given) 
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Table 11-17. — ^Distribution of mean ratings * of predictive capabilHies of three most commonly Uf^ed performance predictors, by school type (N*s are 

schools who both used and rated predictive capf^bi'lties) 



Academic Clinical Program « State Board 

Predictors performance performance completion Examination scores 





A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


F 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


F 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


F 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


F 


ACT 


2.31' 


2.28 


2.40 


0.13 


0.97 


1.04 


1.13 


0.11 


1.52 


1.57 


1.71 


0.11 


1.90 


1.91 


2.14 


0.10 


ToUl 




2.31 








1.02 








1.56 








1.93 










(N=67) 








(N=63) 








(N=59) 








(N=59) 






NLN 


2.17 


2.08 


1.33 


3.58 


1.29 


1.38 


1.11 


0.35 


1.60 


1.56 


1.00 


1.42 


1.91 


2.06 


1.70 


0.72 


Total 




2.01 




<•) 




1.31 








1.50 








1.96 










(N=70) 








(N=67) 








(N=G4) 








(N=68) 






SAT 


2.39 


2.17 


2.89 


7.82 


1.21 


0.71 


1.50 


3.03 


1.83 


1.47 


1.78 


0.92 


2.24 


1.94 


2.67 


2.49 


ToUi 




2.37 








1.02 








1.67 








2.20 










(N=51) 








(N=43) 








(N=46) 








(N=44) 







* Ratinffs uieH by re^pontienU: 

3 = Of gmit siRnificance in prvtlictin;: this performmnce 
2 = Of moderate slxnificance in predictinx thw performance, 
1 =0f little »i'Rnificance in predicting this performance 
O = 0f no sisrnificance in prcHictinir thiii performance. 
«P<.05 

* p<.Ol 



Table 11-18. — Distribution of mean ratings ' of predictive capabilities of three most commonly used performance predictors by region (N's are schofils 

who both used and rated predictive capabilities) 



Predictors 



ACT 
Total 

NLN 
Total 

SAT 
Total 



I 



Academic 
performance 



2.^3 2.26 2.48 1.80 1.82 
2.31 
(N:=67) 
1.86 1.9r> ?.32 1.00 2.22 
2. )1 
(N = 70) 
2.35 2.57 2.30 2.25 0.41 
2.37 
(N=51) 



2G0 



* lUtintc ncnie: 

3 — Of great AfKniflcanct* in prniictinK ihin prt fi>rnmnr<< 
2. -Of m(Mlcra\ HiK^^Uicnncf m ixnlirtin^ this pel fm inHori 
Izr.Ot little siscnific ,icc in predicting this pcrformancf. 
0-Of no sirflificance in predictinx thiA performance 



I 

1.33 



Clinical 
performance 
If 



HI IV 



'7 1.17 0.75 0.86 
1.02. 
(N=i63) 
1.05 1..52 1.45 0.50 1.95 
1.31 
(N=67) 
1.00 0.83 1.23 0.75 0.44 
1.02 
(N=:43) 



I 



Program 
completion 

Ti~m^"^iv 



F 



1.17 1.67 1.64 1.00 0.89 
1.56 
(N=z.59) 
1.43 1.57 1.53 1.00 0.18 
1.50 
(N-64) 
1.62 1.83 1.67 1.75 O.Il 
1.67 
(N=46) 



State Board 
examination scores 
T "II" III IV 



1.8S 2.04 2.00 1.00 
1.93 
(N=59) 
2.10 2.00 1.91 1.00 
1.96 
(N=:68) 
75 2. 
2.20 
(N=:44) 



K 
1.45 

1.51 



9 r < 
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Table 11-19. — Frequency of use and mean rating* of importance of measures of student progress among 150 

schools of nursing 



N X 



Theory 



Teacher-made exams 


1 Kfi 


9 < 1 
^< 1 


Term papers 


16 1 


1 77 
1. 1 1 


Oral presentations/ex^ms 


lot 


1 70 


NLN Achievement Tests 




1 Qi4 

l,o4 


Self-instructional materials 


111 
11 1 


9 07 


Senior projects 


1 AO 
lUJ 


1 QQ 


Clinical performance 






Technical skills ratings 


149 


2.68 


ii>terpersonaI skill ratings 


149 


2.79 


Problem-solving skills ratings 


149 


2.88 


Assessment skills ratings 


148 


2.80 


Leadership skills ratings 


140 


2.13 


Teaching skills ratings 


138 


2.30 


Self- instructional materials 


104 


2.01 


SkilLt lab 






Performance ratings 


132 


2.59 


Teach"?r-made exams 


115 


2.40 


Self-instructional material 


107 


2.21 



> lUtinir scale: 
3r=Very important. 
2=:ModeraU)v Important 
l=:Son*«whm' im: artp'.t. 
0=:Not V • ri^ni. 
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PART II 

Table — Alternate student proKression measures fifiven by schools and frequency of use 



Times used 



Theory 

A-V units of instruction 1 

studies / 

Class participation 2 

Class projects 2 

Daily quizzes 1 

Group activities 1 

Guided independent study 3 

Logs 1 

Math» drugs, and solutions programmed instruction 1 

Multi*media curriculum 1 

NLN comp; ' onsives 1 

Nursing histories 1 

Post-experience conferences 1 

Pretests 1 
Simulated lab testing ^ 1 

Small group discussions 2 

Student course evaluations 1 

Tutoring (individual and group) 1 

Work book study guide 1 

Written reports of special assignments 1 
Clinical performance 

Ability to make own clinical assignments which are realistic and progressive i 

Bibliography cards 1 

Communication skills ratings 3 

Demonstratiens 1 

Diary 1 

Health team membership skills 5 

Nursing care plans 5 

Personal appearance 1 

Pharmacology cards 4 

Professional development 3 

Safety factors ratings 1 

Specific behavioral objectives 1 

Student self*eval nations 8 

Teacher-made learning modules 1 

Teacher-student evaluations 2 

Written clinical assign^nent preparation 1 
Skills lab 

Applying theory to clinical practice 1 

Demonstrations 2 

Nursing care plans 1 

Observation and teacher evaluation 1 

Responsibility for own learning 1 

Self-evaluation 4 

Videotaping student techniques 2 
Others 

Attendance to theory and practice 1 

Behavioral development of student 2 

Instructor evaluation tools 2 

Student self -evaluation 3 

Team teaching and planning 1 



2G3 
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Talkie 11-21. — Reported use and perceived value of student progression measures in theory by 150 schools of 

nursing, by program type 



Measures rated 



Very 
important 



No. 



Pet. 



No, 



Moderately 
important 
"^PctT 



Hating scaie 



Somewhat 
impo;-tant 

~N^. PctT 



Not 
important 



No. 



Pet. 



Not 
used 



No. 



Pet 



Number of programs rating: 
Teacher-made examinations 



A.D. 


, 61 


92.0 


5 


8.0 














Diploma 


47 


94.0 


3 


6.0 














, Baccalaureate 


29 


85.0 


5 


15.0 














Total 


137 




13 
















Term papers 






















A.D. 


10 


15.0 


16 


21.0 


30 


45.0 






7 


11.0 


Diploma 


7 


14.0 


16 


32.0 


20 


40.0 


4 


8.0 


2 


4.0 


Baccacaur<^ate 


13 


38.0 


18 


53.0 


3 


9.0 










Total 


30 




50 




53 




4 




9 




Oral prrsentation 






















A.D. 


9 


14.0 


22 


33.0 


25 


38.0 


1 


2.0 


4 . 


6.0 


Diplonia 


5 


10.0 


25 


50.0 


15 


30.0 


2 


4.0 


3 


6.0 


Baccalaureate 


7 


21.0 


14 


41.0 


11 


32.0 










Total \ 


21 




61 




51 




3 




7 




NLN Tests ^ 






















A.D. 


12 


18.0 


10 


15.0 


23 


35.0 


8 


12.0 


9 


14.0 


Diploma 


5 


10.0 


20 


40,0 


12 


24.0 


8 


16.0 


4 


8.0 


Baccalaureate 


1 


3.0 


4 


12.0 


9 


26.0 


11 


3J.0 


5 


15.0 


Total 


18 




34 




44 








18 




Senior project 






















A.D. 


.5 


8.0 


9 


14.0 


20 


30.0 


1 


2.0 


21 


32.0 


Diploma 


10 


20.0 


18 


36.0 


11 


22.0 


1 


2.0 


9 


18.0 


Baccalaureate 


15 


44.0 


6 


18.0 


3 


9.0 


1 


3.0 


4 


12.0 


Total 


30 








34 




3 




34 




Self-instructional material 






















A.D. 


25 


38.0 


20 


30.0 


9 


14.0 


! 


2.0 


2 


3.0 


Diploma 


8 


16.0 


14 


28.0 


10 


20.0 


3 


6.0 


13 


26.0 


Baccalaureate 


8 


24.0 




21.0 


6 


18.0 






8 


24.0 


Total 


41 




41 




25 




4 




23 
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Table 11-22. — Reported use and perceived value of student progression measures in clinical performance by 150 

schools of nursing, by program type 



Rating scale 



Measures rated 



Very 
important 



Moderately 
important 



Somewhat 
important 



Not 
important 



Not 
used 









li u. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


umber of programs rating: 






















Technical skill rating 






















A.D. 


57 


86.0 


7 


11.0 


2 


3.0 










Diploma 


41 


82.0 


9 


18.0 














Baccalaureate 


11 


32.0 


17 


50.0 


5 


15.0 






1 


3,0 


Total 


109 




33 




7 








1 




Teaching skills 






















A.D. 


12 


18.0 


28 


42.0 


13 


20.0 


1 


2.0 


3 


5.0 


Diploma 


30 


60.0 


15 


30.0 


5 


10.0 










Baccalaureate 


22 


65.0 


9 


26.0 


3 


9.0 










" Total 


64 




52 




21 




1 




3 




IPR skills 






















A.D. 


47 


71.0 


17 


26.0 


1 


2.0 










Diploma 


39 


78.0 


11 


22.0 














Baccalaureate 


32 


94.0 


2 


6.0 














X vital 


118 




30 




1 












Assessment skills 






















A.D. 


49 


74.0 


14 


21.0 


1 


2.0 










Diploma 


n 


82.0 


9 


18.0 














Baccalaureate 


30 


88.0 


4 


12.0 














Total 


120 




27 




1 












Problem- solving skill 






















A.D. 


55 


83.0 


9 


14.0 


1 


2 0 










Diploma 


44 


88,0 


6 


12.0 














Baccalaureate 


33 


97.0 


1 


3.0 














Total 


132 




16 




1 












Leadership skill 






















A.D. 


9 ' 


14.0 


25 


:js.o 


17 


26.0 


5 


8.0 


r> 


9.0 


Diploma 


18 


36.0 


27 


54.0 


5 


10.0 










Baccalaureate 


23 


68.0 


11 


32.0 














Total 


50 




63 




22 




5 




6 




Self-instructional material 






















A.D. 


21 


32.0 


16 


24 0 


0 


14,0 






11 


17.0 


Diploma 


7 


14.0 


10 


20.0 


14 


28.0 


4 


8.0 


13 


26.0 


Baccalaureate 


8 


24.0 


11 


32.0 


4 


12.0 








8.0 


Total 


3n 




37 




27 




4 




24 
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Table 11-23.— Reported use and perceived value of student progression measures in skills laboratory by 150 

schools of nursing, by program type 



Rating scale 

Very Moderately Somewhat Not Not 

Measures rated important important important important used 

No. Pct^ "No PcL No Pet No^ Pet. N oT^nPcT 

Number of programs rating : 



Teacher-made examinations 



A.D. 


32 


48.0 


14 


21.0 


4 


6:o 






1 


2.0 


Diploma 


28 


56.0 


12 


24.0 


2 


4.0 


2 


4.0 


5 


10.0 


Baccalaureate 


10 


29.0 


8 


24.0 


4 


12.0 


9 


6.0 


4 


12.0 


Total 


70 




34 




10 




4 




10 




Performance ratings 






















A.D. 


48 


73.0 


10 


15.0 


1 


2.0 






1 


2.0 


Diploma 


28 


56.0 


12 


24.0 


2 


4.0 


2 


4.0 


5 


10.0 


Baccalaureate 


15 


44.0 


9 


26.0 


4 


12.0 


1 


3.0 


1 


3.0 


Total 


91 




31 




7 




3 




7 




Self-instructional material 






















A.D. 


29 


44.0 


14 


21.0 


4 


6.00 






6 


9.0 


Diploma 


10 


20.0 


11 


22.0 


12 


24.0 


3 


6.0 


11 


22.0 


Baccalaureate 


11 


32.0 


8 


24 0 


5 


15.0 






6 


18.0 


Total 


50 




33 




21 




3 




23 






26G 
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PART 


II 
















Table 11-24. — Reported ase and perceived value of student progression 


measures 


in 


theory by 


150 schools of 










nursing, by region 


























Rating scale 
















Very 


Moderately 


Somewhat 




Not 


Not 






Measures rated 


Important 


important 


important 


important 


used 








No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Mil 


Pet. 




' , Programs by region rating: 


















_ yg' 






Teacher-made examinations 
















* 








North Atlantic 


41 


100.0 




















Midwest 


40 


89.0 


5 


11.0 
















South 


39 


87.0 


6 


13.0 
















West 


17 


89.0 


2 


11.0 . 
















Total . 


137 




13 


















Term papers 
























North Atlantic 


g 


20.0 


14 


34.0 


12 


29.0 


3 


7.0 


2 ' 


4.0 




r Midwest 


10 


22.0 


17 


38!0 


16 


36.0 






2 


4.0 




South ' 


9 


20,0 


13 


29.0 


18 


40.0 


] 


2.0 


3 


7.0 




West 


9 


16.0 


6 


32.0 


7 


37.0 


4 




2 


11.0 




Total 


30 




50 




53 








9 






Oral presentation, 
























North Atlantic 


3 


7.0 


20 


49.0 


13 


32.0 


3 


7.0 


1 


2.0 




Midwest 


7 




1 R 

X u 




1 7 


38.0 






2 


4.0 




South 


g 


18.0 


' 17 




15 


33.0 






3 


7.0 




.West 


3 


16.0 


g 


42.0 


Q 


32.0 






i 


5.0 




Total 


21 




61 




51 




3 




7 






NLN Tests 
























North Atlantic 


3 


7.0 


g 


20.0 


12 


29.0 


g 


20.0 


6 


15.0 




Midwest 


e 
u 


1 1 n 


1 ^ 

1 o 


29.0 


14 


O i.V 


6 


13.0 • 


5 


11.0 




South 


9 


20.0 


9 


20.0 


13 


29.0 


7 


16.0 


4 


9.0 




West 


\ 


5.0 


4 


21.0 


5 


26.0 


6 


32.0 


•3 


16.0 




Total 


18 




34 




44. 




27 




18 






Senior projects 
























North Atlantic 


10 


24.0 


to 


24.0 


10 


24.0 






9 


22.0 




Midwest 




18.0 


10 


22.0 


9 


20.0 


2 


4.0 


10 


22.0 




South 


9 


20.0 


9 


20.0 


11 


24.0 


1 


2.0 


11 


24.0 




West 


3 


16.0 


5 


26.0 


4 


21.0 






4 


21.0 




Total 


30 




34 




34 




3 




34 






Self-instructional material 
















20 } 








North Atlantic 


7 


17.0 


13 


32.0 


r, 


\S.O 


1 


10 


24.0 




?'idwest 


12 


27.0 


11 


24 0 


9 


20.0 


1 


2.0 


8 


18.0 




South 


15 


33.0 


12 


27.0 


6 


13,0 


1 


2.0 


4 


9.0 




West 


7 


37.0 


5 


26.0 


4 


21.0 


1 


5.0 


1 


5.0 




Total 


4t 




41 




2.^> 




4 




23 




































237 
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Table 11-25. — Reported use snd perceived value of student progression measures in clinical performance by 150 

schools of nursing, by region 



Rating scale 

Very Moderately Somewhat Not Not 

important important important important Used 

No. Pet. No Pct^ No ^Pct No^ Pet No Pet 



Programs by regions rating: • 
Technical skill ratings 



North Atlantic 


27 


66.0 


10 


24.0 


4 


10.0 










Midwest 


31 


69.0 


11 


24.0 


3 


7.0 










South 


36 


80.0 


9 


20.0 














West 


15 


79.0 


Z 


16.0 










1 


5.0 


Total 


109 




33 




7 




* 




1 




Teaching skills 






















North Atlantic 


17 


42.0 


16 


39.0 


5 


12.0 






1 


2.0 


Midwesv 


21 


47.0 


17 


38.0 


6 


13.0 










South 


17 


38.0 


11 


24.0 


to 


22.0 


1 


2 


2 


4.0 


West 


9 


47.0 


8 


42.0 














Total 


64 




52 




21 




1 




3 




IPR skills 






















North Atlantic 


30 


73.0 


11 


27.0 














Midwest 


38 


84 0 


7 


16.0 














South 


37 


82.0 


7 


16.0 














West 


13 


68.0 


5 


26.0 


1 


5.0 










Total 


118 




30 




1 












Assessment skills 






















.North Atlantic 


35 


85.0 


6 


15.0 














Midwest 


36 


80.0 


8 


18.0 














South 


35 


78.0 


10 


22.0 














West 


14 


74.0 


3 


16.0 




5.0 






1 


5.0 


Total 


120 




27 




1 












Problem-soiving skills 


















1 




North Atlantic 


'35 


85.0 


6 


15.0 














Midwest 


40 


89.0 


t 


9.0 














^uth 


39 


87.0 


6 


13.0 














West 


18 


95.0 






1 


5.0 










Total 


132 




16 




J 












Leadership skills 






















North Atlantic 


11 


26.0 


21 


51.0 


4 


10.0 


2 


5.0 


2 


5.0 


Midwest 


17 


38.0 


18 


40.0 


4 


9.0 


2 


4.0 


2 


4.0 


South 


15 


33.0 


16 


36.0 


11 


24.0 


1 


2.0 


1 • 


5.0 


West 


7 


37.0 


8 


42.0 


:i 


16.0 






1 


5.0 


Total 


50 




63 




22 




5 




6 




Self-instructional material 






















North Atlantic 


6 


15,0 


14 


34.0 




22.0 


1 


2.0 


8 


20.0 


Midwest 


t 


16 0 


12 


27.0 


10 


22.0 






11 


24.0 


South 


16 


36.0 


7 


16.0 


5 


11.0 


2 


4.0 


9 


20.0 


West 


7 


37.0 


4 


21.0 


3 


16.0 


1 


5.0 


4 


21.0 


Total 


36 




37 




27 




4 




32 
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Table 11-26.— Reported use and pcrcehed value of student progression measures tn skills lab by 150 schools of 

nursing, by region 



Rating scale 



Measures rated 



Very 
important 

IjoT IvtT 



Moderately 
important 

""bior^ Pct7 



Somewhat 
important 
"No. PctT 



Not 
important 

"Nor PctT 



Programs by regions rating: 



Not 

used 



N 



Pet. 



North Atlantic 




17 


15.0 


7 


1 / .U 


4 


1A A 


2 


5.0 


7 


17.0 


Midwest 




1 0 


' 42.0 


11 


24.0 


5 


11.0 






6 


13.0 


South 




22 


49.0 


8 


18.0 


6 


13.0 






6 


13.0 


West 




9 


47.0 


4 


21.0 






1 


5.0 


2 


11.0 


Total 




67 




30 




15 




3 




21 




Performance ratings 


















5.0 




77.0 


North Atlantic 




18 


44.0 


10 


24.0 


4 


10.0 


2 


3 


Midwest 




27 


60.0 


10 


22.0 


1 


2.0 






4 


9.0 


South 




32 


71.0 


9 


20.0 


1 


2.0 




5.0 






West V 




14 


74.0 


2 


11.0 


1 


5.0 


1 






lotal 




91 




31 




7 




3 




7 




Self-instructional material 


















9 


22.0 


North Atlantic 




12 


29.0 


9 


22.0 


5 


12.0 


1 


2.0 * 


Midwest 




12 


27.0 


13 


29.0 


7 


16.0 






7 


16.0 


South 




18 


40.0 


7 


16.0 


7 


16.0 


1 


2.0 


5 


11.0 


West 




8 


42.0 


4 


21.0 


2 


12.0 


1 


5.0 


2 


li.O 


Total 




50 




33 ^ 




21 




3 




23 





T«ble 11-27.— Distribution of tiie avera; percent of the 1974 graduates of responding schools in each of six 
score categories cr. the five tests comprising the State Board Test Pool Examinations 



Score 
category 



Test 

'Medical Surgica. "Obsietricnl Pediatric Psychiatrip 



700 and above 2.0 2.3 2.2 1.6 1.8 

60C-699 19.3 18.8 lO'.S 17.S l<-3 

500-599 36.3 36.4 37.7 31.8 34.1 

400-499 24.7 27.8 24.9 " 2,.l 26.6 

350-399 6.2 ')1 ^'-^ ''•^ 

Below 350 3.7 3.7 1 1 4.5 4.7 



ERIC 



Table n«28^Two-\7ir7 na^lyiiia of Tmriance; percent of 1974 gradattes of respondini: schools of nursing obtaining State Board Examination scores of 

600 and abore, by school type and region 



Teat 


ANOVA 




P 


I: 


North Atlantic 


II: 


Midwest 




III: South 






IV: West 




Source 


P 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


Medical 


Type 


15.43 


.001 


15.6 


25.7 


17.9 


18.6 


32.0 


20.3 


12.4 


27.8 


16.2 


27.9 


36.5 


11.0 






O.tTO 


.Ul 






























1.3o 


n.s. 


























Surgical 


Type 


14.88 


.001 


13.8 


21.2 


12.7 


20.8 


33.7 


17.6 


15.7 


27.7 


12.4 


34.5 


31.7 


9.5 






1. to 


MO I 




























'FvnA Kv rotfiAn 


1 Q7 


n.s. 


























Uostetr 


Type 


7.21 


.001 


14.6 


18.1 


14.3 


16.2 


28.7 


20.4 


13.5 


25.0 


12.4 


27.9 


24.4 


11.3 




Region 


4.41 


.01 




























Type by iipgion 


1.77 


n.s. 


























Pediatric 


Type ' 


5.78 


.0? 


13.4 


19.0 


15.3 


16.2 


27.5 


22.5 


13.4 


22 1 


13.3 


?0.1 


28.5 


13.2 




Region 


6.35 


.001 




























Type by region 


1.65 


n.s. 


























Prychiatric 


T/pe 


5.31 


.01 


11.6 


18.9 


21.0 


16.7 


25.0 


29.4 


11.7 


16.7 


18.1 


26.6 


25.3 


25.2 




Region 


6.39 


.001 




























Type by region 


0.59 


n.s. 



























Table 11-29. — ^Two-way analysis of variance: percent of 1974 graduates of responding schools of nursing obtaining State Board Examination scores be- 
low 400, by school type and ref 'on 



Test 

* 


ANOVA 




P 


I. 


North Atlantic 


of. 


Midwest 




111 


: South 




A.D. 


iV: West 

~Dis: 


Bacc. 


Source 


F 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


A.D. 


Dip. 


Bare. 


Medical 


T,pe 


10.64 


.001 


20.1 


7.. 


9.6 


7.9 


3.4 


6J) 


17.6 


5.1 


8.3 


11.2 


34 


10.3 




Region 


3.76 


.05 




























Typ' by region 


0.84 


n.s. 


























Surglc)»: 


Type 


3.5S^ 


.05 


14.6 


9.1 


12.7 


5.6 


2.8 


4.9 


12.0 


4.5 


11.5 


' 11-4 


2.4 


10.0 




Region 


4.01 


.01 




























Type by region 


0.22 


n.s. 


























Obstetrical 


Type 


11.56 


.001 


2'>.0 


11.2 


9.1 


8.9 


2.6 


b.9 


17.3 


3.4 


11.5 


10.4 


3.8 


9.4 




Regio 


6.31 


.001 




























Typt ^, region 


1 05 


n.s. 


























Pediatric 


Type 


«.68 


..001 


2G.6 


8.3 


8.9 


7.3 


4.0 


4.9 


20.0* 


8.0 


13.4 


10.8 


3.2 


7.2 




Region 


6.84 


.001 




























Type by rrgion 


0.78 


n.s. 


























Psychiatric 


Type 


4.13 


.05 


18.9 


11.6 


8.9 


9.6 


7.4 


5.1 


20.1 


12.7 


16.7 


JC.l 


4.4 


6.2 




Region 


7.09 


001 




























Type by region 


0.42 


n.s. 


• 
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Table II-30. — Spring 1975 graduates of participating nursing schools identified for participation in the study, by 

school type 







School wype 








A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


Total 


A. Total number of graduates on class list 


2,888 


2,380 


1,635 


6,903 


B. Number of graduates elected as "more promising" 


798 


en 


436 


1,885 


C. Number of graduates selected as **most promising" 


Ull 


= 293 


M98 


*902 


D» Number of nonselected graduat<»s randomly chosen by researchers 


439 


374 


243 


1,056 



Entry U 52 percent of item B. 
Entry U 45percent of item B 
Entry ij>45percent of item B. 
Entry-it 48 percent of item B. 



Table n-31.— Spring 1975 graduates of participating nursing schools identified for participation in the study.' by 

region 



Region 



I: 


North Atlantic 


II: Midwest 


III: South 


l\ : West 


Totals 


A. Total number of graduates 


1,962 


2,129 


1,770 


1,042 


6,903 


on class list 












B. Number of graduates selected 


513 


574 


515 


283 


1,885 


as "more promising" 












C. Number of graduates selected as 


*233 


287 


*276 


M06 


•902 


"most promising" 












D. Number of nonselected graduates 


305 


33;j 


272 


14G 


1,056 



chosen randomly by researchers 



* Total N identified for participation = 2.941, 

* Zrtry is 45 percent of item K. 
^ Kr.iry is 60 perce;i» of item B 

* Enti y is 64 percen'. of item B. 
'Entiy is 37 percent of Item B 

* Enc<y is 48 percent of item B 



Table 11-32. — Frequency distribution of nomination criteria for "greater potential for success in nursing** cited by 

responding schools, by school type 



School type 



A.D. 



Dip. 



Bacc. 



ToUl 



Criteria 


.\o. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet 


No. 


Pet. 


Academic achievement 


53 


80.3 


. 44 


88.0 


26 


76.5 


123 


82.0 


Clinical performance 


40 


60.6 


31 


62.0 


9 


26.5 


80 


53.3 


Evaluations 


25 


37.9 


30 


60.0 


18 


52.9 


73 


48.7 


Personal attributes and characteristics 


25 


37.9 


16 


32.0 


8 


23.5 


49 


32.7 


Personal growth and development 


16 


24.2 


15 


3O.0 


6 


17.6 


3^7 


24.7 


Professional development 


15 


22.7 


14 


28.0 


6 


17.6 


3b 


23,3 


Interpersonal relations skills 


19 


28.8 


10 


20.0 


4 


1L8 


33 


22.0 


Leadership skills 


10 


15.2 


5 


10.0 


« 


20 6 


22 


14.7 


Application of scientific principles 


6 


9.1 


2 


4.0 


2 


5.9 


10 


6.7 


Teaching skills 


2 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.9 


4 


?.7 


Accomplishment of school objectives 


2 


3.0 


1 


2.0 


1 


2.9 


4 


2.7 



»Kend*ir» W= 0.94 

X» = 28.35 
df = 10 
p< .001 



Significant 
difference 



*p<.001 
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Table II.33.~Freaucncy distrib-.tion of nomination criteria for **greater potential for success in nursing* 

by responding schools, by region 



cited 



Region 



I 



II 



Criteria 



No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Ill 

No. Pet. 



IV 

No. ■ Pet. 



Total 
No. ' Pet. 



Academic. achievement 34 82.9 37 

Clinical performance 1^ 46.3 22 

Evaluations 20 48.8 25 

Personal attributes and characteristics 11 26.8 10 

Personal growth and development 10 24.4 10 

Professional develop .iient 10 24.4 8 

Interpersonal relations skills 8 19.5 6 

Leadership skills 6 14.6 7 

Application of scientific principle ^ 1 2.4 4 

Teaching skills 1 2.4 1 

Accomplishment of school objectives 0 0.0 1 



82.2 
48.9 
55.6 
22.2 
22.2 
17.8 
13.3 
15.6 
8.9 
2.2 
2.2 



39 
31 
18 
20 
12 

12 
5 
4 
0 

2 



86.7 
68.9 
40.0 
44.4 
26.7 
26.7 
26.7 
11.1 
8.9 
0.0 
4.4 



13 
8 

10 
8 
5 
5 
7 
4 
1 
2 
1 



68.4 
.42.1 
"52.6 
42.1 
26.3 
26.3 
36.8 
21.1 
5.3 
10.5 
5.3 



123 
80 
73 
49 
37 
35 
33 
22 
10 
4 
4 



82.0 
53.3 
48.7 
32.7 
24.7 
23.3 
22.0 
14.7 
6.7 
2.7 
2.7 



Note: Kendall's W=:. 0.85 
X» = 34.n 
df^lO 
p< .001 



Table 11-34.— Distribution of eU ts of definitions of "effective nursing performance." by school type 



School Type 



A.D. 



Dip. 



Baee. 



Total 



Definitions 



Implementing nursing care 
Planning nursing care 
Interpersonal relations skills 
Evaluating nursing 
Application of scientific principles 
Professional development 
Teac:iing skills 

Personal attributes and characteristics 
Leadership skills 
Personal growth 

Accomplishment of s^rhool objectives 
Academic achieveni it 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


55 


83.3 


46 


9'J.O 


24 


70.6 


1:5 


83.3 


45 


68.2 


b? 


o6.0 


22 


64.7 


100 


66.7 


38 


57.6 


27 


54.0 


17 


50.0 


82 


54.7 


33 


50.0 


26 


52.0 


18 


52.9 


77 


51.3 


33 


50.0 


24 


48.0 


r 


44.1 


72 


48.0 


16 


24.2 


16 


32.0 


12 


35.3 


44 


29.3 


12 


18.2 


17 


34.0 


8 


23.5 


37 


24.7 


8 


12.1 


10 


20.0 


4 


11.8 


22 


14.7 


7 


10.6 


7 


14.0 


7 


20.6 


21 


14.0 


9 


13.6 


5 


10.0 


4 


11.8 


18 


12.0 


2 


3.0 


1 


2.0 


3 


8.8 


66 


4.0 


2 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 



Sigrnificant 
difference 

'p<.05 



» Kendall's W r 91 

X'^.3,).19 
df =11 
p< .OOi 



Table 11-35.— Distribution of elements of definitions of "effect ^e nursinjf performance/* by region 

Region 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



Total 



Definitions 



Implementing nu.sing care 
Planning nursing care 
Interperso'-.al relations skills 
Evaluating nursing skills 
Application of scientific principles 
Professional development 
Teaching skills 

Personul attributes and characteristics 
Leadership skills 
Personal growth 

Accomplishment of school objectives 
Academic achievement 

^/-^"Note: Kendtirt W=: .96 
I X>=: 42.38 

™ p< .001 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pot. 


No. 


Pet. 


34 


82.9 


38 


84.4 


40 


88.9 


13 


68.4 


125 


83.3 


24 


58.5 


32 


71.1 


31 


68.9 


\:\ 


68.4 


lOU 


66.7 


22 


53.7 


2' 


55.6 


23 


51.1 


12 


63.2 


82 


54.7 


18 


43.9 


26 


57.8 


22 


48.9 


11 


57.9 


77 


51.3 


19 


4G.:i 


18 


40.0 


25 


55.6 


10 


52.6 


72 


48.0 


13 


31.7 


13 


28.9 


10 


22.2 


8 


42.1 


44 


29 3 


U 


26.8 


14 


31.1 


9 


20.0 


3 


15.8 


37 


124.. 


9 


22.0 


r> 


13..'? 


4 


8.9 


3 


15.8 


22 


14.7 


6 


14.6 


7 


15.6 


5 


11.1 


3 


15.8 


21 


14.0 


5 


12.2 


5 


11.1 


5 


11.1 


3 


15.8 


18 


12.0 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.2 


A 

0 


6.7 


1 


5.3 


6 


4,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


1,3 
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Table 11-36. — DistribuUon of elements of definitions of successful nurse/' by school type 









School type 














A.D. 


Dip. 


Bacc. 


Total 


Significant 


Definitions 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


difference 


Implementing nu/siag ^-^^re 


46 


69.7 


32 


64.0 


23 


67.6 


101 


67.3 




Professional development 


38 


57.6 


3? 


66.0 


19 


55.9 


90 


60.0 




Interpersonal relations skills 


29 


43.9 


15 


30.0 


15 


44.1 


59 


39.3 




Personal growth 


16 


24.2 


26 


52.0 


13 


38.2 


55 


36? 


^Ti<r 01 


Planning nursing care 


25 


37.9 


14 


28.0 


14 


41.2 


53 


30.3 


Evaluating nursing care 


25 


37.9 


13 


26.0 


13 


38.2 


51 


34 0 




Application of scientific principles 


25 


37.9 


13 


26.0 


11 


32.4 


49 


34.3 




Personal attributes and characteristics 


1^ 


28.8 


20 


40.0 


8 


23.5 


47 


31.3 




Leadership skills 


1 


16.7 


8 


16.0 


8 


23.5 


27 


18.0 




Teaching skills 


9 


13.6 


10 


20.0 


6 


17.6 


25 


16.7 




Bureaucratic loyalty 


5 


7.6 


4 


8.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


6.0 




Accomplishment of school objectives 


3 


4.5 


3 


6.0 


2 


5.9 


8 


5.3 




Academic achievement 


2 


3.0 


1 


2.0 


1 


2.9 


4 


2.7 





1 Kendall's W . 0.92 
X>=: 33.01 
df=12 
P< Ml 



Table 11-37. — Distribution of elements of definitions of ^'a successful nurse," by region 



Region 

I li m fv Total 



Definitions 


No. 


Pet 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Implementing nursing care 


25 


61.0 


28 


62.2 


36 


80.0 


12 


63.2 


Ul 


67.3 


Professional development 


22 


53.7 


21 


53.3 


33 


73.3 


11 


67.9 


90 


60.0 


Interpersonal relations skills 


12 


29.3 


17 


37.8 


21 


46.7 


9 


47.4 


59 


39.3 


Personal growth 


13 


31.7 


17 


37.8 


20 


44.4 


5 


26.3 


55 


36.7 


Planning nursing care 


!6 


39.0 


14 


31.1 


16 


35.6 


7 


36.8 


63 


36.3 


Evaluating nursing care 


13 


31.7 


14 


31.1 


18 


40.0 


6 


31.6 


51 


34.0 


Application of scientific principles 


9 


22.0 


15 


33.3 


17 


37.8 


8 


42,1 


^49 


32.7 


Personal attributes and characteristics 


14 


54.1 


19 


42.2 


9 


20.0 


5 


26.3 


47 


31.3 


Leadership skiils 


7 


17.1 


5 


11.1 


n 


24.4 


4 


21.1 


27 


18.0 


Teaching skills 


5 


12 2 


9 


20.0 


7 


15.6 


4 


21.1 


25 


16.7 


Bureaucratic Joy 'ty 


4 


9.8 


0 




4 


8.9 


1 


5,3 


9 


6.0 


Accomplishment oi school objectives 


3 




2 




2 


4.4 


1 


6.3 


8 


5.3 


Academic achievement 


1 


2.4 


0 




3 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


4 


2.7 



Note: Kertd«ir» 0.^9 
X»=: 42.92 
df - 12 
p< .001 
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BACCALAUREATE 









DIPLOMA 










▲ 






ASSOCIATE DEGREE. 




F = 14.41 
p< .01 










1 


1 1 




1 


1 1 



0 10 20 30 40 50 



Percent 

Figure J. Percent of 1974 graduates of responding schools obtaining scores of 600 and above on State Beard Exami 
nation Medical Tests (means and plus/minus one standard deviation), by school type 



X for total sample 



BACCALAUREATE 



^^SSbCIATE DEGREE . , 




F = 11.33 
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Appendix ll.-B 
METHODOLOGY 



The Request for Proposals, which was issued 
by the Division of Nursing in spring 1974, 
specified the population to be sampled (all 
State-accredited basic schools of nursing in the 
United States), the sample size (no less than 
10 percent), and the means of data collection 



(questionnaire) . The responsibilities of the con- 
tractor, then, were +o f ui-ther specify and imple- 
ment a suitable sampling strategy, devise and 
administer a questionnaire tliat would obtain 
the data required by the Division, and analyze 
the data so collected. 



Sampling 



A stratified random sampling procedure was 
used to identify the nursing schools that would 
subsequently be asked to participate in the 
study. The stratification variables were three 
fundamental nursing school characteristics: 
(1) type of program — associate degree, di- 
ploma, or baccalaureate; (2) geographic region 
—Regions I, II, III, and IV as defined by the 
typology used by the National League for Nurs- 
ing (see page — ) ; and (S) source of financial 
support — public or private. Use of these three 
stratification -variables produced a 24-cell 
matrix into which all schools of nursing in the 
United States could be categorized. 

The 24 lists of schools that comprised the 
contents of each of the stratification cells were 
generated by the National League for Nursing, 
using their October 1974 survey figures. The 
schools in each cell that were in ^he phasing- 
out process were eliminated from the poo^ to 
be sampled. The decision to eliminate these 
schools was made for two reasons : (1) a school 
in the disorganizational throes of phasing-out 
was judged to have a very low probability of 
agreeing to participate in any study; and (2) 
since the overall aim of this study was to pro- 
vide substantiated data upon which nursing 
school? could make curricular and organiza- 
tional planning decisions, a school with no 
future to plan for was deemed an unsuitable 
sourc^for data. The six schools of nursing thdt 
served as pilot schools in the questionnaire de- 



velopment were also eliminated from the lists 
of school^ considered acceptable for the sampl- 
ing strategy. 

A random sample of 10 percent, plus two ad- 
ditional schools, was selected from 23 of the 24 
lists of acceptable schools (one list contained 
only two schools in its entirety) . The additional 
schools cftosen in each cell were considered 
back-up schools in the event that some of th^ 
originally selected schools would choose not to 
participate in the stildy. Each schpol on^thejist 
was assigned a number from 6 to ;N-1 (where, 
N = the number of acceptable schools in the 
list). A table of random numbers. Table Di2 of 
Statisticol Inference for Educational Research- 
ers by Malcolm. J. Slakter, was used to select 
the 10 percent sample of the scjkiools from each 
cell. When 10 percent of all the acceptable 
schools in a pell was not a whole number, the 
figure was rounded to the next higher whole 
number. Once this step of the sampling pro- 
cedure was completed, the two back-up schools 
were selected in the same manner as the origi- 
nal 10 percent sample. When the number of 
refusals in a cell exceeded two, ^additional re- 
placements, were chosen, using the same random 
selection procedure. 

The potential respondent universe at the time 
of selection. was 1,416 schools of nursing; of 
these, 122 schools were identified as closed/ 
closing, or pilot schools, aild were eliminated 
from the sampling pool. The result was the 
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selection (via stratified random sampling) of 
151 schools of nursing that constituted the 
original sample and 47 more schools that com- 
prised the first set of back-up scHools. This 
number met the criterion of a minimum of 10 



percent san[iple of all basic schools of nursing. 

Identification code numbers (five digits) 
were assigned tc each sample school and to each 
back-up school. 



Nursing School Questionnaire— Development, Consultation, 

and Pilot Study 



The in-house phase of qu^tionnaire develop- 
ment was completed in February 1975. The sub- 
sequent 2 weeks were devoted to obtaining 
revision input from consultants and pilot 
schools. The individuals who reviewed the ques- 
tionnaire and provided very useful comments 
were: Dr. Walter Johnson, Director, Division 
of Research, National League for Nursing; Dr. 
Marlene Kramer, Professor, School of Nursing, 
University of California at San Francisco ; Mrs. 
Rose Hauer, Director, Beth Israel School of 
Nursing, New York City; and Dr. Barbara 
Redman, Professor and Chairman for Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Concurrent with the re- 
view conducted by these consultants, six 
schools of nursing served as pilot schools: The 
Ohio jStete University, Columbus, Ohio; Mt. 
Carmel jMedical Center School of Nursing, 
Coluir bus, Ohio; Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Grant Hospital School of Nursing, Co- 
lumbujg, Ohio; Central Ohio Technical College, 



Newark, Ohio; and Hocking Technical College 
School of Nursing, Nelsonville, Ohio. 

Approximately 1 week after each pilot school 
had been sent the questionnaire, a project staflf 
member interviewed the school director. These 
interviews yielded many valuable insights and 
provided excellent procedural recommendations 
that were incorporated into subsequent ques- 
tionnaire revision and procedures. Matters re- 
lated to confidentiality of data were of concern 
to most directors. In response to this concern, 
revijsions were made, and assurance of the con- 
fidentiality of the data obtained from the 
schools was provided to respondents at three 
points in the study: (1) in the initial letter of 
introduction and explanation; (2) in thequ'is- 
tionnaire cover letter; and (3) within the body 
of the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire in its final form was 
printed on bright, attractively colored paper in 
a four-page folder format. A copy of the 
questionnaire is attached at the end of this 
appendix. 



Rationale for Questionnaire Content 



General 



"Forloffice Use Only'^ 
vided for entry of the preassigned school identi- 



This space was pro- 

• ^'••w*^ VfuSSl, 

number by type of nursmg program, 
t.jr|«5 ui sfinancial support, and the geographic 
region. In addition, there was an area for a 
coded entry regarding time elapsed between^ 
questionnaire mailing and receipt of the com- 
pleted questionnaire. This last item was in- 
cluded beiause it is generally accepted in mailed 
questionnaire survey research that early re- 
sponders differ from their more recalcitrant 
counterpa: •ts. 

Right-bind margin figures: These figures 
specified tie data fields into which keypunch 
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operators would enter data taken directly from 
the respondents' answers or those answers 
coded by the project staff. 

Section I: School Data 

Type of program: While one stratification 
. variable used in sample selection was program 
type, it was necessary to double-check each 
school's status, because program changes might 
have occurred which were not reflected in the 
information on which the schopls were strati- 
fied. The format was designed to accommodate 
the responses of schools that may have had two 
concurrent types of programs. In the event that 
a school had more than one functioning pro- 
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gram, the directions were designed to obtain 
the schools* answers to the remaining questions 
with reference to the program to v/hich the 
most overall resources were being committed. 

, Full-time enrollment: Total enrollment fig- 
ures appeared in the NLN's State- Approved 
Schools of Nursing— R,N,, 1974-75; however, 
even the most recent NLN figures were not 
strictly^ trp^to-datey -and it was imperative that - 
we have consistent, up-to-date figures for the 
study. Enrollment figures by sex 'designation 
was viewed as appropriate, since there has been 
increased interest and encouragement to at- 
tract more men into nursing. 

Annual enrollment: This question was de- 
signed to provide data from which attrition 
rates could be calculated for each of the re- 
sponding schools. It was necessary to go to 
such detail due to the great variability in the 
structure and procedures of the schools that 
were sampled. 

Baccalaureate program entry: This informa- 
tion was needed to characte nze baccalaureate 
programs accurately. 

Section ll-A: Admission Criteria Used in 
Student Selection 

The purpose of this section was the identifi- 
cation of the prevalence of use and the per- 
ceived importance of criteria in .use for 
selection of applicants for admisbion to schools 
of nursing. By asking for an indication of all 
measures currently considered in student selec- 
tion (Column A), we could identify the scope 
and frequency of criteria in use. By asking 
them to specify the most critical of these (Col- 
umn B), we could identify the priorities that 
the schools actually employed in admissions- 
assuming, of course, that their responses re- 
flected actual practice. 

All items in this list were based on the re- 
view of recent literature (10 years) relevant 
to admission criteria of schools of nursing. 
These measures had all been reported to be in 
use ii. a significant number of schools. All the 
pilot school respondent's considered the list 
appropriate and exhaustive. 

Since Items 12 and 13 (ethnic and racial 
background and parents* educational level) 
could be considered "sensitive,** it should be 
pointed out that these data are often required 
for admission on certain affirmative action cri- 
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teria or for scholarships, grants, or loans that 
are awarded on the basis of special needs. In 
other words, this information can work /or a 
disadvantaged student, not necessarily in a dis- 
criminatory fashion as some may perceive. 

Section ll-B: Student Performance 

This section was designed to identify the 
prevalence of use^ofmeasTre^^^ 
dictive of performance of nursing students 
whilQjin school and the perceptions of the re- 
spondents regarding the degree to which the 
instruments are, indeed, predictive of various 
aspects of student performance. The general 
variable "performance** was subdivided into 
four areas : academic performance, clinical per- 
formance, program completion, and State 
Board achievement. The purpose of this divi- 
sion was to clarify and operationalize the 
meaning of performance — a term which, by it- 
self, is elusive and particularly subject to a 
wide variety of interpretations by respondents. 
The four subcategories were intended to be 
clearer in meaning and easier for respondents 
to assess consistently. Experience with pilot 
schools confirmed this contention; the format 
also proved easy for the pilot respondents to 
use. 

The list may appear somewhat lengthy; how- 
ever, if it were not relatively exhaustive, valu- 
able data might well have been lost. Each 
measure in the list was included on the basis of 
two criteria: (1) that it was used as a predic- 
tive measure in at least two well-conducted 
studies in nursing reported in the research lit- 
erature in the last 10 years; and (2) that it 
viras a standardized measure. The criterion ifor 
standardization was that the measure was de- 
scribed and reviewed in the most recent edition 
of Euros* Mental Measiirements Yearbook or 
Personality Test and Review* 

Section ll-C: Student Progression 

Of utmost importance in the study of the 
successful performance of nursing school stu- 
dents and graduates was a clear definition of 
the means and methods whereby their progress 
and performance was actually evaluated while 
they were in school. While many studies have 
used one or more performance measures as de- 
pendent or independent variables related to 
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certain «^spects of achievement, none have pro- 
vided a "picture" or **profile'' of performance 
evaluation procedures as they exist in schools 
of nursing. This was the purpose of Section 
II-C. 

The list of tools and procedures emerged 
^ froni two sources: the review of literature re- 
lated to student performance, and suggestions 
jxiade by ±he^ consultants and the directors of 
the pilot schools who reviewed the question- 
naire. The consultants and school directors also 
agreed that dividing student performance and 
progress into the areas of theory, clinical per- 
formance, and skills labs was a useful pro- 
cedure, the meaning of which respondents 
would interpret correctly and consistently. 

The format was designed to obtain data rele- 
vant to both frequency of use, as well as per- 
ceived importance in the schools* performance 
evaluation strategics. 

Request for Evaluation Instruments: One 
goal of this study was to provide, through the 
literature review monograph and the project 
report, substantiated information that would 

. . aid schools of nursing in improving the 
assessment of student performance . . In 
service of this goal, respondents were asked to 
provide examples of performance evaluation 
instruments used in their schools that were con- 
sidered particularly innovative or promising. 
The inclusion of such materials was optional, 
and assurance ms provided that materials 
would not be reproduced or circulated without 
the permission of the respondent. Our intent 
was to select, from those contributed, the in- 
struments of most potential utility to schools of 
nursing and assemble them as a supplement to 
this report. This supplement would hopefully be 
a very functional aid to schools of nursing that 
are developing and improving their own evalua- 
tion procedures and techniques. 

Section ll-D: State Board Exam 
Performance 

Performance scores on State Board examina- 
tions — while not in themselves considered any 
measure of success in nursing, or even of the 
success of a program preparing nurses — are 
vital data in a study examining nursing success 
in the broad context. Acceptable performance 
on the examinations is not an end, but a means 
of gaining admission to the opportunities to 



engage in effective nursing practice. Moreover, 
State Board examination scores can often re- 
flect the relative emphasis that schools of nurs- 
ing give to various nursing performance 
components. 

The frequency distribution table of scopes 
was chosen in preference to c request for mean 
scores, because simple means can actually ob- 
scure data regarding the performance of gradu- 
ates at each end of the range of scores. The 
directors of pilot schools who filled this out 
did not find it particularly burdensome, since 
they could go right down the list of scores of 
graduates and mark each score in the appropri- 
ate box. 

While these data were originally considered 
to be potentially sensitive by the project di- 
rector, pilot testing indicated that the nursing 
school directors had no hesitation about provid- 
ing the State Board performance data. 

Section lll-A: Identification of Promising 
1975 Graduates 

This section was designed to develop the link 
between the second phase of the study, which 
focused on schools of nursing, and the third 
phase, which concentrated on the graduates of 
these schools and their supervisors. A list con- 
taining the names "arid permanent addresses of 
the entire spring 1975 graduating class was 
requested from each sampled school. On these 
lists they were requested to identify the 25 per- 
cent of their spring 1975 graduating class 
\^hom they felt had the greater potential for 
being successful in nursing practice. They were 
further directed to identify among this group 
the graduates who had the greatest potential 
for being successful in nursing. A number or 
percent for this latter group was not specified 
in order to provide the respondents maximum 
latitude in their choices. A **control" group was 
then randomly selected from each school cohort 
by the project staff. 

The entire list of graduates was requested for 
two reasons : 1 ) ease of response on the part of 
the respondents, since it is much easier to sim- 
ply check a series of names from an existing 
list than to select, then copy, them on another 
list; and 2) the respondents' freedom from the 
responsibility of identifying a control group, 
while simultaneously assuring us that selection 
of the control group was conducted consistent- 
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ly and in keeping? with e.stablished procedures 
of random sample selection, because we did the 
sampling. 

Three school directors in the pilot phase had 
expressed concern regarding the confidentiali- 
ty of graduate name lists. Therefore, the 
explanatory note regarding confidentiality was 
included in this area of the questionnaire, as 
well as in the letter of introduction and the 
cover letter accompanying the questionnaire. 

The request for permanent addresses 
through which the graduates could be reached 
6 months after graduation is generally the most 
successful means of locating individuals. Nurs- 
ing schools usually keep -up-to-date lists of 
names and permanent addresses of their gradu- 
ates for school purposes. The high degree of 
mobility of new graduates can constitute a for- 
midable barrier — especially women who often 
change their names along with their addresses. 
However, the permanent address concept is in 
use by state boards of nursing with apparent 
success, and we were advised by NLN research 
personnel that the permanent address is 
generally the most successful means of locating 
individuals within the first few years of gradu- 
ation — the high mobility rate notwithstanding. 



Section lll-B: Nomination Criteria Used in 
Identifying Promising 1975 Graduates 

It was intentional that no criteria for the 
selection of the graduates with the greater po- 
tential for being successful in nursing practice 
were provided to those doing the nominating. 
We did not wish to impose our selection cri- 
teria — either directly or indirectly — on the re- 



spondents. We wanted the respondents to define 
and identify the selection criteria that were ac- 
tually important to them; the existence of a 
prestructared checklist— while quite conveni- 
ent—would, in fact, establish criteria bounda- 
ries for respondents. Such boundaries would 
limit input and diminish the potential range of 
responses to the question. 

Section lll-C: Definitions of "Effective 
Nursing Performance" and "A Successful 
Nurse" 

The respondents were asked to provide ^their 
operational definitions of "effective nursing 
performance" and a "successful nurse." Since 
the first term is action-oriented and the second 
is role-oriented, it was anticipated that differ- 
ent insights could be obtained by asking for 
both definitions rather than assuming the 
terms to be synonymous. These definitions also 
served as operational definitions of the overall 
goals of the respondents* programs of nursing 
education, and could provide a means whereby 
the attainment of a school's goals in terms of 
the performance of their graduates could be 
assessed. 

It would.be logical to assume that these cri- 
teria would .be consistent if nursing education 
theory and nursing practice were in synchrony. 
However, many contend that this synchrony 
does not exist in fact. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to speak of predictors of success in nurs- 
ing school and predictors of success in nursing 
practice as separate concepts unless or until 
empirical findings demonstrate these to be, in 
fcci, identical. 



Questionnaire Administration 



Directors and acting directors of the schools 
of nursing selected for the sample weie initial- 
ly contacted by mail to obtain their informed 
consent to participate in the study. 

This initial introduction to the directors con- 
-sisted of three parts: U) a letter from Jessie 
M. Scott, Di.'-ector, Division of Nursing, Bureau 
of Health r.i\s6urces Development, Health Re- 
sources Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which introduced the 
study to the school directors and emphasized 




the desirability of th ^ participation; (2) an 
addendum prepared by the project director that 
provided a general description of the study, 
clarified the assurance of confidentiality, and 
described what was entailed in the directors' 
participation in the study; and (3) a return- 
addressed postcard on which each school direc- 
tor, by signature, indicated consent or unwill- 
ingness to participate in the study. Telephone 
call folio wups were made to those directors who 
did not respond within 3 weeks of the initial 
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mailing. In some cases, the materials had not 
been received or had been misplaced, so dupli- 
cates were sent. On other occasions, the direc- 
tors indicated they did not wish to participate 
in the study, so the appropriate back-up school 
was identified and the initial contact made with 
them 

When each "Statement of Informed Consent" 
card was received, the responding school direc- 
tor was sent two copies of the Nursing School 
Questionnaire and a stamped, return-addressed 
envelope. About half of the schools returned 
completed questionnaires within a month, "hree 
kinds of followup measures were used to en- 
courage questionnaire returns by the others: 



(1) a telephone call from a project staff mem- 
ber to make certain the school director had 
received the materials and to determine if there 
was any particular problem in completing the 
questionnaire; (2) a brief reminder note if the 
questionnaire had not been received within 2 
to 3 weeks of the telephone call ; and (3) a per- 
sonal telephone call to the director of the school 
of nursing from the project director. This gen- 
eral policy of persistence and judicious use of 
back-up schools finally produced completed 
Nursing School Njuestionnaires from iSO 
schools. However, 17 of these refused to pro- 
vide the names and addresses of their 1975 
graduates. 



Data Analysis 



Completed questionnaires were coded by the 
project staff, the data key-punched on IBM 
cards, and subsequently written on magnetic 
tape for computer analysis. The Ohio State 
University IBM #1370 computer was em- 
ployed. The appropriate subroutines from the 



Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS) were used to describe and analyze the 
data. These subroutines included: Frequencies, 
Crosstabs, Condescriptive, Breakdown, and 
ANOVA. 
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OM8 "68 $74075 
Expires 6/ 30/ 76 

PREDICTION OF SUCCESSFUL NURSING PERFORMANCE (HEW PHS Contract No. HRS NOl NU-44127) 



NURSING SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



SECTION !• SCHOOL DATA 



Instructions; Please respond to eacti item eittier by placing a ctieck {\/) m ttie appropriate area or by 
providing ttie information as indicated. 



Please indicate which of the following basic nursing progranns leading to state licensure is offered by 
your school, the length of time this type of program has been m operation, and the female and male 
enrollment for this basic nursing program. 



a) Program has been in operation. 
t-c^& than 1 year 



1-5 years 



610 years 



Over 10 years 



b) Full, time enrollment. 
Number of fenriales 

Number of males 



Associate ^^^r 
Degre^ ^piolKna 



Bachelor 
of 

Science 
in Nursing 



In the event that nriore than one basic nursmg program is m operation at your institution, please base 
your answers to the following questions on the program to which most overall resources are 
currently being committed. 



2. Please indicate, for the class graduating m June, 1975. the enrollment figure at the following pomts in 
tinrie For exanriple, a two year program would provide data for 1973 and 1974, a three year program 
would provide data for 1972, 1973, and 1974, etc 



3. FOR BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS ONLY In what college or university ye^r do your students 
typically enroll in their first nursing course'^ 



33-41 



□ 



1-2 



October 15: 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


a) generic students 












b) transfer students 












c) R N. students 













36-43 




Autumn 
Freshman 



Midyea.' 
Freshman 



Autumn 
Sophomore 



Mid year 
Sophomore 



Autumn 
Junior 



Mid year 
Junior 
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SECTION ll-A: ADMISSION CRITERIA USED IN STUDENT SELECTION 



THE PURPOSES Or THiSf SECTION ARE: 1) TO IDENTIFY ALL THF CRITERIA WHICH ARE 
CONSIDERED IN SELECTING STUDENTS FOR YOUR NURSING PROGRAM; AND 2) TO 

iDENTIFYTHECRITERfIA WHICH ARECONSIDEREDMOST CRITICAL IN YOUR SELECTION 
PROCESS* I 



Instructions: The list t^low contains pre-admission measuresAwhich may be considered m student 
selection in nursing programs. If yours Is a baccalaureate program, assume that the students nave 
already qualified for Admission to the university or college. 

In Column A. pleaj/e indicate with a check (/) all measures which are currently considered in 
selecting students/for your nursing program. 

In Column B, ple4se indicate from those checked in Column A .. the measures considered most 
critical m selectihg students for your nursing program. Please check ( / ) A MAXIMUM OF FOUR . 



1. Applicant's biographiCvJ data 

2. Piif'Son^l references 

3. Relig/ous affiliation 

4. Health data 

5. Applicant's interview 

6. Autobiographical essay 

y/High school rank 

/ 

1%, High s<*hool grade point average 
9. Specific high school course gr 



/ 



/ English, etc.) 

/ 

Please specify 



10. College grade point average 
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44.47 
41-49 

50- S1 
$2-53 
54-55 
54-57 

51- 59 



11. Specific college course grades (e.g., chemistry, philosophy, etc.) 

Please specify. 

12. Ethnic and racial background 

13. Parents' educational level 
U.American College Testing Program (ACT) 

15. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 

16. National League for Nursing Tests 

17. Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

18. Alternative predictive measured which your school considers 
in student Selection. Please list* 





0 ^-^ 






3-4 






7-10 






11-14 






1$-t« 






17-20 






21-24 






25-21 






29-30 






31.32 






33.34 






3S-3i 






37*3» 






39-40 






41-44 






45-41 






<9.52 






53-54 
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SECTION II B' STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



THE PURPOSES OF THIS SECTION ARE: 1) TO IDENTIFY TESTS WHICH ARE AD 
MINISTERED TO YOUR STUDENTS PRIOR TO ADMISSION AND DURING THEIR ACADEMIC 
CAREER ANDb) TO INDICATE THE PREDICTIVE CAPABILITIES OF THESE TESTS IN 
RELATION TO VARIOUS ASPECTS OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE. 



Instructions; 

In Column fi, please check {/) the* criteria which are currently used in your nursing program as 
predictive measures o\ performance. 

In Column B, based on the expe>'iences in your school, please indicate the predictive velue of each' 
measure checked in each of four performance areas: academic performance* clinical performance* 
program completion* and state board achievement. Use the following rating scale: 

3 • Great significance in predicting this performance 
2 • Moderate sigoificance in predicting this perfor»nance 
1 • Little significance in predicting this performance^ % 
0 • No-significance in predicting this performance 
X • Currently understudy; not able to evaluate at ihis time' 

NOTE If you wish to qualify your answer e.g.. may apply to g^p^lc students but not to R.N. 
students - please do so. ^ 




EXAMPLE 
American. College Testing 
Program 



(ACT) 



Scholastic Aptitude Teit (SAT) 

Minnesota Multiphasic Persona- 
lity Inventory (MMPI) 



please: start here 

!. Standardized Tests 

a) Adjectives Check List ... . 

b) American College Testing 
Program . . .* 



(ACL) 
.{ACT) 



c) Allport- Vernon. Lindzey 

Study of Values (AVL) 

d) College Qualification 

Tests (CQT) 

e) Edwards Personal Prefer 

ence Schedule (EPPS) 

f) I PAT Self Analysis Form (I PAT) 

g) Kuder Preference Record- 

O Vocational (KPR V) 
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h) Lorge-Thorndike intelligence 
Tests, College Edition (LTif H) 

i) Minnesota Multiphasic Per- , 
sonality Inventory {MAAPD 

j) Nurse Attitudes Inventory (NAD 

k) NLN Achievement Tests for 
Schools Preparing Registered 
Nurses 

I) Omnibus Personality Inven- 

tory (OPl 

m) Personal -Orientation Inven- 
tory (POD 

n) Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

' o)^ixteeri Personality Factor 

Questionnaire {16PP) 

p) Strong Vocational Interest 

Bl^nk for Women .{SVI B-W) 

q) Thurstone Test of Mental 

Alertness (TTMA) 

r) Wechsler Adult Intel. igence 

Scale...., ,..{WAIS) 

s) Watson^Glaser Criticaf 

Thinking Appraisal ^ (WGCTA) 

2. Alternative measures used in your 
program which you feel are pro- 
mising.* Please specify: 




3S.3I 

39-<2 



S1-S4 

S5.S9 
1-2 
3.4 

7.10 



2S.2I 
29-34 
3S-4' 



*We would appreciate being sent a copy of these. 



29q 
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SECTION II C: STUDENT PROGRESSION 



THE fUftPOSE Cr TkTs Sf-CMON IS TO IDENTIFY HOW THE PERFORMANCE AND 
PROGRESS OF STUDENTS IN YOUR NURSING PROGRAM ARE EVALUATED. 



]r|itrucli02s: Stodent progress in a nursing program is evaluated In a variety of ways. Listed below 
ore some evaluation tools and procedures which aro commonly used. Please indicate with a check(/) 
In the appropriate column how important each of th-se evaluation techniques is in assessing the 
performance and progression ot students in your nursiny program. 



1. Ttieory ^ ' 

a) Teach^r-madeex^nr. ations ... 

b) Term papers 

c) Oral presentations/ examinations 

d) NLN Achievement Tests 

e) Senior Projects 

f) Self-instructional materials (e.g.^^^f^utei 
assisted instruction, self-instrucl^al 
audio/ visual packages) 

g) Other (Please specify) 



2. Clinical Performance 

a) Technic^ skills ratings .. 

b) Teaching skills ratings 

c) Interpersonal skills ratings 

•Si 

d) Assessment skills ratings 

e) Problem-solving skills ratings . . 

f) Leadership skills rt.Mngs 

g) Self-instructional materials . . 

h) Ojher (Please specify) 
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X Skills Lab 



a) Teacher-made examinations 

b) Performance ratings 

c) Self-Instructional materials . 

d) Other (Please specify) 



4. Other (Please specify) 



PLEASE NOTE: One of the objectives cf this 
or'promising performance evaluation instrumi 
nursing to assess student performance li 
would include with your completed que'j 
used In your school which you fi 
dardized ur instructor-develoj 
with whom each instrument 
culated without four permission' 





and collect examples of innovative 
ar Interest are those used by 'schools 
We wout(^ appreciate it very much if yot 
performance evaluation instruments currently 
tlve or promising. These may be either stan- 
Ity. Please Identify the group of nursing students 
These materials will not be reproduced or cir- 



5ECTI0N I l-D: SJATf BOARD TEST 
POOL EXAMINATION PERFORMANCE 

How many students from your spring 1974 graduating class took State Board examinations In the 
summer of 1974? 



3*S 



2. Please indicate Ine number of these students from the 1974 graduating class who obtained the 
following scores on t}ie State Board Test Pool Examinations. 
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Medical 


Surgical 


Obstetrical 


Pediatric 


Psychiatric 


700 and above 












600 - 69^ 












500 « 599 












400 - 499 












350 . 399 












349 and below , 













21-35 
3«-S0 



□ 



1-2 
3-17 

1142 
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SECTION lll-A: IDENTIFICATION OF PROMISING 1975GRADUATES 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS SECTION IS TO IDENTIFY A COHORT OF JUNE 1975 GRADUATES 
IDENTIFIED BY YOUR NURSING SCHOOL FACULTY AS HAVING THE MOST POTENTIAL 
FOR BEING SUCCESSFUL IN NURSING PRACTICE. THIS COHORT OF STUDENTS WILL BE 
REQUESTED TO PARTICIPAtE IN SUBSEQUENT PHASES OF THIS STUDY, WE ASK THAT 
YOU ASSIST US IN ThiS IDENTIFICATION IN THE FOLLOWING MANNER: 



instructions : 

1. Please enclose with the questionnaire a list containing the names and permanent addresses of the 
entire June 1975 graduating class. 

2. On this list, place a check (v^) by the names of those students presently considered as having the 
greater potential for being successful in nursing practice. The number of students selected should be 
equal to 25%of the total number of students graduating in the June, 1975, class. 

3. Of those student's names you have checked, please identify those whom you consider to have the 
greatest potential for being successful in nursing practice by encircling the check (t/). Choose as 
many or as few as you wish. 

THIS LIST OF NAMES WILL BE USED FOR NO PURPOSE OTHER THAN STATED IN THIS 
STUDY. ALL NAMES PARTICIPANTS AND NON PARTICIPANTS ALIKE -• WILL BE HELD IN 
STRICT CONFIDENCE. 



SECTION III B: NOMINATIOI 



instructions: Please list the criteria used in ma 
class, ^-or example, peer evaluations, gr^es. 



jations, glides, rmne 





□ ■ 



35 



Ml 



le alpv»eiBctions from among the graduating 
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SECTION m.C: DEFINITIONS 



/ 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS SECTION IS TO DEVELOP OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF TWO 
VERY IMPORTANT TERMS: "EFFEfcTIVE NURSING PERFORMANCE" AND A SUC 
CESSFUL NURie." THESE OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS WILL BE CONTENT ANALYZED 
AND EMPLOYED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NURSING PERFORMANCE RATINGS TO BE 
USED IN TH^^UBSEQUENT PHASES OF THE STUDY. 

/ 



Instructions Jpiease state your operational definitions of the two concepts below. Please make your 
definitions as complete and behaviorallystated as possible. 



1. Operat/onal definition of EFFECTIVE NURSINO PERFORMANCE: 



2. Operational definition of A SUCCESSFUL NURSE: 




THANK YOU FOR CONTRIBUTING TO THIS STUDY BY COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 



PATRICIA M. SCHWIRIAN, PH.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
THE OHIO STATE UN!VERSITY 
1585 NEIL AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 



PLEASE REMEMBER YOUR IDENTiVy AND THAT OF YOUR SCHOOL WILL BE HELD IN 
STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. IN THE EVENT THAT WE NEED 10 CONTACT YOU REGARDING 
THEQUESTIONNAIRE, PLEASE GIVE US YOUR NAME AND POSITION IF EITHER DIF 
FROMTHP INFORMATION ON THE ADDRESS LABEL ON PAGE 1 OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 



NAM' 



POSITION 



^ 2qp 



/ 

/ 

I Appendix ll.-C 

DESCRIPTIONS OF EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS USED 
BY RESPONDING SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

Associate Degree Programs 



BEAUFORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE (P. 
0. Box 1069, Washington, North Carolina 
27889) * ^ ^ 

Clinical Evalmtion — Medical-Surgical Nurs- 
ing I:, a 2-page rating scale to assess the stu- 
dent's performance of 20 nujrsing behaviors 
using E (Excellent), S (Satisfactory), or U 
(Unsatisfactory) ratings, with correspond- 
ing point values for each rating and provi- 
sion for supporting, comments by faculty and 
student. ** 

Clinicai Evdluation — Medical-Surgical Nurs- 
ing II: a 2-page rating scale to assess the 
student's performance of 13 nursing behavi- 
ors using E (Excellent), S (Satisfactory), 
or U (Unsatisfactory) ratings, with corres- 
ponding number and letter grades for each 
rating and provision for supporting com- 
irents by faculty and student. 

FAYBTTEVILLE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
(P.O. Box 5236, Fayetteville, North Carolina 
28303) 

Weekly Chrdcal Evaluation — First Year: a 
2-page rating scale to assess the student's 
performance of 76 behaviors and nursing 
process components using ratings of 4 (Ex- 
cellent), 3 (Good), 2 (Satisfactory), 1 
(Needs Improvement), and 0 (Unsatisfac- 
tory). The weighted score allotted to each 
specific area is designated. Space is pro- 
vided for including the demographics of the 
patient for whom the student was caring. 

Clinical Evaluation InforrmMon Sheet: a 5- 
page student handout detailing the 76 spe- 
cific behaviors and nursing process compo- 
nents to be considered in the weekly climcal 



evaluation tool. An explanation of the pro- 
cedure used for the total grade is also 
included. 

Weekly Clinical Evaluation — Second Year: 
a 2-page rating scale to assess the student's 
performance of 67 behaviors and nursing 
process components using ratings of 4 (Ex- 
cellent), 3 (Good), 2 (Satisfactory), 1 
(Needs Improvement), or 0 (Unsatisfac- 
tory). Space is provided for including spe- 
cific patient demographics and faculty 
comments. 

Clinical Evaluation Guide: a 5-page student 
handout detailing the specific behaviors and 
nursing process components to be considered 
in the weekly clinical evaluation. An explana- 
tion of the procedure used for the total grade 
is also included. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE (340 DeKalb Pike, Blue Bell, Penn- 
^sylvania 19422) 

Performance Record: a 1-page rating scale 
to assess the student's performance of 19 
behaviors using ratings of exceptional, good, 
satisfactory, or unsatisfactory, with provi- 
sion for faculty and student comments. In 
addition, there is a guide for using the nurs- 
ing performance record which includes a 
" more detailed description of the behaviors to 
be evaluated. 

Performance Record — Evahuttion of Clini- 
cal Performance: a 3-page form for faculty 
and/or head nurse narfative comments re- 
garding 40 descriptive behaviors used to eval- 
uate the student's clinical performance. 
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/RESTONSBURG COMMUNITY €OLLEGE 
(Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653) 

Evaluation for Fundamentals I: a 1-page 
rating scale to assess the student's perform- 
ance of 27 basic nursing procedures as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, with provision for 
narrative statements concerning 6 beginning 
nursing process elements. 

Evaluation for Fxmdameiitals II: a 2-page 
rating scale to assess the student's perform- 
ance of 27 basic nursing procedures using 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory ratings. There 
is provision for narrative comments concern- 
^'ing six nursing process components. This 
evaluation is used for two consecutive rota- 
tions with the addition of a unit on pharma- 
cology being added to the tool for rotation 
number 2. The tool is used two times as stu- 
dent progresses and improves upon the skills 
listed, ^ 

Evaluation for Fundamentals III: a 1-page 
rating scale to assess the student's knowledge 
and beginning skills associated with 14 com- 
plex nursing procedures using satisfactpry or 
unsatisfactory ratings, with provision for 
supporting comments by faculty members. 

Evaluation #1— Family Health Ntirsi7ig:sL2- 
page rating scale to assess the student's per- 
formance of 44 descriptive behaviors dis- 
played in 7 areas of an obstetric unit using 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory ratings,. with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty members. 

, Evaluation #2— Family Health Nursing: a 
' 2-page rating scale to assess the student's 
performance of 24 descriptive behaviors as- 
sociated with 2 pediatric course objectives, 5 
developmental age levels and family behavi- 
ors, ir'ng satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
ratings, witH provision for supporting com- 
ments by faculty members. 

Clin^'cd Evaluation/Mental-Physical Illness 
(first semester) : a 1-page checVlist to assess 
the student's performance of 26 descriptive 
behaviors for nursing course objectives, with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty and student. 



Clinical Evaluation /Mental-Physical Illness 
Q (second semester) : same as first semester ex- 
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cept includes three to four items dealing with 
organization and leadership behaviors. 

Clinical Evaluation/Mental Health Nursing: 
a 2-page checklist to assess the student's per- 
formance of 39 descriptive behaviors for 12 
mental health nursing course objectives. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY— CALUMET CAM- 
PUS (2233 171st Street, Hammond, Indiana 
46323) 

NT 115 (Nursing I — Introdtiction to Nttrs- 
ing): a 3-page rating scale to assess the per- 
formance of 16 descriptive behaviors in- 
volved in the ass^ment phase of the nurs- 
ing process in long-term illness, using the 
designations of A (Objective was achieved), 
N (Objective was not achieved), X (Objec- 
tive was in the pro<:ess of being achieved), 
and Z (Objective did not apply to this ex- 
perience). There is also provision made for 
evaluating the personal attributes of the 
student. 

Nursing 116 (Medical-Surgical Nursing of 
Adults and Children — Nursing III): a 3- 
page rating scale to assess the performance 
of 33 descriptive behaviors focused on apply- 
ing the nursing process to the care of surgi- 
cal patients using S or U ratings and pro- 
vision for faculty and student comments. In- 
cluded is a guide for the use of the clinical 
evaluation form. There is also provision made 
for evaluating the personal attributes of the 
student* 

^Nursing 225 (Maternal-Child Healtli N^irs- 
ing): a 4-page rating scale to ^sess the per- 
formance of 15 descriptive behaviors in- 
volved in the application of the nursing proc- 
ess in caring for the emerging family group 
during the expectant, jntrapartal, and post- 
partal phases and during childhood, using the 
designations of A (Objective was achieved), 
N (Objective was not achieved), X (Objec- 
tive W2.S in the process of being achieved), Z 
(Objective did not apply to this experience) 
in conjunction with the values of excellent, 
good, average, or unsatisfactory, and corres- 
ponding number grades. Included is a guide 
foi '^se of the clinical evaluation and a grad- 
ing .ndex. 

NT 240 (Psychiatric Nursing) : a 4-page rat- 
ing scale to assess 38 behavioral expectations 
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of a psychiatric nursing course using the 
designations of A (Objective was achieved), 
N (Objective was not achieved), X (Objec- 
tive was in the process of being achieved) , Z 
(Objective did Pot apply to this experience) 
in conjunction with values of excellent, good, 
average, or unsatisfactory, and correspond- 
ing number grades. Included is a guide for 
use of the clinical evaluation and grading 
index, and a 2-page clinical self -evaluation 
tool to assess 10 descriptive behaviors. 

Nursing 22 (Surgical Nursing of Adults 
and Children — Clinical Evaluation Nursing 
III) : a 20-page rating scale to assess the per- 
formance of descriptive behaviors (focused 
on the use of nursing process components) , 
using the ratings of 3 (High !evel of achieve- 
ment), '2 (Average level of achievement), 1 
Failure to reach minimal achievement) , with 
corresponding point values and conversions 
to letter grades with provision for faculty 
comments and student self-evaluation. There 
are five separate units for evaluation, cover- 
ing patients with pioblems of : 1) fluid and 
electrolyte balance, 2) oxygenation, 3) nutri- 
tion, 4) endocrine dysfunction, and 5) physi- 
cal activity. There is provision for faculty 
comments and student self-evaluation for 
each unit and a summary sheet for the final 
composite clinical grade. Included is' a guide 
for the use of the clinical evaluation ^orm 
and instructions for computing the nun^ber 
and letter grade. 

ST. MARY'S COLLEGE OF OTALLON (200 
North Main, OTallon, Missouri 63366) 

Freshman Clinical Laboratory Experiences 
#1-10: a 13-page form rating the student's 
performance of specific behaviors within 
each of 4 nursing process components for 10 
individual patient-centered experiences (e.g., 
nursing care, diet, medication, elimination, 
etc.), using S (Satisfactory) or U (Unsatis- 



factory) ratings. There is provision for anec- 
dotal notes and specific dates and patient in- 
formation to be provided by both the faculty 
and student. Included is information for the 
student explaining the nursing process and 
its application to their clinical evaluation, as 
well as principles for faculty to follow in the 
evaluation procedure. 

Clinical Evaluation (Sophomores) { a 2-page 
form rating the student's performance of 10 
nursing behaviors using the categories of 
Very Good ( + ), Satisfactory (7), Unsatis- 
factory (-), or See Anecdotal Note (N), 
with space provided for rating the student 
on 11 different dates. Included is an anec- 
dotal note page for narrative comments. 

Summary of Clinical Progress: a one-page 
form with provision for narrative comments 
by faculty regarding strengths and sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

SOUTHERN OREGON STJ^TE COLLEGE 
(1250 Siskiyou Boulevard, Ashland, Oregon 
97520) 

Final Evaluation: a three-page form for in- 
structor narrative comments resulting from 
an assessment of a student's competency in 
the performance of nine terminal objectives. 
Included are 44 behaviors and nursing proc- 
ess components which describe the 9 terminal 
objectives. 

VIRGINIA APPALACHIAN TRICOLLEGE 
NURSING PROGRAM (P.O. Box 828, Abing- , 
don, Virginia 24210) 

ClinicaLEvaluation Summary: a rating scale 
to assess the student's performance of objec- 
tives for each course organized into four 
categories, using 0 (Outstanding), S (Satis- 
factory), or U (Unsatisfactory) ratings, 
with provision for comments. {NOTE: The 
form varies for each course depending on its 
objectives to be measured clinically.) 



Baccalaureate Programs 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURS- 
ING (635 Commonv/ealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02115) 

Clinical Evaluation NU 309:iSL 7-page rating 
O scale to assess the performance of 26 descrip- 
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tive behaviors and nursing process compo- 
nents using the ratings 3 (Outstanding), 2 
(Highly Satisfactory) , 1 (Satisfactory) , or 0 
(Unsatisfactory), with provision for sup- 
porting comments by faculty and student. 
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Provides an equivalency scale for grade 
point, raw score, and letter grade and in- 
cludes an area for two evaluations. First and 

/ second evaluation areas are provided: the. 
first is graded to help the student see areas 

^1 needing improvement; the second is used to 
determine the semester grade. 

Cli7iical Evaluation A ' 310-4X0: a 5-page 
rating scale to assess the performance of 41 
behaviors and nursing process components 
using ratings of 3 (Outstanding), 2 (Highly 
Satisfactory), 1 (Satisfactory), or 0 (Unsat- 
isfactoriO» with provision for supporting 
comments by faculty ard student. Incorpo- 
rates an equivalency scale for grade point, 
' raw score, and letter grade. Includes an area 
for both student 'and teacher evaluation of 
the student's performance. 

JACKSONVILLE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
LURLEEN B. WALLACE SCHOOL OF 
NURSING (Jacksonville, Alabama 36265) 

Clinical Evahuifio7i Packet (28 pages) : 

A. Faculty Evaluation P.'.cket (17 pages) 
Includes rating scale used to assess the 
student's performance of 60 descriptive 
behaviors for the objectives of every 
nursing course, using a numerical score 
range from 1 through 6 (with 1 repre- 
senting the least ideal performance and 6 



representing the most ideal perform- 
ance), with provision for faculty and 
student comments. Includes guidelines for 
using the evaluation form ; scoring, rank- 
ing, and rating the student's perform- 
ance; computing means; interpretfng 
graphic displays of evaluation data; com- 
puting the letter grade; and using 
the definitions of terms to interpret 
behaviors. 

B. Student Evaluation Packet (11 pages) 

This includes an evaluation tool identical 
to that used by the faculty and designed 
so that the student's own evaluation of 
her perforriiance can be compared to the 
faculty member's evaluation of her per- 
formance of 60 descriptive behaviors for 
the objectives of every nursing course, 
using a numerical score range from 1 
through 6 (with 1 representing the least 
ideal performance and 6 representing the 
most ideal performance), with provision 
for faculty and student comments. Also 
.ncludes student guidelines for using the 
evaluation tool; an explanation, of the 
rating piocess; instructions for self-rank- 
im; and rating; an explanation of hov/ to 
perform mathematical computations and 
graph the results ; and a list of the defini- 
tions of terms used to interpret behaviors. 



Diploma 

FRAMINGHAM UNION HOSPITAL (85 Lin- 
coln Street, Traningham, Massachusetts 
01701) 

Ntifsing 100 — Final Clinical Evaluation: a 3- 
page rating^scale^using-ietter-grades-Ar-fWO-- 
90), B (89-83), C (82-75), and F (74) to 
assess the student's performance of 41 be- 
haviors descriptive of 6 terminal objective^, 
with provision for faculty and student 
comments* 

Nursing 101 — Clinical Evdhiation: a 3-page 
rating scale using letter grades A (100-90), 
B ( 89-83), C (82-75), and F (74) to assess 
the student's performance of 45 behaviors 
descriptive of 7 terminal objectives, with 
provision for faculty and student comments. 
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rograms 

Niirs in g 200 (Medica IS urgical ) — Cli7iical 
Evaluation: a 7-page rating scale using letter 
grades A (100-90), B (89-83), C (82-75), 
and F (74) to assess the student's perform- 
ance of 74 behaviors descriptive of 6 major 
andri4 secondary objectives, with provision 
for faculty and student comments. 

Nursing 201 (Maternity) — Clinical Evalua- 
tion: a 6-page rating £cale using letter grades 
A (93), B (87),^ G (PO), and F (74) for 
evaluating the student's performance of 78 
behaviors for 8 maternity course objectives, 
with provision for faculty and student 
comments. 

Nursing 202 (Nuroing of Children) — Clini- 
cal Evahmtion: a 4-page rating scale using 
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letter grades A (93), B (87), C (80), and F 
(74) for evaluating the student's performance 
of 26 behaviors descriptive of 3 course objec- 
tives, with provision for faculty and student 
comments. 

Nursing 300 (Psychiatric Nursing) — Clinical 
Evaluation: a 5-page rating scale using let- 
ter grades A (100-90), B (89^-83), C (82- 
75), and 7 (74) for assessing the student's 
performance of 8 course objectives in terms 
'of 61 descriptive behaviors, with provision 
for faculty and student comments. 

Nursing 301 (Neurology) — Student Evalua- 
ticm of Clinical Performance: a 2-page rat- 
ing scale using letter grades A (100-90), B 
(89-83), C (82-75), and F (74) for assess- 
ing the student's performance of 11 objec- 
tives with provision for faculty and student 
comments. 

Nursing 302 (Critical Care Nursing) — Clini- 
cal Evaluation: a 5-page rating scale using 
letter grades A (100-90), B (89-83) , C (82- 
75), and F (74) for evaluating 7 nursing 
process components in terms of 35 descrip- 
tive behaviors with provision for faculty and 
student comments. 

MACQUEEN GIBBS WILLIS SCHOOL, THE 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (South Washington 
Street, Easton, Maryland 21601) 

Clinical Evaluation Record — MedicaUSurgi- 
cal I: a 2-page rating scale to assess the 
•student's performance of 23 descriptive be- 
haviors for 7 medical-surgical course objec- 
tives at the beginning level of student prog- 
ress using ratings of 4 (Met objectives in a 
superior manner), 3 (Met objectives with 
minimal guidance), 2 (Met objectives with 
moderate guidance), 1 (Met objectives with 
intensive guidance), or 0 (Objectives not 
met), with provision for supporting com- 
ments by faculty and student 

Clinical Evaluation Record — Medical-SurgU 
cal II: a 2-page rating scale to assess the 
student's performance of 21 descriptive be- 
haviors for 7 medical-surgical course objec- 
tives based on a more advanced level of 
student process (than Medical-Surgical I), 
using rating^s of 4 (Met objectives in a super- 
ior manner) , 3 (Met objectives with minimal 



guidance) , 2 (Met objectives with moderate 
guidance), 1 ^Met objectives with intensive 
guidance), or 0 (Objectives not met), with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty and student. 

Advanced Medical-Surgical Nursing Clinical 
Evaluation Record: a 2-page rating scale to 
assess the student's performance of 28 de- 
scriptive behaviors for 7 medical-surgical 
course objectives representing the most ad- 
vanced level of student progress, using rat- 
ings of 4 (Met objectives in a superior man- 
ner), 3 (Met objectives with minimal guid- 
ance), 2 (Met objectives with moderate 
guidance), 1 (Met objectives with intensive 
guidance), or 0 (Objectives not met), with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty and student. 

Leadership in Nursing Clinical Evaluation 
Record: a 2-page rating scale to assess the 
student's performance of 23 descriptive be- 
haviors for 7 leadership course objectives 
using ratings of 4 (Met objectives in a super- 
ior manner) , 3 (Met objectives with minimal 
guidance) , 2 (Met objectives with moderate 
guidance), 1 (Met objectives with intensive 
guidance), or 0 (Objectives not met), with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty and student., 

Nursing of Children Clinical Evaluation Rec- 
ord: a 3-page rating scale to assess the stu- 
dent's performance of 31 descriptive behavi- 
ors of 8 pediatric course objectives using 
ratings of 4 (Met objectives in a superior 
manner), 3 Met objectives with minimal 
guidance), 2 (Met objectives with moderate 
guidance), 1 (Met objectives with intensive 
guidance), or 0 (Objectives not met), with 
provision for supporting comments by facul- 
ty and student. ' 

NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OR NURSING (91 Parker Hill Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts 02120) 

Basic Nursing Concepts (Second semester, 
first-year freshman): a 13-page packet in- 
cluding a rating scale for 42 behavioral ob- 
jectives for 5 performance-level objectives, 
using the categories of Very Satisfactory 
(3.0), Satisfactory (2.0), and Unsatisfac- 
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tory (1.0), with a conversion scale for estab- 
lishing a total point range for midterm and 
final grades. There is provision for both fac- 
ulty evaluation and student self-evaluation 
and grading. Also includes a guide for using 
the evaluation form and determining a grade, 
a list of criteria v^ithin each performance- 
level objective that define the Very Satisfac- 
tory through Unsatisfactory categories, and 
an example of an anecdotal record. 

Care of the Adult Patient (First semester, 
second-year junior) : an 11-page packet in- 
cluding a rating scale for 23 behavioral ob- 
jectives for 5 performance level-objectives, 
using the categories of Very Satisfactory 
(3.0), Satisfactory (2.0), and Unsatisfac- 
tory (1.0), with a conversion scale for es- 
tablishing a total point range for midterm* 
and final grades. There is provision for both 
faculty evaluation and student self-evalua- 
tion and grading. Also includes a guide for 
using the evaluation form and determining a 
grade, a list of the criteria within each per- 
formance-level objective that define the Very 
Satisfactory through Unsatisfactory cate- 
gories, and a statement of anecdotal record 
usage. 

Care of the Acutely III Patient (Second se- 
mester, second-year junior) : a 10-page pack- 
et including a rating scale for 38 behavioral 
objectives for 5 performance-level objectives, 
using the categories of Very Satisfactory 
(3.0), Satisfactory (2.0), and Unsatisfac- 
tory (1.0), with a conversion scale for estab- 
lishing a total point range for midterm and 
final grades. There is provision for both fac- 
ulty evaluation and student self -evaluation 
and grading. Also includes a guide for using 
the evaluation form and determining a grade, 
a list of the criteria within each^perf ormance- 
level objective that define the Very Satisfac- 
* tory through Unsatisfactory categories, and 
a statement of anecdotal record usa^e. 

Care of tkfi Emotionally III Patietit (Second 
semester, second-year junior) : an 8-page 
packet including a rating scale for 24 be- 
havioral objectives for 5 performance-level 
objectives, using the categories of Very Sat- 
" i^factory (3.0), Satisfactory (2.0), and Un- 
satisfactory (1.0), with a conversion scale 
^ for establishing a total point range for mid- 
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term and final grades. There is provision for 
both faculty evaluation and student self- 
evaluation and grading. Also includes a guide 
for using the evaluation form and determin- 
ing a grade, a list of the criteria within each 
performance-level objective that define the 
Very Satisfactory through Unsatisfactory 
categories, and a statement of anecdotal rec- 
ord usage. 

NEWTON-WELLESLEY HOSPITAL (2014 
Washington Street, Newton Lower Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts 02162) 

Nursing III Guide for Evaluation of Student 
Performance: a five-page guide for the evalu- 
ation of student performance. Lists 15 course 
objectives in Nursing III in relation to the 
following: school objectives, level objectives, 
nursing process components, and expected 
descriptive' behaviors. 

Nursing III Evaluation of Student Clinical 
Performance: an 8-page rating scale using 
satisfactory, unsatisfactory or minimally 
satisfactory on probation ratings and narra- 
tive comments for 14 course objectives to 
cover the midterm and final evaluation peri- 
ods. Also includes a 3-page, end-of-course 
summary sheet rating the 14 course objec- 
tives using the -categories of Satisfactory, 
Unsatisfactory, or Minimum Satisfactory, on 
Probation with provision for a narrative 
summary by the instructor and the student. 

Nursing VI Medical-Sicrgical-Psychiatric 
Nursing — Evaluation Form Guide Sheets: 
a 14-page guide for the evaluation of student 
performance. Defines 9 course objectives and 
lists 165 descriptive behaviors considered in 
the student evaluation process. 

Nursing VI Medical-Surgical-Psychiatric 
Nursing — Evaluation of Clinical Perform- 
ance: an 11-page rating scale for 9 course 
objectives and 25 associated descriptive be- 
haviors using Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory 
ratings with provision for comments. Also 
includes a summary sheet for rating the 
achievement of the course objectives as Sat- 
isfactory or Unsatisfactory and a narrative 
summary sheet for evaluating clinical per- 
formance. 
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APPENDIX 

ST. ANTHONY HOSPITAL (1000 North Lee, : 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73103) • 

Evaluation of Students' Clinical Perform- 
ance in Nursing Fundamentals II: a 7-page 
rating scale to assess the student's perform- 
ance of 63 descriptive behaviors for 9 clinical 
^objectives- using Outstanding, Satisfactory, 
or Unsatisfactory ratings, with provision for 
faculty and student comments. 

ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURS- 
ING (4426 Wornall Road, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 64111) 

Mental Health Nursing — Junior Level (201 ) : 
a 4-page form to assess the student's per- 
formance of 37 behaviors descriptive of 6- 
nursing process components with an area 
designated for narrative comment/explana- 
tion by faculty for each of these behaviors, - 
and additional areas for narrative comment 
on the student's written work, areas of 
strength, and areas needing improvement. 
There is also provision for student comments. 

Mental Health Nursintg — Jtmior Level (202) : 
a 4-page form to assess greater proficiency 
and/or refinement of the student's perform- 
ance of the 37 descriptive behaviors for 6 
nursing process components listed for Men- 
' tal Health Nursing — Junior Level (201), 
with an area designated for narrative com- 
ment/explanation by faculty for each of the 
behaviors, and additional areas for narrative 
comment on the student's written work, 
areas of strength, and areas needing im- 
provement. 

Medical Nursing — Junior Level (201): a 4- 
page form to assess the student's perform- 
ance of 40' behaviors descriptive of 6 nursing 
process components with an area designated 
for narrative comment/explanation by facul- 
ty' for each of the behaviors and additional 
areas for narrative comment on the student's 
written work, areas of strength, an --eas 
needing improvement. There is also provi- 
sion for student comments. 

Medical Nursing — Junior Level (202): a 4- 
page form to assess the student's proficiency 
and/pr refinement of the performance of 40 
, behaviors descriptive of 6 nursing process 
components include<I in Medical Nursing — 
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Junior Level 202, with an area designated 
for narrative comment/explanation by facul- 
ty for each of the behaviors, and additional 
areas for narrative comment on the student's 
written work, areas of strength, and areas 
needing improvement. There is also provi- 
sion for student comments. 

NOTE: the 201, 202 listed courses are just 
two of the nine different areas encountered 
by each student during the junior year. 

Jtmior Year 201-202 — Rotation Su7nmarv 
Sheet (Rotation Areas— Operating Room, 
Medical-Surgical, Maternity, Nursing /of 
Children, Mental Health, Orthopedics, Out- 
patient, and Cardiovascular-Pulmonary) : a 
19-page summary with space designated for 
midsem^ster and end-of-semester assess- 
ments of the junior-level student's perform- 
ance of each of the 9 junior-level Rotation 
areas, of broad, descriptive behaviors f^r 
' nursing process components, using/ the cate- 
gories of S (Satisfactory) or U (Unsatisfac- 
tory), with areas for narrative ^{)mment on 
the student's written work, a'reas of strength, 
and areas needing improvement. 

Medical-Surgical Rotation Ojljectives^Sen- 
ior Level (SOI): a S-page form to assess the 
student's performance of 6/ descriptive be- 
haviors for 6 nursing process components 
with an area designated for narrative com- 
ment/explanation by faci/lty for each of the 
behaviors, and areas for/ narrative comment 
on the student's writ^n work, areas of 
strength, and areas feeding improvement. 
There is also provisioi^'for student comments. 

Medical-Surgical Niirsing — Senior Level 
(802): a o-page fyWi to assess the profici- 
ency and ''or refin^hient of the student's per- 
formance of 61 behaviors descriptive of the 
6 nursing process components in Medical- 
Surgical Rotatibn Objectives — Senior Level 
301 with an atea designated for narrative 
comment/explanation by faculty for each of 
the behavior^, and areas for narrative com- 
ment on the student's written work, areas 
of strength^ an^I areav) needing improvement. 
There is also provision for student comments. 

^ 

Nursing . Care Leadership — Senior Level 
(301): a 6-page form to assess the student's 
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performance of 75 descriptive behaviors for 
6 nursing process components with an area 
designated for narrative comment explana- 
tion by faculty for each of the behaviors, and 
additional areas for narrative comment on 
the student's written work, areas of strength, 
and areas needing improvement. There is 
also provision for student comments. 

Nm'shig Care Leadershiv — Senior Level 
(302): a 5-page form to assess the profici- 
ency and/or refinement of the student's per- 
formance of the 75 descriptive behaviors for 
the 6 nursing process components for Nurs- 
ing Care Leadership 301, with an area 
designated for narrative comment explana- 
tion by faculty for each of the behaviors, and 
additional areas for narrative comment on 
the student's written work, areas of strength, 
and areas needing improvement. There is 
also provision for student comments. 

Nio'sing of Children — Senior Level (301): 
a 5-page form to assess the student's peJ 
formance of 58 behaviors descriptive of 6 
nursing process components with- an area 
designated for narrative comment explana- 
tion by faculty for each of the behaviors and 
additional areas for narrative comment on 
the student's written work, areas of strength, 
and areas needing improvement. There is 
also provision for student comments. 

Nursiyig of Children — Senior Level (302): 
a 5-page form to assess the proficiency and 
or refinement of the student'.s performance 
of 58 behaviors descriptive of 6 nursing 
process components for Nursing of Children 
301, wi.th an area designated for narrative 
comment explanation by faculty for each of 
the behaviors and additional areas for narra- 



tive comment on the student's written work, 
areas of strength, and areas needing improve- 
ment. There is also provision for student 
comments. 

NOTE: The 301, 302 courses listed are just 
three of the six different areas encountered 
by each student during the senior year. 

Senior Year 301-302— Rotation Summary 
(Rotation Areas — Medical-Surgical I and II, 
I.C.U., Nursing Care Leadership I and II, 
Mental Health, Nursing of Children, and 
Maternity Nursing) : a 19-page summary 
with space designated for midsemester and 
end-of-semester assessments of the senior- 
' level student's performance of broad de- 
scriptive behaviors for the nursing process 
components of each of the 6 senior-level 
rotation areas, using the categories of S 
(Satisfactory) or U (Unsatisfactory), with 
areas for narrative comment on the student's, 
written work, areas of strength, and areas, 
needing improvement. 

ST. MARY HOSPITAL (308 Willow Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey 07030) , . 

Clinical Performance Evaluation Record 
(Freshmen — 42yid Week): a 10-page rating; 
scale to assess the level of performance on 
23 descriptive behaviors and nursing process 
components for 6 first-year objectives using 
satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or outstanding 
ratings^ with provision for student and facul- 
ty comments. The behaviors are based on the 
student's need for varying degrees of 'guid- 
ance and supervision — direct, minimal, and* 
none, with accompanying definitions of these 
terms. Included are guidelines for use of the 
clinical performance evaluation record.. 
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